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SYNOPTIC PRESENTATION OF THE EUCHARIST 
AS COVENANT SACRIFICE 


BERNARD COOKE, S.J. 
Marquette University 


is his book, Eucharist and Sacrifice, the Swedish theologian Gustaf 

Aulén attempts to show that Catholic and Protestant views on the 
Eucharist are slowly approaching one another.' There is, no doubt, 
some truth to this opinion; but recent studies of Jeremias, Higgins, 
Leenhardt, and Cullmann all manifest a constant, though subtle, 
adherence to the classic Protestant approach to the Eucharist.? These 
writers base their rejection of the Catholic view upon an analysis of 
the NT texts; hence, any furtherance of Catholic-Protestant under- 
standing on the central issue of the Eucharist will be dependent upon 
Catholic study of these same NT passages. 

Much important work in this area has been done in recent years by 
Catholic theologians such as Betz, Benoit, and Schiirmann.’ Building 
upon these studies, the present article attempts to examine the Synop- 
tic teaching on the Eucharist from just one point of view: Do these 
Gospels present the Eucharist as a covenant sacrifice? For all its 
apparent delimitation, this question touches upon several of the key 
aspects of Christianity: the relation between Old and New Testament, 
the distinguishing nature of Christianity as a religion, the essence of 
Christian redemption, the nature of the Church—in short, the very 
issues that separate Catholic from Protestant, and Christian from Jew. 

No attempt to study the Synoptic teaching on the Eucharist as 
covenant can prescind from the OT covenant and Christ’s relation to 
it, since covenant dominated the religious history that is the Old 
Testament, and Christ is presented by the Synoptic writers as the 

1 Gustaf Aulén, Eucharist and Sacrifice, tr. Eric Wahlstrom (Philadelphia, 1958). 

2Cf. J. Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus (London, 1955); A. Higgins, The 
Lord’s Supper in the New Testament (London, 1952); F. Leenhardt, Ceci est mon corps 
(Neuchatel, 1955); O. Cullmann, Early Christian Worship (London, 1953). 

5 Cf. J. Betz, Die Eucharistie in der Zeit der griechischen Véter 1 (Freiburg, 1955), de- 
voted to a treatment of the NT teaching on the Eucharist; P. Benoit, “The Holy 


Eucharist,” Scripture 8 (1956) 97-108, and 9 (1957) 1-14; H. Schiirmann, Eine quellenkri- 
lische Untersuchung des lukanischen Abendmahlsbericht (Miinster, 1953-57). 
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2 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


fulfilment of that history. For that reason, the present study will 
approach an analysis of the Eucharistic texts by seeing how Jesus as 
depicted by the Synoptics recapitulates and fulfils, in their various 
stages of evolution, the priesthood, the Temple, and the sacrifices of 
Israel. 


FULFILMENT OF THE OLD TESTAMENT PRIESTHOOD 


The primitive traditions underlying the Pentateuch point towards a 
certain universalism in the attitude towards sacrifice during the patri- 
archal period. Abraham and the other patriarchs are described as 
offering sacrifice that was acceptable to God; but so is Melchizedek, 
who was not an ancestor of the elected people. There was as yet no 
unification of cult, no official priesthood, no central shrine. With the 
Mosaic covenant began the movement towards nationalism and organ- 
ization, the designation of a group specially set aside to provide for 
divine worship, and the beginnings of a prescribed religious ceremonial 
for Israel as a people—though there was not as yet any noticeable 
centralization.‘ This centralization received an important impetus 
with the Davidic dynasty, the building of the Temple, and the organ- 
ization of a Temple priesthood and a Temple ceremonial; but this 
process of unification was quite slow and may not have been signifi- 
cantly achieved until the reform measures of Josiah in 622.5 With the 
Exile and the postexilic restoration came the ascendancy of the priest- 
hood, especially the rise to power of the high-priestly family and the 
final codification of a detailed religious ceremonial centered around the 
Temple sacrifices.® 

Accompanying this progressive centralization was an evolution in 
the idea of the Israelitic priesthood. It would seem that the principal 
function of the Levites in the early stage of their history was con- 
nected with the communication of divine revelation rather than with 
sacrifice; theirs was the special care of the Ark and the Tabernacle, 

‘On the Israelitic priesthood and its relation to covenant, cf. W. Eichrodt, Theologie 
des A.T. 1 (Berlin, 1933) 209-35; A. Neher, L’Essence du prophétisme (Paris, 1955) pp. 
293-304; G. Schrenk, in Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch zum Neuen Testament (here- 
after this will be referred to by ThW) 3, 259-62. 


5 Cf. Schrenk, ThW 3, 260-61. 
6 Ibid., p. 261; also T. Chary, Les prophétes et le culte a partir de Vexil (Paris, 1955). 
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THE EUCHARIST AS COVENANT SACRIFICE 3 


from which God spoke and directed His people.’ This oracular func- 
tion of the Israelitic priesthood persisted throughout the coming cen- 
turies and was gradually concentrated in the office of the high priest 
(cf. Jn 11:51). However, with the increasing centralization of cult, 
the stabilizing of the Temple ceremonial, and the dominance of the 
Temple priesthood, the function of sacrifice began to take over as 
the principal, and finally almost exclusive, role of the priest and 
Levite; so much so, that another group, the scribes, took over the 
official interpretation of the Law (the oracular function of the priest- 
hood) and thereby gained a certain priority over the priests.® 

Christ’s relationship to this Israelitic priesthood, as presented in 
the Synoptic Gospels, is not simple: He preserves and intensifies the 
development towards exclusiveness at the same time that He abolishes 
the national limitations of the Israelitic priesthood; His priesthood is 
completely sacrificial, but relinquishes none of its “prophetic’”’ preroga- 
tives; His priesthood involves opposition to and revocation of the 
Temple priesthood, yet He is ultimately the raison d’étre of that 
priesthood and the only thing that gives the OT priesthood its full 
intelligibility. 

At first sight, it is not too evident that the Synoptic writers think 
of Jesus as a priest. He is never referred to as hiereus; His lineage is 
not traced to Levi or Aaron but to David; He is never depicted as 
participating in the official Temple worship (though this is taken for 
granted), much less exercising any priestly function there. Yet all 
three Evangelists point to Christ as a priest, and Luke’s Gospel might 
justifiably be called the Gospel of Christ’s priesthood. 

By beginning his Gospel narrative with a scene of Temple sacrifice, 
Luke places his history of Christ’s life in a Temple framework that 
continues right up to the final verse of his Gospel, where he tells us 

7 Cf. Schrenk, op. cit., p. 259: “. . . als die erste Funktion des Priesters steht urspriinglich 
nicht das Opfer im Vordergrund, sondern die Orakelweisung.” So also Eichrodt, op. cit., 
p. 211. The exact relationship and distinction between priest and Levite in the pre-exilic 
(and especially pre-Davidic) period is far from clear. For a discussion of this problem, 
cf. Chary, op. cit., pp. 33 ff. and 49 ff. 

8 Cf. Schrenk, op. cit., pp. 261-62. As Chary (op. cit., p. 61) points out, there is room 
for dispute as to the respective role of priest and Levite in the immolation of the sacrificial 


victim, but there is no question of the Levite sharing in what was “‘la fonction sacerdotale 
proprement dite, celle de l’offrande de la victime.” 








4 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


that the disciples returned from the Ascension to praise God in the 
Temple. The significant prominence of the OT priest, Zachary, at the 
beginning of the Gospel; the priestly meaning Zachary attaches to the 
promises of salvation and to their realization; the fact that John, the 
“greatest of the prophets,” comes from a priestly family—all this 
quite clearly sets a sacerdotal tone for Luke’s Gospel. A less evident 
indication of this priestly tone is the frequency of the word hagios in 
the early section of Lk:* Mary is told that the “holy” Spirit will over- 
shadow her, and therefore her Son will be “holy’’;’® in the Magnificat 
it is God’s name that is called “holy’’; in the Benedictus Zachary uses 
the word of the prophets and of the covenant; and in the scene of the 
Presentation, Luke indirectly applies it to the Christ child by citing 
the Law, according to which each first-born is “holy” to the Lord." 
Already in the infancy narrative we are presented with two scenes 


* On priestly connotations of hagios, which, as Schrenk (op. cit., pp. 225-26) points out, 
is much more common in the LXX as a translation for géd6§ than is hieros, cf. O. Procksch, 
ThW 1, 112. 

10 Drawing attention to the priestly implications of hagios is not meant in any way to 
deny the primacy of the divine implications of the word when it is applied to Christ and 
the Holy Spirit; for there is no attribute that is more prominent and characteristic in the 
Hebrew idea of God than holiness (cf. Eichrodt, op. cit., pp. 139-46). While the notion of 
majesty and transcendence and awesome unapproachability is prominent in the Hebrew 
idea of God’s sanctity, this very otherness of God is based upon His inexplicable and 
irresistible might. Since it is this might that is creative and that is irreconcilably opposed 
to sin, the sanctity of God is intrinsically sanctifying. This sanctifying and dynamic aspect 
of hagios is certainly present in the term pneuma hagion of Lk 1:35, since the Holy Spirit 
is mentioned precisely as causing the human generation of Christ and thereby initiating 
the work of humanity’s sanctification. It is not difficult, then, to see some of this same 
active connotation of the word hagios when it is applied to Christ in this same verse; that 
is to say, Christ will be called holy because He will sanctify men. Since it is a specifically 
priestly function to render the people holy, to consecrate the people to God, the hagios 
of Lk 1:35 points to the priestly mission of Christ; at the same time it indicates the fact 
that the Holy Spirit is the origin of this priestly sanctifying, just as He is the cause of 
the Incarnation from which the priesthood of Christ immediately results. 

" This link of holiness with sacrifice indicates the extent to which the idea of “con- 
secrated” dominates the OT and NT idea of holiness. Moreover, the offering of Jesus in 
the Temple actually points to His relation to OT Levitism: Yahweh had accepted the 
permanent service of the tribe of Levi in place of that of the first-born of all the tribes, 
and allowed the other tribes to redeem their first-born son by a symbolic sacrifice; but 
Christ’s Presentation in the Temple was a manifestation of, not a deliverance from, the 


role of complete dedication to God as the first-born; and in that sense the Presentation © 


indicates that there is no longer need for the substitutional function of the tribe of Levi. 
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THE EUCHARIST AS COVENANT SACRIFICE 5 


that show the two sides of Jesus’ fulfilment of the OT priesthood: at 
the Presentation there is a sacrificial action in which Christ, still 
utilizing the instrumentality of the official priesthood, manifests that 
dedication of will that is the kernel of His own priestly activity; and 
when, as a boy of twelve, Christ remained in the Temple to hear and 
question the doctors of the Law, we see Him again respecting the 
official prophetic function exercised by these scribes, but already dis- 
playing His ability to perform the same role. 

In the public life of Christ the emphasis seems to be almost entirely 
upon the prophetic aspect; in this regard it does not seem to be acci- 
dental, nor due merely to reasons of practicality, that somuch of Jesus’ 
most important preaching was done in the Temple precincts. Of old, 
Yahweh had spoken from His Tabernacle through the mediation of 
Moses; now from His Temple the Father speaks through the mediation 
of His own Son become man.” Christ thus effects the perfect synthesis 
of the prophetic and priestly offices. 

This apparent preponderance of the prophetic aspect is deceiving, 
however, because a closer examination reveals the fact that the struc- 
tural events of the Synoptic narrative (baptism, temptation, Trans- 
figuration) are fundamentally sacrificial, for they are “‘sacraments”’ 
of that acceptance of the priestly role of the Servant which is the essence 
of Christ’s death itself. These focal events of the public life stress a 
continuity with Israel’s religious past, and it is not unlikely that part 
of the significance of the appearance of Moses and Elias at the Trans- 
figuration springs from the fact that one was the traditional founder 
of the Israelitic worship of Yahweh, and the other was the prophet 
who fought unremittingly for the establishment of that worship. Then, 
too, if one stops to think of it, there is deep significance in the fact to 
which the Synoptics scarcely draw attention: that Jesus participated 

2 In addition to this prophetic activity of Christ, there are several other facets of His 
priestly work that parallel the priestly role of Moses. As Moses shepherded the people 
and guided them to theconclusion of the covenant on Sinai, so Christ isthe Good Shepherd 
who guides His “little flock” to the covenant that is achieved on Calvary. Moses concluded 
the Sinaitic covenant in the blood of sacrifice; so Christ concludes the new covenant in 
the Eucharistic blood “poured out for many unto the remission of sins.” Moses prayed for 
the people, bore their sins, stood off the just wrath of God; Christ prays for His own, 
takes upon Himself the evils of mankind, reconciles mankind to God.—For an expansion 


of this parallelism between Christ and Moses, cf. J. Dani¢lou, Sacramentum futuri (Paris, 
1950) pp. 135 ff.; L. Goppelt, Typos (Giitersloh, 1939) pp. 30 ff. 








6 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


regularly in the Jewish feasts, and therefore in the Temple sacrifices. 
Obviously, Christ’s compliance with the OT ceremonial laws gave to 
the Temple ritual a new dignity and perfection; but it also means that 
there was a certain absorption of the old sacrificial cult into the new 
priestly dispensation—all Christ’s actions were part of His priestly 
activity in the new covenant, and among these actions was His par- 
ticipation in the Jewish ritual. Moreover, because of the commemora- 
tive element in the Temple ceremonial, each Jew entered into and 
relived Israel’s religious past, shared in Israel’s cumulative religious 
experience; so, too, Christ absorbed liturgically Israel’s history of 
covenant relationship to God and incorporated it into that synthetic 
experience of His Father’s covenant providence that guided His own 
priestly and redemptive action. 

There is, then, an undeniable element of continuity between the 
Old and New Testament priesthood; but the Synoptic writers also 
indicate that Christ definitely broke with the OT priesthood. Jesus’ 
parable of the good Samaritan indicates His estimate of many of the 
priests and Levites of His day; and His parable of the unjust cus- 
todians of the vineyard makes it clear that the priestly guardianship 
of Israel will be taken away from them, that the covenant with the 
family of Levi is revoked as Malachi had foretold (Mal 2:4-5)." 
Christ indicates that the OT ceremonial has been transcended when 
He states His superiority to the Sabbath and the Temple; and His 
assertion of authority over the Temple itself (by driving out the mer- 
chants) showed clearly the Messianic priesthood that was His. The 
constant and bitter opposition of the leaders of the Jewish priesthood 
is sufficient indication that they realized that Jesus challenged their 
very existence—in a sense, the prominence in the Synoptic narrative 
of this conflict between Jesus and the official priesthood is one of the 
clearest indications of the extent to which a sacerdotal point of view 
enters into these three Gospels. 


FULFILMENT OF THE TEMPLE 


Christ’s rejection of the official Jewish priesthood was due to its 
failure to fulfil the pastoral obligation of caring for God’s people; but 
there is not simply question of replacing them in an office that itself 


4% For discussion of controverted meaning of this text, as well as treatment of OT 
thought on a special Levitic covenant, cf. Chary, op. cit., pp. 167 ff. 
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THE EUCHARIST AS COVENANT SACRIFICE 7 


remains the same; the change is more profound, there is a new priest- 
hood. The OT priesthood was unique in the sense that it was restricted 
to one nation and to one family within that nation. Christ’s priesthood, 
though much more unique (since there is only one sacrificial action), is 
not limited by nation or family; His brethren are all those who do the 
will of the Father. This abolition of the nationalistic exclusivity of the 
Israelitic priesthood is perhaps best seen in Christ’s relation to the 
Temple, the symbol of that exclusivity. 

There is no need to dwell on the prominence in the OT of the idea of 
God dwelling with the chosen people, on its intimate connection with 
the idea of election and covenant, on its expression in the patriarchal 
shrine of Bethel, the Mosaic Tabernacle, and finally the Solomonic 
Temple. It represented a familiarity of God with men and a certain 
nationalistic limitation of God’s relation with mankind. In the pro- 
phetic and postexilic periods there was a current of thought (best 
represented by Deutero-Isaiah) that tended towards a more spiritual 
and universal interpretation of this “dwelling of God”; but, at the 
same time, another current of thought concentrated attention upon 
Jerusalem and its Temple, and so emphasized the sacral and awesome 
aspect of God’s Temple presence that the element of divine familiarity 
with men was greatly diminished." 

Christ Himself thought of the Temple as the place where God dwelt 
in a special way; for Him it was “the house of God” (Mt 12:4). Yet 
there are clear indications in the Synoptic Gospels that Jesus thought 
of Himself as the fulfilment of this “dwelling,” and that He was just 
that—thus realizing in undreamed-of fashion the idea of God’s famili- 
arity with men. Joseph is told by the angel that Jesus will be called 
Emmanuel, and attention is drawn to the fact that this name means 
“God with us” (Mt 1:23). One feels that there is a certain continua- 
tion of this notion of Christ as Emmanuel, and a fulfilment of the 
prophecy that “God Himself will come to His Temple” (Mal 3:1), in 
the narration of the Presentation, when for the first time Christ comes 
to His Father’s house. And if the words en tois tou patros of Lk 2:49 are 
to be translated “in the house of my Father,” that would be a clear 


4 Tbid., pp. 16-17. 

16 Cf. F. Prat, Jésus-Christ 1, 128. Prat himself, however, seems to incline towards 
the translation “in the affairs of my Father,” which is also the choice made by E. Osty 
in his translation of Luke in the Bible de Jérusalem. 








8 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


forecast of the predilection He later shows for the Temple as a place 
of preaching. Christ is quite evidently troubled by the impending 
doom of the Temple, sorrowful because of the destruction of something 
He genuinely loves. There seems to be a reflection of this in Mk 11:11. 
It is Palm Sunday, Jesus had gone up to the Temple in triumph, and 
“when it was evening, after He had looked at everything (periblepsa- 
menos panta), He departed for Bethany.” The word periblepd, when 
used in the middle, has the meaning of “gaze carefully or lovingly at 
something”’;!* and it would seem that Christ is described as looking 
fondly at all the details of the doomed structure. It was also on Palm 
Sunday that His love for the Temple impelled Him to drive the buyers 
and sellers from the Temple precincts, and it is interesting to note that 
Christ does not call the Temple His Father’s house; He cites Is 56:7, 
where the Temple is called “my house,” and it is not out of the question 
that Christ means this “my” to refer to Himself. Yet Christ foresaw 
the destruction of this Temple that no longer had any meaning; for He 
Himself was “greater than the Temple” (Mt 12:6); His body was the 
temple in which God dwelt hypostatically; henceforth His dwelling 
among men would not be determined by the limits of a building, but 
by the presence of His disciples: ““Wherever two or three are gathered 
in my name, there I am in their midst” (Mt 18:20). 

OT thought, particularly that in the priestly tradition, looked upon 
the Temple not only as the dwelling of God, but as the place where 
man could meet God, where God revealed to man His covenant will, 
where God ruled.” This idea extends back beyond the Solomonic 
Temple to the Ark and the Tabernacle of the Mosaic covenant. Many 
pages in the Gospel mention how Christ fulfilled this oracular function 
by His teaching of the new law of the Kingdom; we might simply 
recall Christ’s words (Mt 11:25 ff.) telling His hearers that it is only 
through the Son that the Father is revealed to men, and that it is by 
coming to Him that men will find that peace and rest which OT 
thought had always looked for from Yahweh and of which the Sabbath 
was the symbol and the pledge. 

Again, the Temple was the center of Israel’s worship of Yahweh; it 
was the place par excellence of prayer and sacrifice. It was here that 


16 Cf. Liddell and Scott, Greek-English Lexicon. 
7 Cf. Chary, op. cit., p. 29; Eichrodt, op. cit., pp. 227-29. 
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THE EUCHARIST AS COVENANT SACRIFICE 9 


Israel, and each individual Israelite, renewed liturgically the covenant 
with Yahweh. In this respect, too, Christ was at once the fulfilment 
and the replacement of the Temple; this we can see more easily if we 
examine the Synoptic attitude towards the Temple sacrifices. 


FULFILMENT OF THE TEMPLE SACRIFICE 


Israel’s oldest tradition of sacrifice is closely linked with the idea of 
covenant."* There is the element of acknowledgment of the sovereignty 
of the covenant God; there is thanksgiving for the freedom from 
enemies, for the salvation wrought by Yahweh; there is the aspect of 
communion with Yahweh that is especially noticeable in the “peace 
offerings” (zebah §lémim), for in these sacrifices there was the idea of 
a meal shared with God; there is the pledge of one’s friendship and 
devotion to Yahweh signified by the offering of a gift.!® Of these, the 
notion of communion is most intimately linked with covenant, for it is 
this communion that the covenant achieves; in a sense the covenant 
(as the enduring state consequent upon the contract) is this com- 
munion.”° This communion with Yahweh both presupposed and helped 
to constitute a communion among the Israelites themselves. For this 
reason one could only participate in the sacrifices if one was a member 
of the covenant people; hence the need for admission to the people by 
circumcision, the need for reconciliation if one had been for some reason 
excluded from the sacrificing community, the need for reconsecration 
(since Israel was a consecrated, an elected, people) if one had been 
defiled.” However, it is interesting to note that it is by means of 
individual sacrifices (e.g., for cured lepers) that the final step is 
achieved in that reconciliation and reconsecration which allows the 
individual in question to rejoin the community sacrifices. Linked with 
these reconciling sacrifices is an aspect of the Israelitic sacrifices that 
gradually came to the fore with an increasing awareness of personal 

18 Cf. Eichrodt, op. cit., pp. 64 ff. 

9 Cf. D. Schétz, Schuld und Siindopfer im A.T. (Breslau, 1930) pp. 77-79; also H. 
Cazelles, Etudes sur le code de Valliance (Paris, 1946) p. 41, who inclines towards a certain 
element of expiation in these peace offerings; and R. Yerkes, Le sacrifice (Paris, 1955) 
pp. 184-86, who stresses the idea of a vowed gift. 


20 Schétz, op. cit., p. 80. 
2 Tbid., pp. 80-87. 
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moral guilt: that of expiation.” This was particularly prominent in the 
postexilic Temple ceremonial and above all in the great annual feast 
of Atonement. 

All these various aspects and functions of the OT sacrificial system 
are reflected in the Synoptic Gospels. Luke’s Gospel opens with the 
scene of Zachary’s incense offering, and the account points to the still- 
existent efficacy of the OT ritual; for there does seem to be a link be- 
tween the sacrifice and God’s first action in inaugurating the new 
covenant. Christ’s circumcision and presentation, as described by 
Luke, signal Christ’s legal incorporation into the chosen people, and 
the journey of the twelve-year-old Jesus to Jerusalem indicates the 
consummation of this incorporation that came with actual participa- 
tion in the paschal feast.” 

A second aspect of the Presentation was the purification of Mary. It 
is evident that there could be no question of a need for purification on 
Mary’s part, and this very fact gives us an insight into the meaning of 
this Jewish rite: the period of “impurity’’ of a Jewish mother was not 
a matter of punishment for moral guilt, but rather a temporary semi- 
excommunication from the sacrificing community because of the loss 
of blood in her childbearing (cf. Lv 12); and the rite of purification 
accomplished a readmission to the consecrated community, a reconse- 
cration of the mother. 

These two elements of consecration to God and entrance into the 
sacred community, on the part of both child and mother, are admirably 
symbolized by the offering of two doves: the one offered in holocaust 
was a sign of the utter giving of one’s self to God; the other, the sin 
offering, was a sign of communion and alliance with God through the 
mediation of the priest who ate of the offering and interceded with 
God for the offerer (cf. Lv 5:10; 7:6; 10:17). 


2Cf. A. Médébielle, Expiation dans l Ancien et le Nouveau Testament (Rome, 1924) 
p. 288. “Ce symbolisme revivait dans les sacrifices, surtout dans les sacrifices d’expiation. 
On sentait le besoin, aprés une faute, de renouveler et de resserrer l’alliance plus ou moins 
compromise. ...” Cf. also Chary, op. cit., pp. 64-65, who attributes to Ezekiel the chief 
role in initiating this emphasis on expiation. 

% The role of the Pasch in effecting this final incorporation can be seen in the rabbinic 
injunctions regarding the proselytic initiation rites (baptism, circumcision, sacrifice), which 
recommended baptism on the vigil of the Pasch and then participation in the Pasch. 
Cf. I. Abraham, Studies in Phariseeism and the Gospels 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1917) 37; 
also G. Moore, Judaism 3 (Cambridge, Mass., 1930) notes 101-3. 
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A second example in the Synoptic Gospels of this element of admis- 
sion (or readmission) to a consecrated people is furnished by the inci- 
dent of the cure by Christ of the lepers and His injunction that they 
offer the appropriate Temple sacrifice (Mt 8:4). Here again we have a 
case where there was no question of moral cleansing, but where there 
was a form of excommunication from the ritual community, an ex- 
communication that is terminated by a sacrifice of reconsecration and 
readmission to the people. The element of reconsecration is much 
clearer in this case than it was in Mary’s purification: in the cleansing 
of a leper there is parallel offering of two doves, one for holocaust and 
the other as a trespass offering; but there is also a very interesting 
ceremonial attached to the offering of a lamb and of oil (or of flour 
mixed with oil). This ceremonial, which consists in a form of anointing 
with the oil and the blood of the lamb after they have been sanctified 
by offering them to God (Lv 14:14 ff.), is strikingly similar to that 
associated with the consecration of priests (Ex 19). It requires but little 
reflection to see the covenant connotations in the consecratory use of 
blood in this ceremony.” 

There is an unquestionable prominence in the Synoptic Gospels of 
the annual feasts of Pasch and Tabernacles, in which (as is indicated 
by Dt 15:19; 16:17) the idea of covenant was focal and in which at 
least some of the sacrifices, perhaps even the Pasch itself,®* fall in the 
category of peace offerings. It seems, too, that a peace offering is 
indirectly referred to in Mt 5:23, where Christ tells His auditors to be 
first reconciled with their brethren before offering their gift on the 
altar. The altar in question was the mizbéah, and while it is true that 
the word had taken on a somewhat general tone, it is also probable 
that it kept a certain amount of the implication of zebah; and so it 
may well be that the kind of sacrifice to which Christ referred is the 
zebah §*lamim. This interpretation is certainly in accord with the con- 
text, for a disposition of discord with one’s brother would be in direct 
conflict with the sacrifice which was an exterior symbol of a willing- 
ness to conform to the covenant with Yahweh. 

* Cf. Schétz, op. cit., p. 87. 

25 “Tt [the Pasch] ranks with the shelamim or peace offerings, where the common meal 
is central, as the means of establishing or renewing the covenant with God and with one 


another.” W. Moulton, “Passover,” Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible 3, 690. Cf. also Yerkes, 
op. cit., pp. 184-85. 
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Strangely, there is no mention of the great public sacrifices of atone- 
ment; and, if we except the cases of Mary’s purification and the cleans- 
ing of the leper (where, as we saw, there is no moral guilt involved), 
the Synoptic Gospels are silent on the expiatory aspect of the Temple 
sacrifices. This omission becomes significant in the light of the conflict 
over Christ’s power to forgive sin. For the Jews of Christ’s day the 
accepted means of being freed from moral guilt was the “sin offering,” 
which had an intercessory power with God and won God’s pardon for 
the sinner (cf. Lv 4-5). Christ’s forgiveness of sin was a claim to a 
sanctifying power superior to that of the Temple sacrifices and priests 
—a power which, if made generally available to men, made the expia- 
tory Temple sacrifices obsolete. 

Allied to this conflict on Christ’s forgiveness of sin, and like it 
colored by the idea of the advent of a new covenant dispensation, is 
the opposition of Jesus to the Pharisaic notions on ritual purification. 
There is, evidently, no opposition in principle to rites of purification; 
after all, Jesus Himself utilized baptism as an instrument of sanctifica- 
tion. What Christ opposed was a false concentration on the externals 
of Jewish purifications and a lack of attention to the corresponding 
internal dispositions. Actually, this viewpoint of Christ represented 
the truest tradition of Hebrew thought on sanctity; for without in 
any way denying the need for purity, it had accorded the primacy to 
consecration.”* This balance of values had been upset by the Pharisaic 
and legalistic insistence on minute observance of the Jewish purifica- 
tion code; a large part of Christ’s teaching is devoted to restoring the 
correct point of view. 

This insistence of Jesus on internal dispositions characterizes the 
Synoptic theology of sacrifice, which continues and completes the 
prophetic emphasis on the moral and individual aspect of sacrifice. 
The frequent citation of Hos 6:6 shows that the continuity with the 
prophets was conscious and deliberate. One must be careful, however, 
not to exaggerate the opposition (either in the prophets or in the 
Synoptic Gospels) between cult and internal dispositions of soul. 

It is true that in the Sermon on the Mount Christ inculcates justice 


26 Cf. Eichrodt, op. cit. 3, 18 ff., where he traces the roots and development of fear of 
God, faith, and love, and then proceeds (pp. 44 ff.) to show the orientation that was 
thereby given to the Hebrew ethical norms. 
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and mercy towards one’s fellow men, and an attitude of open and 
trusting sincerity towards the Father, and says that this is the fulfil- 
ment of the “Law and the prophets” (Mt 7:12); and when one recalls 
that the OT sacrifices formed part of the Law, one can see in the teach- 
ing on the Mount a reflection of Christ’s attitude towards the Temple 
sacrifice. This same attitude can be seen in Christ’s words to the 
Pharisees: “On these two commands [i.e., the double law of lovel 
depends the whole of the Law and the prophets” (Mt 22:40). In a 
way, an even more striking example is the text of Mk 12:33, where the 
young scribe says: ‘To love one’s neighbor as oneself is better than 
holocausts or sacrifices”; and Jesus answers approvingly: “You are 
not far from the kingdom of God.’’” 

Another text that merits attention is Mk 3:35: “He who does the 
will of my Father is my brother. ...” On the surface, the text has 
nothing to do with sacrifice; yet the notion of covenant can serve as a 
middle term to join it to Christ’s doctrine on sacrifice. In OT thought 
a bond of brotherhood was established between men by means of a 
brit. Actually, the text does not replace the idea of sacrifice with that 
of conformity to God’s will; rather it points to the fact that this 
conformity is the essence of the sacrifice. 

Granted that interior dispositions of soul are given the primacy, it 
is still true that for the Synoptics the Temple sacrifices had a genuine 
role in sanctifying men. The “trespass offering” made at the Presenta- 
tion and at the healing of the leper must have had a real function and 
meaning; otherwise Jesus could not have sincerely participated in the 
one and enjoined the other. On neither of these occasions did the sacri- 
fice change the interior dispositions of those making the offering; but 
the sacrifice did symbolize the interior disposition, and in this same 
act of offering it introduced (or reintroduced) the offerer into the realm 


27 This text makes one wonder to what extent sincere Jewish thought had progressed 
towards the idea of agapé prior to Christ. It also leads us to ask to what extent the state- 
ment of the young man reflects the attitude of some of Christ’s contemporaries in giving 
fraternal love precedence over the Temple sacrifices. Another aspect of the young scribe’s 
statement that merits attention is this: one of the OT passages that he is obviously citing 
is Dt 6:4, a passage that describes the alliance of Yahweh and Israel and that places love 
of God in the privileged place among the commands of this convenant; and one wonders 
how much of this same covenant connotation carries over into Mk 12:33, where Christ 
links this same commandment of love with the Kingdom. 
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of the consecrated, into alliance with God—the achievement of which 
consecration and covenant was itself symbolized by the participation, 
through the mediation of the priest, in the consecrated food. 

This view of a sacrificial sanctification constituted by admission into 
the realm of the sacred—a view in which the only source of ontological 
sanctity involved seems to be God, and in which human sanctity 
seems to be a question of relationship to this divine holiness, is ex- 
pressed several times in the Synoptic Gospels. For example, in Mt 
23:19, Jesus upbraids the Pharisees for their perversion of the true 
meaning of God’s law and their lack of comprehension of the Temple 
and its sacrifices, and He tells them, “It is the altar that sanctifies 
(hagiazon) the offering.” In other words, the offering is not holy because 
of itself or because it fulfils the Law or even because it represents the 
good dispositions of the offerer, but it receives its holiness from a shar- 
ing in the divine holiness given to it by the altar that symbolizes God.* 

An important element in the OT spiritualizing of the idea of Temple 
and sacrifice was the gradual realization of the role of the prayer that 
was always joined to sacrifice. There are rather clear indications that 
this prayer—above all, the internal dispositions of prayer—came to 
be looked upon as an integral part, perhaps even the most important 
part, of the sacrifice. This was probably due in considerable measure 
to the increased employment of the Psalms in the Temple ceremonial; 
but it was also grounded in the growing appreciation of the importance 
of individual morality and holiness.”* 

Such a view of the sacrificial prayers is reflected in Luke’s account 
of the vision of Zachary, where attention is drawn to the people who 
were praying in the Temple court during the sacrifice. It also seems to 
be in the background of Christ’s reference to the Temple as “‘a house 
of prayer” (Mt 21:13). But it is much more strikingly and significantly 
seen in Luke’s use of proseuchomai when Christ is the subject. Mt and 
Mk quite frequently use the word of Christ; but what is notable about 
Lk is the introduction of proseuchomai in the account of the pivotal 
events of the Gospel: baptism, temptation, Transfiguration, the 

%8In view of this idea of the source of sacredness, it is interesting to reflect that the 
unclean spirits whom Christ exorcised called Christ hagios. Procksch, in ThW 1, 102, 
stresses the idea that Christ’s holiness stemmed from His being the Geistirdger, and that 


therefore there was the mortal opposition of the Spirit within Him to the unclean spirits. 
*® Cf. Eichrodt, op. c#t. 3, 1-18. 
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Agony in Gethsemane—though in the account of the Last Supper it 
is replaced by eucharisted. These are the same events that portray 
Christ as the Servant, in which the externals of the scene manifest 
Christ’s acceptance of His Father’s will; and it is proseuchomai that 
is used to indicate that inner disposition. In this way the whole 
development of Christ’s ministry is placed in a sacrificial light; all is 
governed by His priestly prayer that reaches its climax in Gethsemane, 
where the word proseuchomai recurs like a refrain (Lk uses it five times 
in seven verses). 

Thus, in the section of the Synoptic Gospels prior to the Passion 
narrative, there is a delicately balanced appraisal of the relative 
importance of the external and internal elements of the OT priesthood, 
Temple, and sacrifice; and this judgment is made in terms of the 
covenant function that these three were meant to serve. The Evangel- 
ists show that Jesus respected the validity of these institutions, which 
remained in force up to the establishment of the new dispensation in 
the Passion; but they also show how the replacement and revocation 
of these OT institutions began with Christ’s public life, which is, as 
it were, an overlap period between the two covenants. Moreover, one 
finds the same notion of abrogation by way of fulfilment that is notice- 
able in Christ’s realization of OT prophetism and kingship; but it 
seems that the idea of Christ as priest represents more of a break with 
the OT than does Christ as prophet or king. 


THE LAST SUPPER 


Any study of the Synoptic notion of covenant naturally centers 
around the text of the Last Supper, since it is for practical purposes 
the only direct use of diathéké by the three Evangelists. Moreover, the 
institution of the Eucharist is unquestionably one of the key events in 
the Gospel narrative: it is the culmination of much of the teaching of 
the public life; it places the Passion in its true cultic setting; it, more 
than any other Gospel text, links the life of the early Christian com- 
munity with the life of Christ. Thus, if this event is dominated by the 
idea of covenant—as we shall try to show—it indicates rather clearly 
the importance of covenant in the theology of the Synoptic Gospels. 
The following study will comprise three points: (a) the text itself, its 
origin, historicity, etc.; (6) the attendant circumstances of the Supper 
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that aid in interpreting the text; (c) the meaning of the Eucharistic 
text, and particularly of the word diathéké. 


The Text 


Since it is practically impossible to discuss the Eucharistic texts of 
the three Synoptic Gospels without referring to the Pauline version in 
1 Cor 11:23-25, all four texts will be utilized in our analysis.*° Ob- 
viously, the four texts are not completely identical, and that leads to 
several questions. Which of them, if any, contains the actual words 
used by Christ? Which version is most original? To what extent did 
the liturgical practice of the primitive Church influence these Gospel 
texts? 

There is no NT text that is so likely to have been influenced by the 
nascent Christian liturgy as that of the Last Supper, since it was pre- 
cisely to Christ’s action on the eve of His death that the origins of the 
Christian Eucharist were traced." Then, too, the regular celebration 
of the Eucharist began immediately after Pentecost; and this would 
certainly have influenced the primitive catechesis of the Church and 
the Gospel narratives.” To say this is in no way to deny the historical 
authenticity of the Synoptic descriptions of the Last Supper: it is 
highly probable that the early liturgy would have respected the words 
used by Jesus Himself at the Supper and preferred them to any crea- 
tion of the community itself; and this probability becomes a practical 


3° Because of its unequalled importance for the meaning of Christ and His mission on 
this earth, this text of the Last Supper has been the object of almost innumerable studies. 
Among the more recent (which in turn give bibliographical indications of earlier works) 
are: J. Jeremias, op. cit.; H. Schiirmann, op. cit.; J. Betz, op. cit.; F. Leenhardt, Le sacre- 
ment de la sainte Céne (Neuchatel, 1948); A. Higgins, op. cit.; R. Bultmann, Theologie des 
NT (3rd ed.; Tiibingen, 1955). A. Arnold’s Der Ursprung des christlichen Abendmahls is a 
bit older (Freiburg, 1937), but remains one of the best balanced studies of the Eucharistic 
text. 

31 It is worth noting the remark of Betz (of. cit., p. 11) on the liturgy as the origin of 
the Eucharistic text. After showing that the text of 1 Cor 11 can be traced back historically 
to 40 A.D. or earlier, he concludes: “. . . fiir die These, die Einsetzungserzihlung sei erst 
aus der Gemeinde herausgewachsen zur Begriindung eines von ihr selbst geschaffen 
Kultbrauches, kein Raum mehr bleibt. Die schépferische Religiositat der Gemeinde war 
nicht der Quellgrund, aus dem der Abendmahlsbericht entsprang; wohl aber war die 
Liturgie der Kirche der Ort, an dem dieser tradiert wurde.” 

# On primitive celebration of the Eucharist, cf. J. Brinktrine, Die heilige Messe (Pader- 
born, 1950) p. 15. 
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certainty when one reflects that the Eucharist was looked upon from 
the beginning as an anamnésis, as the repetition or re-enactment of 
what Jesus Himself did in the Cenacle.* 

Mt and Mk are quite evidently in the same textual tradition and 
bear more noticeable trace of liturgical influence: there is greater 
parallelism between the formulae for the bread and for the wine than 
is the case in Lk and Paul;* the two consecratory formulae are imme- 
diately joined, without the indication given by Lk/Paul that the two 
were separated at the Last Supper;** there is less trace of the original 
paschal setting in Mt and Mk than there is in Lk; and the absence of 
reference to the anamnésis can itself indicate that the well-established 
practice of the Eucharist made this inclusion in the Cenacle narrative 
unimportant at the time when Mt and Mk were written.** On the other 
hand, if we take Lk 22:17-18 as referring to the Eucharistic chalice, 
the somewhat odd arrangement of Luke’s text might be explained by 
his acquaintance with two accounts of the Cenacle: one contained in 
a primitive Passion narrative, the other enshrined in the Eucharistic 
liturgy.” So, without being able to determine the exact extent of 
liturgical influence on our texts, it is quite clear that there is some such 
influence; and this very fact is a precious indication of the meaning 
that the Synoptic writers attached to Christ’s action in the Cenacle 
and of the connection that they saw between the Last Supper and the 
Christian celebration of the Eucharist.* 

When we ask which text is the most original, we must be careful to 
circumscribe the question. There is, first of all, the special difficulty 
attached to the text of Lk: Is the “long” or the “short’’ version (i.e., 


% This is quite clear from 1 Cor 11:23 ff., which not only contains the anamnésis com- 
mand in the Eucharist text, but which also speaks of the Christian celebration of the 
Eucharist as the continuation of the historical action of Christ in the Cenacle. 

* Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 107 ff. 35 Cf. Betz, op. cit., pp. 21-24.  * Ibid., p. 24. 

37 Cf. P. Benoit, “Le récit de la Céne dans Lc. XXII, 15-20,” Revue biblique 48 (1939) 
357-93; he argues for literary dependence of Lk on Paul, but himself refers to “une tradi- 
tion liturgique antérieure que Paul lui-méme récite’’ (p. 361). 

38 One of the interesting features of the studies of A. Arnold and J. Betz is their attempt 
to exploit the doubly historical characters of the Eucharistic texts (i.e., they are historical 
documents of the Supper and of the Christian Eucharist) as a support for the Mysterien- 
theologie. Dom Polycarp Wegenaer’s monograph, Heilsgegenwart (Miinster, 1958), is the 
most recent addition to this discussion, but it is devoted primarily to relating the views of 
Case] to the sacramental theology of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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with or without vv. 19b—20) the authentic and original text? At 
present there seems to be a shift of scholarly opinion in favor of the 
long version, with the accompanying acknowledgment that the source 
of Lk may well be other than Pauline.** Secondly, if one asks which of 
the four versions can be pushed back the furthest historically, it would 
seem that this should be attributed to 1 Cor, because Paul had already 
preached to the Corinthians (probably around 50 A.D.) this Euchar- 
istic doctrine that he had himself received earlier, very likely in his 
visit to Jerusalem (ca. 36-38; cf. Acts 9:26), when he would have come 
in contact with the primitive catechesis and liturgy.*® Thirdly, as to 
which version most closely reflects the original Aramaic, the answer is 
most inconclusive: all four versions bear clear traces of the Aramaic 
substratum, though Mk and Lk seem to have a slight edge over Mt and 
Paul.“ Fourthly, if one asks which version is least “liturgized” and 
presumably, therefore, a more exact mirror of the historical event 
itself, this would seem to be Lk.” Thus, though an apodictic answer is 


* Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., who gives a list of the exegetes favoring the short form (p. 100) 
and those favoring the long version (p. 106). After listing and answering the objections 
against the long version, Jeremias chooses in favor of the long version, though in his first 
German edition (Die Abendmahlsworte Jesu, 1935) he had favored the short form. At the 
end of his own textual critique in the 1955 English edition, Jeremias concludes: “This 
result is a decisive argument in favour of the longer text of Luke’s account of the Last 
Supper’”’ (p. 99). 

“©Tt is altogether possible that Paul came in contact with the celebration of the 
Eucharist during his stay in Damascus; but the insistence in 1 Cor that his preaching 
forms part of the paradosis inclines one to seek the origins of Paul’s doctrine on the 
Eucharist in the catechesis and practice of the Jerusalem community.—On the technical 
meaning of paradosis in St. Paul, cf. L. Cerfaux, “Die Tradition bei Paulus,”’ Catholica 9 
(1953) 94-104; J. Geiselmann, Jesus der Christus (Tiibingen, 1939) pp. 66-78; L. Goppelt, 
“Tradition nach Paulus,’ Kerygma und Dogma 4 (1958) 213-33. 

41 Jeremias, op. cit., p. 132, sees Mk as most Semitic: “Of the traditions which have come 
down to us, Mark’s is the nearest to the primitive Aramaic account of the Last Supper. 
His wording is therefore earlier than the development and enlargement of the Aramaic 
original of the account of the Last Supper, which took place long before A.D. 49/50, the 
results of which are to be found in Paul.”” However, Jeremias’ listing of the Semitisms in 
Mk has been questioned by other scholars, e.g., H. Schiirmann, “Die Semitismen im 
Einsetzungsbericht bei Mk und Lk,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie 73 (1951) 72-77; 
and Betz, op. cit., pp. 15-18, shows that Lk actually contains more Semitisms than does 
Mk. 

“ Cf. Betz, op. cit., pp. 20-24; he sees Paul as slightly less “liturgized” than Lk; but 
since Betz’s own principle of judgment is that the more prominent the element of the 
Pasch that remains, the less is the influence of the liturgy, and since Lk seems to retain 
more of the atmosphere of the Pasch, it seems that Lk is at least as free from liturgical 
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impossible, it would seem that the version Lk/Paul furnishes us with 
an older form than does Mt/Mk; it is well-nigh impossible to choose 
between Lk and Paul.* 

One conclusion emerges from any comparative study of the Euchar- 
istic texts: it is impossible to reconstruct exactly and with certitude the 
words that Christ Himself used at the Supper; and while the elements 
common to all four versions enjoy the privileged position of most 
probably forming part of Christ’s own words, there is no conclusive 
reason for rejecting as nonauthentic any of the elements mentioned in 
any of the Eucharistic texts.“ For that reason, our explanation of the 
text will draw from the four texts in their entirety; it can be noted, 
however, that that which is essential to establishing the central role 
of the idea of covenant—namely, that Jesus spoke of His blood as the 
blood of a covenant—is from a textual point of view indubitable. 


The Setting 


In interpreting any of Christ’s words it is important to consider the 
attendant circumstances; this is eminently true of His Eucharistic 
words, for the very reason that His action in the Supper was pro- 
foundly and intentionally sacramental. Though words provide the 
clearest and defining element in a sacramental action, it is the entire 
action, the “whole word,” that forms the totality of the sacrament; 
therefore, each aspect of the action has its role in the sacramental 
influence of the action.*® Five such aspects of the Supper will be briefly 





influence as is Paul. On the other hand, Jeremias, proceeding from a somewhat different 
textual comparison, reconstructs what he believes is the earliest text of the words of 
institution; and this reconstructed text coincides exactly with the text of Mk (op. cit., 
p. 115). 

8 For a listing of opinions for or against the priority of the Lk/Paul form, cf. J. Schiir- 
mann, Der Einsetzungsbericht, p. 95, note 324; he himself concludes: “Eine Summe von 
Griinden, wenn auch von verschiedener Gewichtigkeit, sprechen fiir die gréssere Urspriing- 
lichkeit der luk/paul Fassung.”’ 

“ Some words, like Mk’s phagete, are the type of word that would logically be intro- 
duced by liturgical practice as a means of clarifying and explicitating the Eucharistic 
action. However, all too many exegetico-liturgical studies seem to proceed on the principle 
that Christ Himself used nothing but the bare minimum of words, and that any explanatory 
words are a later clarification, and that, therefore, the most abbreviated and compressed 
form of the text is the most authentic. 

“6 This has important implications for a study of the causality of the sacraments and 
of the nature of sacramental grace, because the sacraments cause precisely by their 
‘‘meaning.”” 
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considered: it was a fraternal meal; it was a paschal meal; it was a 
Messianic action; it is related to the establishment of the Kingdom, 
and is therefore an eschatological action; it is a sacerdotal action. 
These five connect the present section to the preceding sections of this 
study, and each of the five points in its own way to the fact that the 
Last Supper was pre-eminently the establishment of a covenant. 

That the Last Supper was a fraternal meal needs no proving. What is 
worth noting is the manner in which the Synoptic accounts draw atten- 
tion to this brotherly aspect. All three Evangelists tell us expressly 
that it is with the intimate circle of the Twelve that Jesus spends this 
last evening; and Lk records the words of Jesus in which He tells His 
disciples how He has longed to share this last paschal dinner with them. 
But what highlights in poignant fashion the whole fraternal atmosphere 
of the Supper is the mention of Judas’ betrayal. It is not simply that 
someone will betray Christ; what is tragic is that it is “one of you 
eating with me,”’ that “the hand of him who will betray me rests with 
mine upon the table.’’ Underlying the heinousness of Judas’ treason 
as seen in the Synoptic accounts is the implicit connection of covenant 
with a common meal. 

The identity of the Supper as a paschal meal is not quite so clear 
and has been the subject of almost endless dispute during the past 
hundred years.“ Against the paschal character of the Supper it has 
been objected that the use of the word artes is incompatible with the 
fact that the bread used at a paschal meal must be unleavened, i.e., 
not arios but azumos.“ But the LXX uses of artos in passages where 
there could be question only of unleavened bread destroys the validity 
of this objection.“ Then, too, it is alleged that certain events that took 
place during the night and day after the Supper (in the Synoptic 
chronology of events) could not possibly have taken place on the 
paschal feast—such, for example, as the convocation of the Sanhedrin. 
However, each of these supposed impossibilities is capable of receiving 
a reasonable explanation, as J. Jeremias has showed.** What remains 

“ For an exhaustive bibliography on the subject, cf. J. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 177-83. 

* So, forexample, J. Finegan, Die Ueberlieferung der Leidens- und Auferstehungsgeschichte 
Jesu, p. 62. 

Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 


® Tbid., pp. 42-53. On the positive side, Jeremias gives ten reasons to support his con- 
tention that the Supper was a paschal feast (pp. 14-37). 
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as the chief and almost insoluble difficulty is the disagreement in the 
chronology of the Synoptics and of John; numerous suggestions have 
been offered in answer to this problem, but none of them is completely 
satisfactory.®° 

On the other hand, the Synoptics speak with undeniable clarity of 
preparations for the Pasch; Jesus says that He has longed to “eat this 
Pasch with you”; and Luke’s account situates the institution of the 
Eucharist in the framework of the paschal meal itself.*! The fact that 
Mt and Mk do not refer to the paschal character of the Supper once 
they begin the account of the Eucharistic institution does not prove 
that they do not consider the Supper a paschal meal; rather, it indi- 
cates their consciousness that the Eucharist replaces the Pasch, which 
means that the Evangelists see an intrinsic link between the Eucharist 
and the Pasch.* Thus, it seems more likely that the Supper was a 
paschal meal; and this much is rather certain: even if the Supper was 
not itself the Pasch, it is considered by the Evangelists as having a 
paschal significance.** This is equivalent to saying that the Synoptics 
view the Eucharist as having a covenant significance, because the 
meaning of the Pasch was inseparably bound up with the events that 
led up to the Sinaitic covenant. 


50 Cf. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 54 ff. Strack-Billerbeck had attracted some adherents to 
their solution: that the Pasch could be celebrated according to either of two datings; 
but even these supporters (among them A. Arnold and F. Prat) admitted it as no more 
than a hypothesis. More recently, Mlle A. Jaubert has aroused considerable interest by 
her article, “La date de la derniére Céne,” Revue de l'histoire des religions 146 (1954) 
140-73 (published in expanded monograph form under the title, La date de la Céne (Paris, 
1957]). She defends the two datings for the Pasch and builds a rather convincing case for 
her contention that the Last Supper was actually celebrated on Tuesday. 

51 Cf. Arnold, op. cit., p. 112: “Die Einsetzung der Eucharistie erfolgte nicht am Ende 
des Passaritus, sondern war organisch in diesen eingebaut: Jesus benutzte das Tischse- 
gensgebet iiber den ungesiuerten Brot und das Tischdankgebet beim 3. Passabecher nach 
den Passamahl zur Einsetzung des eucharistischen Brotes und Kelches.” 

® Cf. Betz, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 

8 Cf. Arnold, op. cit., p. 112: “... nicht nur dem dusseren Ritus nach sind Passamahl 
und Abendmahl eng miteinander verwoben, auch dem inneren Sinn nach ist der Zusammen- 
hang der denkbar engste: das Abendmahl ist nicht anders als das Passamahl des Neuen 
Bundes.” So also J. Brinktrine, Der Messopferbegriff (Freiburg, 1918) p. 31: “. .. nicht 
nur zeitlich war die Stiftung Jesu mit dem Passamahl verkniipft, sondern noch mehr 
symbolisch; denn aus den Berichten der Synoptiker folgt, dass Jesus seine Stiftung mit 
Absicht gerade mit dem Passah verband.” 

Tt is true that the paschal celebration concentrated explicitly on the salvation from 
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The Supper was a Messianic action, indeed it was a step in the 
supreme Messianic action of Christ. A note of impending Messianic 
fulfilment is set by Christ’s words to the apostles sent to prepare the 
Pasch: ho kairos mou eggus estin (Mt 26:18); and by Lk’s words of 
introduction: hote egeneto hé hora (22:14). In the description of the 
Supper itself, there are references to practically all the important 
elements of OT Messianic thought: speaking of Judas’ treason, Jesus 
refers to Himself by His favorite Messianic title, Son of Man, whereby 
one is reminded that it is the Son of Man who is gathered together 
with His disciples to share a last meal, and this introduces into the 
Eucharistic scene all the covenant and Messianic implications that 
are connected with this title.** Moreover, Jesus says that He “must 
go as it is written,” which recalls Christ’s basically prophetic mission 
of fulfilling the OT. Again, the mere fact that Christ in the Supper 
concludes a new testament by the blood of sacrifice, as we shall pres- 
ently see, points to Him as the new Moses foretold by Deutero-Isaiah.” 
Lk 22:27 unmistakably introduces the Servant of Yahweh theme, but 
it does much more: the key Synoptic text in which Jesus identifies 
Himself as the Servant is Mt 20:28 (Mk 10:45), which seems to be 
situated by Mt and Mk in its natural position as a sequel to the peti- 
tion of the sons of Zebedee. Lk’s version of this same key text, however, 
is introduced into the account of the Supper, and it is slightly changed 
so that the action of service is Christ’s Eucharistic feeding of the 
apostles. This, of course, sets up a certain identification between 
Christ’s institution of the Eucharist and His death; it points to both 
events as expiatory sacrifice (cf. Is 53:10) and gives a basis for linking 





Egypt and from the hand of the avenging angel; but it is scarcely true (as, for example, 
H. Huber maintains on p. 47 of his Das Herrenmahl im N.T. (Leipzig, 1929]) that the 
paschal feast had no covenant significance. Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 146 ff., in speaking of the 
covenant implications of the Pasch, mentions that the blood of the paschal lamb was 
considered to be covenant blood. Cf. also Arnold, op. cit., p. 183. 

55 Some support for interpreting 4é hdra in a somewhat technical sense can be drawn 
from the use of the same term in Mk 14:35 (where it is equivalent to “the suffering and 
death’’) and in Lk 22:53 (where there is question of the temporary and apparent domina- 
tion of the power of evil). 

56 On the use of “Son of man”’ in the Synoptic Gospels, cf. F. Tillmann, Der Menschen- 
sohn (Freiburg, 1907); V. Taylor, The Names of Jesus (London, 1953) pp. 25-35; T. W. 
Manson, Jesus the Messiah (London, 1948) pp. 113-20. 

57 Cf. A. Feuillet, “Isaie,” Dictionnaire de la Bible, Supplément 4, 713-14. 
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the eis aphesin hamartion of Mt 26:28 to Is 53:11-12. These various 
Messianic aspects of the Supper not only involve a certain covenant 
connotation, but point to the Supper as intimately connected with the 
establishment of the new covenant foretold by the OT prophets. 

The Supper is closely related to the establishment of the Kingdom. 
The first indication of this comes in Jesus’ instructions to the two 
disciples sent to prepare the Supper, and specifically in His prediction 
that they would meet a man carrying a water pitcher. This passage is a 
parallel to Mt 21:1, where the two disciples are sent to prepare for 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, and both passages seem to recall 1 S 10, 
where, as a sign of his election as king, Saul is told that he will meet 
men on their way to offer sacrifice of bread and wine. In itself, since 
it is a solemn and festive meal where Christ presides over and yet 
serves His disciples, the Supper is most reminiscent of the parables of 
Jesus that speak of the Kingdom as a meal. These parables seem to 
treat of the Kingdom in its eschatological stage, of a banquet held in 
heaven; and it is apparently of such a heavenly meal that Mt 26:29 
(Mk 14:25) speaks: “TI will not drink again of this fruit of the vine 
until that day when I drink it anew in the Kingdom of my Father.” 
This would situate the Supper as a last act of Christ prior to the 
eschatological achievement, that it is the first step in the actual 
establishment of the Kingdom.* His use of hé héra in the introductory 
phrase may already be an indication of this. However, it is the double 
prediction, “I will not eat ...I will not drink . . . until the Kingdom 
of God,” that is the key. 

First, several clear facts: (a) Lk places the phrase, “I will not drink 
again of the fruit of the vine...,” before the Eucharistic formula 
instead of afterwards as in Mt and Mk; (d) Lk has the two statements, 
“T will not eat...” and “I will not drink ...,” that are parallel to 

58 Then, too, the fact that the action of Christ is one of feeding those who had been 
committed to His charge relates us to the OT passages (e.g., Ez 34) that speak of a divine 
Messianism, of an era when God Himself will come to feed His own. It is true that the 
Last Supper texts do not of themselves draw attention to this aspect of God feeding men; 
but the two earlier Gospel scenes of Christ feeding the multitudes in the desert are clearly 
in such a Messianic context, and there are a number of textual parallels linking these two 
scenes to the Last Supper account. Again, the very fact that the wine played such a central 
role in this meal is not without Messianic connotations, and this connotation is con- 
siderably strengthened by Christ’s speaking of drinking a new wine. 

® Cf. Benoit, “Le récit,” pp. 387 ff. 
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one another, and that are then set parallel to the two Eucharistic 
formulae; (c) the Pasch is to be fulfilled in the Kingdom, and in 
view of Christ’s parables on the Kingdom as a feast it seems quite 
possible to take v. 16 to mean that it is the Kingdom that is the ful- 
filment of the Pasch; (d) immediately after the institution of the 
Eucharist, Jesus tells His apostles that He gives (present tense) to 
them a kingdom as His Father had given to Him, and in this kingdom 
they will eat and drink at His table. 

Secondly, some observations on these facts: (@) The fact that the 
double “I will not eat (drink)... until” is followed immediately by 
the Eucharistic paschal meal (meta to deipnésai) suggests that the 
condition expressed by the heds clause is realized, i.e., that the Kingdom 
has arrived. (b) It seems quite possible that the double parallel struc- 
ture of Luke’s account indicates that it is the bread become His body 
that is the fulfilment of the Pasch and that the consecrated chalice 
signifies the arrival of the Kingdom. (c) The identification in vv. 29-30 
of “possessing the Kingdom” and “eating and drinking at my table” 
makes it practically certain that one can take v. 16 to mean that the 
Kingdom is the fulfilment of the Pasch; but, coming immediately 
after the institution of the Eucharist, and in view of the command of 
anamnésis that Lk alone records, the “eating and drinking at my 
table” of v. 30 can scarcely be without Eucharistic meaning; therefore, 
the conclusion would seem to be that the Eucharist (both at the 
Supper and later) is the fulfilment of the Pasch and the advent of 
the Kingdom. This conclusion in no way denies the eschatological 
aspect of vv. 16-18 and 29-30; it only indicates that the eschatological 
era begins with the Supper, that the Supper is already a meal “in 
the Kingdom of God.” 


® This fulfilment takes place in (at least) two ways: (1) The original Pasch was a 
salvation from slavery and death; and the annual commemoration was a reminder of this 
historical salvation and, as the Messianic expectations of Israel gradually developed, a 
looking forward to some future definitive salvation. The Supper, which together with 
Calvary effects this definitive salvation, realizes this salvation aspect of the Pasch. (2) The 
Pasch as a religious feast was a perpetual covenant communion between Yahweh and the 
people whom He had led out of Egypt. This covenant communion aspect is eminently 
fulfilled by the Eucharist, if one takes the anamnésis command in its literal and obvious 
sense. 
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The Supper is a sacerdotal action. This, of course, becomes quite 
clear in the light of the sacrificial character of Christ’s Eucharistic 
action. Leaving aside, for a moment, that question, we can see one or 
two other indications of the fact that the Evangelists saw the Supper 
as sacerdotal. One thing is the use of eucharistésas, which was most 
probably a well-established liturgical term by the time the Gospels 
were written. Another is the fact that Christ at the Supper evidently 
filled the position of head of the family at a paschal meal, and the 
role of the father at the Pasch had a priestly aspect." Thus, it seems 
that the Synoptic writers saw Jesus at the moment of the Last Supper 
as the royal, priestly, and divine Messiah who shares with the heads 
of a new chosen people a meal that is at once the fulfilment of the Pasch 
and the beginnning of the Kingdom. These indications drawn from the 
textual elements immediately attached to the Eucharistic formulae 
are clarified and confirmed by the words of institution of the Eucharist. 


The Meaning of the Eucharistic Text 


In order to evaluate the extent to which the idea of covenant domi- 
nates the Eucharistic text, it is necessary to examine the four basic 
notions in the text: body, blood, the salvific idea attached to the words 
“given” and “poured out,” and covenant itself. And the agreement of 
exegetes on the Aramaic substructure of the Supper narrative allows 
one to proceed immediately to the study of the OT Hebrew mentality 
on these four notions, and to appeal to it rather than to secular Greek 
usage in interpreting séma, haima, and diathéké.” 

There is no generic Hebrew notion to correspond to séma, which in 
the LXX translates eleven different Hebrew words; but the most 
frequent and most important OT concept connected with séma is 
that of bésar.* It is indicative of the meaning of bdSar that the LXX 
translates it by sarx much more often than it does by séma; for bdsdr 
does not signify a principle or element of a living being, but rather 
the entire being in its concrete individuality, with emphasis on its 


1 Cf. Yerkes, op. cit., p. 112. 

® On the Aramaic words used by Christ, cf. J. Bonsirven, “Hoc est corpus meum,” 
Biblica 29 (1948) 205-19; Betz, op. cit., pp. 38 ff. 

® Cf. E. Kisemann, Leib und Leib Christi (Tiibingen, 1933) pp. 5 ff.; J. Robinson, 
The Body (London, 1951) pp. 11-17; Betz, op. cit., pp. 42 ff. 
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external manifestation.** One must be careful not to apply to Hebrew 
thought the Hellenistic dichotomy body-soul; for, in Pedersen’s 
oft-quoted words, “Soul and body are so intimately united that a 
distinction cannot be made between them. They are more than 
‘united’: the body is the soul in its outward form.”® If one can speak 
at all of “a composite of elements” in the Hebrew view of man, it 
would be that between “the force of life” (mepe¥) and “that which is 
living” (béSar); for b@Sar stresses the dynamic, creative power of life 
as manifested in the flesh.** At the same time, béSdr implies the crea- 
tureliness of man, for God is not béSér; and the living force in man 
depends upon contact with God’s creative word, a contact that is 
maintained by obedience to that word—hence the inevitable relation 
of death to sin.” 

Thus, at the Supper, Christ’s use of the word “body” signifies His 
entire self. He gives His disciples the concrete totality that is Himself, 
therefore all the divine power of life of which His body is the external 
manifestation. In this sense His body is the sacrament of that divine 
dunamis that is essentially opposed to sin and death and that is, 
therefore, essentially salvific; His body can truly be called the doxa 
theou.® 

Important for a study of covenant is the connection of béSdr with 
the idea of relationship. Members of a family are thought of as having, 
in a sense, the same “flesh” (Gn 29:14); so, too, all Israelites share 
the same “flesh” (Is 58:7). This common flesh provides biologically 
what a covenant agreement does in a legal fashion: a brotherhood; 
and, as Quell points out,®* a covenant finds its fullest expression when 
it builds upon this already existent natural covenant. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that the prophets used marriage as the symbol for the 
covenant with Yahweh, since husband and wife “become one flesh” 


« Cf. Kisemann, op. cit., pp. 5-6. Betz, op. cit., p. 44, stresses the fact that bdSdr points 
to “die ganze Person in ihrer leiblichen Existenz’’ and to “die metaphysische und religiése 
Situation des konkreten Menschen.” 

65 J. Pedersen, Israel 1-2 (Copenhagen, 1954) p. 171. 

8 Cf. Kisemann, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 

87 Tbid., pp. 10-15. 

* This agrees perfectly with Christ’s own comparison of His body to the Temple 
(Mt 26:61). 

© G. Quell, TAW 2, 115-16. 
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(Gn 2:24). So, at the Supper, when Jesus gave His body to eat, He 
was performing what was essentially a covenant action. Actually, it 
involved three things intimately connected with the establishing of a 
covenant: a sharing of food, the giving of a gift, and the creating of a 
family tie. 

More explicitly and intimately linked with covenant (both in the OT 
and the Eucharistic text) is the idea of haima (dém).”° In Hebrew 
thought there is a very close relationship, almost an identity, between 
the blood and life; the life is in the blood; the blood carries that force 
that makes an animal live.” Thus, the blood is for practical purposes 
identical with the soul, the mepeS, in so far as this latter is contrasted 
to basdr; “the blood is the soul” (Dt 12:23). It is easy, then, to see 
how blood was quite logically associated with a covenant: any group 
like a family or a people that had a common spirit, a common in- 


' tention, was thought of as having a common soul and, in some way, 


a common blood;” hence, the constituting of a brotherhood through a 
covenant was not only symbolized, but actually effected, through 
some rite of sharing blood.” This ritual sharing of blood was closely 
related to the Sinaitic covenant, as is clear from Ex 24, where Moses, 
in concluding the covenant between Yahweh and Israel, poured half 
of the blood of the sacrificial victim upon the altar and sprinkled the 
other half upon the people. This covenant significance of pouring the 
blood upon the altar seems to have persisted to some extent in all the 
Jewish community sacrifices, even in the sacrifices of expiation that 
came into prominence after the Exile.“ In these latter there was the 
notion of retribution but there was also the notion of reaffirming and 
strengthening the covenant link with God.” 

Jesus’ use of the word “blood” at the Supper must be taken in a 
concrete sense as referring to Himself in His totality as a living being, 


7 Cf. J. Behm, “haima,” ThW 1, 171-75; Betz, op. cit., pp. 45 ff.; L. Dewar, “The 
Biblical Use of the Term ‘Blood,’ ” Journal of Theological Studies 4 (1953) 204-8. 

7 Cf. Pedersen, op. cit., p. 172; Eichrodt, op. cit. 2, pp. 68-69. 

™ Cf. Pedersen, op. cit., p. 179. 

7 On covenant significance and usage of blood, cf. Médébielle, op. cit., pp. 22-30. 

™ Cf. Schétz, op. cit., pp. 77-80. 

78 Cf. Schétz, ibid., p. 124: “Einen Gottesbund, der einst in Opferblut besiegelt worden 
ist, immer wieder zu erneuern und zu starken—das ist im letzten Grunde Siihne—dazu 
erscheint das Blut in vielgestaltiger ritueller Verwendung als treffliches Symbol.” 
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but with the emphasis on the living force “within” Him.’* At the same 
time, His act of sharing this blood means that He is sharing His soul, 
His spirit, that He is establishing a brotherhood based upon com- 
munity of intention.” This essentially covenant action of the Supper 
is the realization, the effecting, of what Jesus had said earlier: ““Who- 
ever does the will of my Father, he is my brother. . . .” 

The nature of that intention of will, of that common spirit, that 
Jesus transmits to His apostles along with His life, His blood, becomes 
clearer if one examines the words didomenon and ekchunnomenon: 
His will is sacrificial, just as the Eucharistic action of the Supper 
(which is animated by that will) is sacrificial. Despite the repeated 
attempts to discount the sacrificial character of the Supper,” it seems 
hard to deny that didomenon and ekchunnomenon represent two no- 
tions intimately bound up with the ideas of covenant and sacrifice.” 
Covenants were accompanied by an exchange of gifts, which con- 
tinued even after the contracting of the covenant; and this same 
notion is connected with the Hebrew idea of sacrifice, where man is 


76 Cf. Betz, op. cit., p. 46: “Das Blut ist Lebenstriger und Reprasentant der ganzen 
Person. Es wiederholt demnach die Bedeutung von baSar. Dariiber hinaus spielt es eine 
Rolle im Opferwesen, wird es doch als Siihnemittel auf dem Altar verwendet. Darum ist 
das ‘Blut’ ein geeignetes Mittel, die Lebenshingabe Christi am Kreuz zu symbolisieren.” 
It is also worth noting, as L. Dewar points out (0. cit., p. 206), that in OT thought (par- 
ticularly that attributed to P) “Power and virtue were believed to reside in the blood of 
the sacrificial victim. . . .” 

77 It is interesting to consider the link between this gift of His spirit that Jesus makes 
in giving His blood and the gift of the Holy Spirit that plays such a prominent role in 
John’s account of the Last Supper. This opens up the whole subject of the Holy Spirit’s 
relation to the new covenant. 

78 So, e.g., J. Behm, ThW 1, 174, who says that use of sacrificial terms regarding 
Christ’s blood does not mean “dass kultische Opfergedanken mit dem Blute Christi 
verbunden sind. . . . so ist die urchristliche Vorstellung vom Blute Christi als Opferblut 
nur bildische Einkleidung fiir den Gedanken der Selbsthingabe, des vollendeten Gehorsam 
gegen Gott, den Christus im Kreuzestode bewies.” On the contrary, Jeremias, op. cit., 
p. 144, defends the sacrificial meaning of Christ’s words: “Therefore when Jesus speaks of 
‘His flesh’ and ‘His blood,’ He is applying to Himself terms from the language of sacrifice.” 

It is also possible, as some have suggested, that the breaking of the bread and the 
separate species have a sacrificial and covenant significance; but it is somewhat difficult 
to establish this, since the very nature of a meal makes both features practically un- 
avoidable. 

* This continued giving of gifts was a pledge of that peace which resulted from the 
covenant agreement. Cf. Pedersen, op. cit., pp. 296 ff. 
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thought of as offering a gift to God as pledge of his good will.*' This 
view of the Temple sacrifices is clearly reflected in Synoptic passages 
like Mt 5:23-24; 8:4; 23:18, where the word used for the sacrificial 
offering is ddron; and the didomenon of Lk 22:19 can, without any 
straining of the text, be taken to mean that Jesus is offering Himself 
as a sacrificial gift, especially since the huper humén points to Christ 
as a vicarious victim. The use of ekchunnomenon, common to the three 
Synoptics, is even clearer in its sacrificial and covenant connotations. 
It immediately recalls the special blood rites attached to some of the 
Jewish sacrifices, particularly the sin offerings;* and this impression 
is strengthened, not only by the peri (huper) pollén, but also by Mt’s 
eis aphesin hamartion. It is also reminiscent of Moses’ action of 
sprinkling the sacrificial blood upon the people; though it would be 
pushing the point a bit to see in the huper of Mk and Lk the meaning 
“upon” as well as that of “for the sake of.” 

A significant point about didomenon and ekchunnomenon is that they 
indicate the divine and human aspects of Christ’s covenant action in 
the Supper. In so far as He is giving Himself to His apostles, He is 
acting as the divine initiator of the new covenant with men; in so far 
as He gives Himself as vicarious victim for the redemption of man, 
He is acting above all as a priestly mediator, and this giving of Him- 
self for His brethren is at the same time a sacrificial gift to His Father, 
a perfect compliance with the Father’s will to redeem mankind. 

The conclusive argument, however, for the sacrificial character of 
the Supper is the fact that it is the establishment of a covenant and 
that the blood of which Christ speaks is the blood of the covenant.** 

Upon the interpretation of diathéké in the Supper account depends 
one’s understanding of Christianity; for the idea that one has of the 
redemption, of grace, of the Church, of a sacramental system, will 
necessarily be conditioned by the meaning one attaches to Christ’s 

*| Cf. Eichrodt, op. cit., pp. 66 ff. 

% Cf. Schétz, op. cit., pp. 77-80. Concerning the covenant implication of these blood 
ceremonies, Schétz says: “...die Zeremonie des Blutausgiessens auf den Altar immer 
wieder den Gedanken der Bundesschliessung erneuerte und den Glaubigen in eben diesem 
Gedanken der Bundesvereinigung vor Jahwe fréhlich sein liess” (p. 80). 


% Cf. Brinktrine, Der Messopferbegriff, pp. 21-25; e.g., p. 24: “Bundesblut und Opfer- 
blut nach alttestamentlicher Auffassung identische Begriffe sind.” 
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new covenant. For that reason, there has been no lack of controversy 
regarding the Synoptic (and Pauline) use of diathéké.* Towards the 
end of the last century and the beginning of the twentieth century, a 
good number of German Protestant theologians (Baur, Brandt, 
Bousset, Eickhorn, etc.) refused to consider diathéké as an original 
element in the Supper and attributed to Pauline influence its intro- 
duction into the text.® This position, based chiefly upon dogmatic 
reasons, was continued by the works of K. Goetz, which ostensibly 
appealed to textual argumentation in refusing to consider diathéké 
as pre-Pauline.* The past thirty years, however, have seen an in- 
creasingly widespread acceptance of the claim of diathéké as a primi- 
tive element in the Supper account.” 

The contention that St. Paul is the source of the diathéké idea in 
the Supper is scarcely tenable in the light of the Apostle’s insistence 


that his teaching on the Eucharist forms part of the paradosis.® As | 


for Goetz’s objection that Christ nowhere else in the Gospels uses 
diathéké,* the mentality of covenant is to be found throughout the 
Synoptic Gospels, even though the word diathéké occurs only in the 


* On NT use of diathéké, besides more general works on the Eucharist which include a 
discussion of diathéké (cf. supra n. 30), cf. J. Behm, “diatheke,” ThW 2, 132-37 (his bibli- 
ography stresses the works published around 1920 by Lohmeyer, Deissmann, Goetz, and 
Behm himself). There seems to be only one Catholic monograph on diathéké, the series of 
articles published by L. da Fonseca under the title, ““Diathéké—Foedus an Testamentum?”, 
Biblica 8 (1927) 31-50, 161-81, 290-319, 418-41, and 9 (1928) 26-40, 143-60. 

85 For review of these early positions, cf. H. Huber, op. cit., pp. 5-23; also K. Goetz, 
Das Abendmahl, eine Diatheke . . . (Leipzig, 1920) pp. 52-53. 

% See especially his Die Abendmahifrage in ihrer geschichilichen Entwicklung (Leipzig, 
1919) and Das Abendmahl, eine Diatheke Jesu oder sein letztes Gleichnis (Leipzig, 1920). 

%? That is not to say that present-day exegetes are agreed that Christ Himself actually 
used the word. Jeremias, for example, has no hesitation in including diathéké in the original 
primitive text that he reconstructs, but he is doubtful about attributing the use of diathéké 
to Christ; cf. op. cit., pp. 134-35. 

88 Because of the already existent technical meaning for paradosis that is reflected in 
texts like Lk 1:2; Mt 15:2; and even in 1 Cor 11:2, it seems quite reasonable to take 
Paul’s words in 1 Cor 11:23, “that which I received from the Lord,” as meaning that Paul 
had received this tradition from the apostles, but that Jesus Himself was the source of the 
tradition. So L. Cerfaux in The Church in the Theology of St. Paul (New York, 1959) pp. 
257-58. For a contrary explanation, cf. F. Prat, The Theology of St. Paul 1 (New York, 
1926) 124-25. In his La tradition (Neuchitel, 1953) pp. 12 ff., O. Cullmann has an 
interesting discussion on the interpretation of the paradosis in 1 Cor 11:25; his appeal to 
the idea of Christ as Kyrios opens up a promising perspective. 

® Die Abendmahifrage, p. 140. 
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text of the Supper. Moreover, in the text of the Supper, the word 
diathéké is entirely in accord with the rest of the text and context, 
so much so, that the text would clearly describe the making of a new 
covenant, even if the word diathéké were omitted. Finally, the fact 
that the word diathéké was preserved, despite the grammatico-liturgical 
evolution of the Eucharistic text to which Mt and Mk testify, points 
to its being a primitive element in the Eucharistic formula.” 

Even more disputed than the authenticity and origin of diathéké 
has been its meaning. Perhaps influenced by the centuries-old trans- 
lation of diathéké by testamentum, and by the fact that the LXX em- 
ployed diathéké rather than sunthéké to translate berit, a number of 
scholars insisted upon “testament” as the one and only meaning of 
diathéké in the text of the Supper.*! More recent studies, however, 
have showed the profundity and flexibility of the OT idea of brit, and 
made it impossible to take b*rit in a rigidly limited and exclusive 
meaning of “reciprocal contract.”® At the same time, philological 
studies on diathéké made it clear that it was not only capable of carry- 
ing the OT meaning of brit, but that it was the ideal word to signify a 
covenant in which the initiative was taken by the more powerful 
party ;* hence, the justification for retaining in LXX usage of diathéké 
all the implications of the Hebrew brit. As a result, the meaning 


Cf. Betz, op. cit., p. 49. 

* So A. Deissmann in his Licht von Osten (Tiibingen, 1923) pp. 271, 286-87; R. Otto, 
The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man (London, 1938) pp. 291-95; H. Huber, op. cit., 
p. 46. 

@ Particularly Eichrodt’s Theologie des A.T. (this classic work on OT biblical theology, 
first published 1933-39, is presently appearing in a reworked fifth edition), the book of 
Procksch which has the same title and appeared in 1950 (Giitersloh), and the two works of 
A. Neher, Amos (Paris, 1950) and L’Essence du prophétisme (Paris, 1955). 

% Cf. Moulton-Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek Testament (London, 1929) p. 148: 
“Any thought of some special ‘Hebraic’ flavour about the use of diathéké for covenant is ex- 
cluded by the isolated but absolutely clear passage in Aristophanes (Birds 439), where com- 
pact is the unmistakeable meaning. This passage is enough to prove that diathéké is prop- 
erly dispositio, an ‘arrangement’ made by one party with plenary power, which the other 
party may accept or reject, but cannot alter. A will is simply the most conspicuous example 
of such an instrument, which ultimately monopolized the word just because it suited its 
differentia so completely. But it is entirely natural to assume that in the period of the LXX 
this monopoly was not established, and the translators were free to apply the general 
meaning as a rendering of b*rtt. For this course there was an obvious motive. A covenant 
offered by God to man was no ‘compact’ between two parties coming together on equal 
terms. Diathéké in its primary sense, as described above, was exactly the needed word.” 
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“covenant” for diathéké in the text of the Last Supper has won fairly 
common acceptance. 

This rather wide agreement on translating diathéké by “covenant” 
does not imply agreement as to what is meant by this “covenant.” 
There is, among most non-Catholic exegetes, an aversion to considering 
the Eucharist symbolism in its ontological fulness as actually embrac- 
ing the reality that is sacramentally signified, and a tendency to con- 
sider the Supper as a metaphor rather than as a symbol and to avoid 
the literal meaning of the Eucharistic formulae. Goetz presented 
this position bluntly when he asked the question: “The Supper, a 
diathéké or Christ’s last parable?’”’, and chose the second alternative.” 
Not many have followed him in this clear-cut option (which led him 
logically to deny the originality of diathéké), but the tendency to 
deny or de-emphasize the institutional aspect of the Last Supper 
covenant and to concentrate on the spiritual (i.e., representational, 
exemplary) force it contains is still noticeable in recent works like 
those of Leenhardt and Jeremias.” 

Diathéké as used by Christ in the Last Supper signifies both a pact 
and the permanent relationship constituted by that pact. It is a pact, 
because it is the meeting and agreement of two wills: Christ, as God, 
makes the covenant with mankind through the mediation of His own 
human nature; Christ, as man and as the priest who is vicar for man- 
kind, makes the covenant with His Father. In a sense, the covenant 
as pact is reducible to the congruence of the divine and human wills 


* Among those in favor of the meaning “covenant” are E. Gaugler, “La Sainte-Céne” 
(pp. 53-89 in La Sainte-Céne of Deluz, Ramseyer, and Gaugler [Neuchitel, 1945]) pp. 
74-79; Brinktrine, Der Messopferbegriff, pp. 21-25; Arnold, op. cit., pp. 181-83; Jeremias, 
op. cit., pp. 134-35; F. Leenhardt, Le sacrement de la sainte Céne, p. 47; J. Behm in ThW 2, 
136; L. da Fonseca, art. cit. in Biblica 9 (1928) 158; V. Taylor, Jesus and His Sacrifice 
(London, 1948) pp. 136-39. 

% Without entering into a complicated analysis of image, symbol, metaphor, etc., we 
can simply note that in a symbol there is an ontologically existent relationship between 
sign and signified, whereas in a metaphor such a relationship exists only in a somewhat 
arbitrary cognition of similarity. 

% In Das Abendmahl, eine Diatheke Jesu, p. 86, he says: “Vielmehr zwingt gerade die 
aufmerksame Beobachtung aller Umstinde zu der Einsicht, dass Jesus selber im Abend- 
mahl weder Sakraments- noch Opfergedanken gehabt haben kann, sondern nur den 
Gedanken an eine Gleichnishandlung und -worte.” 

97 Cf. Leenhardt’s Ceci est mon corps, which defends a representative interpretation of 
the words of Eucharistic institution, and Jeremias, op. cit., pp. 139-59. 
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in Christ. Taken as a pact, the Supper covenant implies not only a 
law but the most basic law, the divine will. The Sinaitic covenant 
provided an expression of the divine will as a guide for human life;* 
in the Supper, the expression of the divine will which is to guide men 
is Christ Himself as offered to His Father; and Christ formalizes this 
“law” when He gives the command: “Do this in memory of me.” 
Henceforth, the fulfilment of the divine will can be achieved only 
through imitation of amd union with Christ’s own sacrificial offering. 
Lk 22:24-27, interpreting Christ’s offering as the sacrifice of the 
Servant of Yahweh on behalf of His brethren, explicitly introduces the 
element of fraternal love into the law of the new covenant: that divine 
will whose acceptance constitutes the heart of Christ’s sacrificial 
offering is the will that all men be saved; thus the covenant of the 
Last Supper has at once a cultic and a missionary orientation. 

Christ’s action of instituting the new covenant seems to be rather 
clearly related by the Synoptic accounts to the action of Moses in 
concluding the covenant of Sinai; and it is more than likely that 
Christ Himself wished to indicate this link.” To a group of Jews 
gathered together for the paschal dinner that commemorated the 
Exodus, the words “blood of the covenant” could not but recall the 
blood that Moses poured upon the altar and sprinkled over the people 
to signify and effect the divine-human brotherhood of the covenant. 
This is the crowning aspect of the comparison of Jesus to Moses, which 
runs throughout the Synoptic Gospels; and it points, at the same 
time, to the profound continuity between the actions of Sinai and 
the Cenacle and to the transcendent superiority of the latter. 

% Cf. Eichrodt, op. cit., p. 26: “. .. die ganze Folgezeit [i.e., after Moses] lebt von dem 
Bewusstsein, dass ihre Rechtsordnung auf der Willensoffenbarung des Bundesgottes 
beruhe.” 

* Cf. Arnold, op. cit., p. 182; Brinktrine, Der Messopferbegriff, p. 25. 

100 There is another, less evident, parallel with the events of Sinai: the apostles, who 
will be the “elders” of the new covenant people, are gathered to eat a covenant meal with 
God, just as the elders of Israel (according to the J tradition) were called up onto the 
mountain to eat with God when the Sinaitic covenant was concluded (Ex 24:9-11).—It 
has been objected that the common meaning of the term “covenant blood” was “the 
blood of circumcision.” However, Jeremias (0p. cit., p. 147, n. 1) shows that “The blood 
of the Passover and the blood of circumcision are both ‘the blood of the covenant’ for the 


sake of which the deliverance out of Egypt.” Cf. also W. Moulton, in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bible 3, 689. 
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The Eucharistic action of Christ continues and fulfils, however, 
much more than the individual action of Moses on Sinai; it continues 
the whole OT history that was dominated by this Sinaitic covenant. 
This is clear from the fact that the Supper is the fulfilment of the Pasch. 
The annual feast of the Pasch was itself a continuation, a commemora- 


tion that was also a renewal, of the pact of Sinai;!" in a sense it sub- | 
sumed all time under the dominant event of the covenant. In replacing © 


the Pasch, the covenant action of the Supper takes over this role of 


orientating history in function of a controlling attitude of will. Hence, | 


the importance of the anamnésis command of the Supper: the covenant 


action of the Cenacle, like that of Sinai, is to be extended in time so | 


that each succeeding generation may have a contact point with this 


central finality of human history, may be guided by this concrete | 
theology of history. While the Eucharist is in this way the continuation | 


of the OT cult in its most basic outlook, it is radically superior: it is a 


covenant meal in the fullest sense, for God is actually present with 


men and actually sharing His divine life with them; it is not only 
commemorative, for it is the continued presence of Christ, who is the 
concrete embodiment and realization of that relation between God 
and men which is the covenant, and it is the continued enactment of 
that action by which Christ constitutes the new covenant. 

In the Lucan (and Pauline) text, the unique and definitive nature 
of the Supper is indicated by the word kainé. The absence of this word 
in Mt and Mk need not argue against its claim to be part of the 
original words of the Supper, because the newness of the Supper 
(i.e., its replacement of the old dispensation) is indicated in these two 
Gospels by the way in which the paschal aspect of the Supper almost 
completely disappears with the mention of the institution of the 
Eucharist.’ As the text stands, the absence of kainé in Mt and Mk 
tends to emphasize the continuity of the two covenants, the use of it 
in Lk and Paul points rather to a break with the Mosaic covenant. 
However, the kainé of Luke’s version is ambivalent and implies that 
this new covenant is, in a sense, not new at all: for kainé is a link with 
the whole OT doctrine regarding a new and definitive covenant.” 


101 Cf. Moulton, ibid., p. 687. 1@ Cf, Betz, op. cit., p. 13. 
108 On the OT idea of a new covenant, cf. M. Hoepers, Der neue Bund bei den Propheten 
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There seems no convincing reason why the kainé diathéké of Lk 22:20 
is not a reference to Jer 31:31;!* but even if it was not intended 
formally as such by either Jesus or the Evangelist, it is still true that 
the action of the Supper fulfils the OT notion of the new covenant 
that is so well summed up in the classic text of Jeremiah. It is an act 
of salvation that consists essentially in remission of sin (eis aphesin 
hamartion; cf. Jer 31:34); it is a royal and Israelitic covenant (Jer 
31:31), but it is not the previous covenant (31:32), for it is made 
with a new dynasty and a new people (Lk 22:29-30). In identifying 
Himself as the Son of Man and the Servant of Yahweh, as the Davidic 
Messiah and a new Moses, Jesus made it clear that His work marked 
the inauguration of the eschatological era foreseen somewhat vaguely 
by the prophets, that it was the definitive intervention of divine 
power in human history for which the entire religious development of 
the old dispensation was a preparation. Thus, the Eucharist terminates 
and gives full realization to the OT evolution of religious thought; 
it preserves, explains, and transmits that OT heritage at the same 
time that it transcends it. 

Two steps still remain in a study of diathéké. First of all, the diathéké 





(Freiburg, 1933); W. Gronkowski, La messianisme d’Ezéchiel (Paris, 1930) pp. 178-79; 
Eichrodt, op. cit., pp. 255-78. 

14 EF. Gaugler, La Sainte-Céne, p. 57, argues against the parallel with Jer 31: “Du fait 
que cette alliance est fondée, tout comme celle du Sinai, sur le sang, nous ne pouvons de 
facon aussi certain qu’on |’admet ordinairement penser a la promesse de |’ ‘alliance nou- 
velle’ chez Jérémie 31; 31 sq. A supposer méme que Luc et Paul, en enrichissant la tra- 
dition de la sorte, aient eu la parole du prophéte présente 4 |’esprit, il serait contestable 
que Jésus ait compris la nouvelle institution de cette maniére. Car Jérémie évite précisé- 
ment de faire reposer la fondation de cette alliance sur le sacrifice sanglant. En outre cette 
promesse n’est pas messianique, c’est Dieu lui-méme qui accomplit le renouvellement du 
peuple, rénovation intérieure des coeurs.’”—It is true that Jeremiah is the prophet who, 
probably in the most extreme form, reacts against a false reliance on the externals of a 
sacrificial ceremonial (which does not mean that he is opposed to the true practice of 
sacrifice) and so naturally stresses the interior change of heart that will mark the new 
covenant; and it is also true that Jer 31:31 is an example of what we might call “divine 
Messianism” (i.e., the idea that God Himself will act as savior of Israel at some great 
future occasion). But, it is the characteristic of Christ’s fulfilment of OT prophecy to 
realize that which is valid in each of the various streams of OT religious thought; therefore, 
Christ’s fulfilment of Jer 31:31 does not have to include the negative aspects of Jeremiah’s 
position. Christ’s new covenant is sacrificial at the same time that it is founded on sincere 
conformity to God’s will; and since Christ is a divine Messiah, His Eucharistic action is 
certainly a fulfilment of Jeremiah’s divine Messianism. 
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is identified with the blood, that is, with Christ Himself. Textually, 
this is seen most clearly in Lk, but a moment’s reflection upon the 
version of Mt and Mk reveals the same identity: Jesus is the diathéké.\ 
So, there is summarized in this one key usage of diathéke all Christ’s 
relationships to the covenant: Jesus is source, recipient, mediator of 
the covenant. He is Emmanuel, the covenant presence of God with 
men; He is the supreme revelation of the covenant God; He is the 
indissoluble union of man with God, the ultimate sharing of divinity 
with humanity. At the same time, Christ is the supreme attachment 
of man to God, the complete conformity of human volition to the 
divine will; and this devotedness to the Father’s will that could be 
said to exist already in a substantial and inchoative form in the 
hypostatic union itself, finds its full actuation in the sacrificial self- 
offering of the Supper. In this way Christ is most completely the 


Servant of Yahweh, who in the day of salvation is to be given asa | 


covenant for the people (Is 49: 8-9). 

However—and this is the second step—it is not simply Christ in 
Himself, considered statically as it were, who is the new covenant. 
Jesus spoke the words, “This is the blood of the new covenant,” as 
He gave the cup to the disciples; that is to say that the new covenant 
relationship is constituted by Christ as sharing Himself, as continuing 
Himself sacramentally and mystically.* The relationship between 
God and men in the new dispensation is not simply a relation con- 
sequent upon the salvific action of Christ; it is a continued mediation 
by Christ, an active relating of God to men and men to God effected 
sacramentally in the Eucharist. In this context the truth of Christ’s 
real presence in the Eucharist not only seems logical, it is the only 
thing that gives full meaning and actuality to the new covenant dis- 
pensation that is Christianity. If the Eucharist as celebrated by the 
Church is merely representative, if it contains only the influence of 
Christ’s example, even if it implies a certain moral and religious 


1% Cf. J. Bonsirven, Théologie du N.T. (Paris, 1951) p. 103: “...le Christ n’est pas 
seulement ‘le Médiateur de la nouvelle alliance’, il est, par sa personne de médiateur, 
cette alliance méme, comme il est lui-méme le Régne.” 

10 For lack of another word, “mystically” is used here, not in the sense of some vague 
spiritual bond linking Christ and His follcwers, but in the sense that is conveyed by the 
term “Mystical Body”; perhaps the word “‘ecclesiastically” would be clearer, except that 
this word tends to denote only the externals of the Church. 
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efficacy that somehow emanates from Christ but is not really Christ 
present and acting as He did at the Supper, then the true dynamism 
of Christianity in its historic existence is destroyed. The text of the 
Supper, however, is explicit on Christ’s real presence: “this is my 
blood’”’; “do this in commemoration of me.” Jesus replaces the 
Temple as the center of true cult; henceforth it is in and with Him 
that men will encounter and worship God. Jesus constitutes a new 
chosen people whose religious life will be centered around and spring 
from the covenant meal, and who will find communion with God and 
with one another in the re-enactment of Jesus’ unique sacrifice. 
Further light is cast upon the Synoptic meaning of diathéké by Lk 
22:24-30.! As we have already seen, this passage explicitly links the 
Supper to the mission of the Servant of Yahweh and connects fraternal 
love with sacrifice. It also establishes formally the identity between 
the new covenant and the Kingdom, for that which is the object of 
diatithemai is the Kingdom.’ It points to Christ as the primary re- 
cipient of the covenant, which is then extended to the disciples; and 
since the position of these latter in the Kingdom is paralleled to the 
heads of the twelve tribes, Christ is implicitly compared to Jacob as 
the head of a new covenant people. Moreover, kathds in v. 29 seems to 
confirm what we have seen regarding the essentially Eucharistic 
nature of the covenant: Jesus extends to His disciples the Kingdom as 
His Father had given it to Him; but the Father’s grant of the Kingdom 


107 There is little to be gained here from reviewing the whole controversy on the Synoptic 
use of estim in the Eucharistic formulae; nor is there any point in arguing about the 
genuinity and meaning of the anamnésis command. The object of our discussion is to show 
that the new covenant established by Christ is deprived of its true significance if one does 
not admit the real presence of Christ in the Church’s continuation of Christ’s Eucharistic 
action.—For a very fine and technical study of the question of the “real presence”’ signifi- 
cance of the Eucharistic formulae, cf. the book of J. Betz, Die Eucharistie . . . , to which our 
present study is greatly indebted. 

18 L. da Fonseca, art. cit., p. 439, says that one cannot validly use this passage to help 
interpret the meaning of diathéké, since Lk 22:29-30 “cum institutione Eucharistica non 
connectuntur.” However, we have tried to show that the very fact of the artificial position 
in the text of this episode is a clear indication that Luke is using it to give a theological 
interpretation of the Supper. 

10 On diatithemai, cf. J. Behm, ThW 2, 105-6. In his article on diathéké (where, how- 
ever, he is drawing on the entire NT teaching on diathéké, and not merely on the Synoptics), 
Behm says (ThW 2, 136) that the kainé diathéké is a correlative concept to basileia tou 
theou. 
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to Christ had been by way of communicating Himself; so, too, Christ’s 
gift of the Kingdom is effected by the gift of Himself. Since this gift 
is given on the eve of His death, the word diatithemai can carry the 
implication of a testament, though here as in the Eucharistic text 
proper the meaning “institution, relationship” seems to be primary.” 
Actually, because of the unique nature of Christ’s action at the Supper, 
the two meanings of diathéké coincide in the concrete reality that is 
the new covenant. 


THE PASSION 


As is indicated by didomenon and ekchunnomenon, the offering of 
Christ at the Last Supper cannot be separated from His passion; and 
the covenant action of the Supper has no meaning if it does not em- 
brace Christ’s suffering and death on Calvary. For that reason it is 
important to see to what extent the Synoptic writers view the suffering 
and death of Jesus as a covenant sacrifice. 

Actually, there are a considerable number of elements in the Passion 
account that place the events of Good Friday in a sacrificial and 
covenant context; for example, all the details of Christ’s suffering 
that point to Him as the Servant of Yahweh. Three episodes, how- 
ever, seem particularly significant: the Agony in Gethsemane, Pilate’s 
condemnation of Jesus, and the actual death of Christ. 


Gethsemane 


There are several aspects of the Synoptic description of the Agony 
in Gethsemane that remind one of the scene of Christ’s temptation. 
It is very closely linked to the scene of the Cenacle, as was the tempta- 
tion to the baptism; in both Gethsemane and the temptation, angelic 
comfort is sent to Jesus; in both, Christ asserts His determination to 
accept the role of suffering Messiah. One could say that the Agony 
in the Garden is the nonsymbolic assertion of that sacrificial act of 


n0 Cf, Behm, ThW 2, 105-6. However, Behm interprets Lk 22:29 as “. . . eine eschato- 
logische Verheissung des scheidenden Jesus an die Jiinger, wie der Vater ihm die Ké- 
nigsherrschaft bestimmt hat, so bestimmt er den Jiingern Anteil an seiner kiinftigen 
Herrschaft. . . .” 

mY, Taylor, in his Jesus and His Sacrifice, makes much of this point as indicating the 
sacrificial nature of Christ’s death; cf. especially p. 48. 
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will that is sacramentally expressed in the Supper, just as the tempta- 
tion was the explicit statement of the sacrificial will which the baptism 
symbolically expressed. The difference is that baptism-temptation 
are the inchoative form of what is fully realized in Cenacle and Geth- 
semane. 

An interesting bond between Supper and Gethsemane is established 
by the usage of hé hora. Lk uses it to introduce the scene of the Cenacle, 
in which case it is clearly Christ’s “hour” that is in question; but in the 
Garden it is the Passion that is signified by hé héra, since hora is 
equivalent to potérion (Mt 26:39; Mk 14:35). Moreover, the phrase, 
“this is your hour and the power of darkness” (Lk 22:53), seems to 
indicate that the active part of Christ’s redemptive work, the self- 
offering of Cenacle and Gethsemane, is finished and that the last 
episode in the redemption will be constituted by Christ’s submission 
to the power of evil. 

Another link is provided by the word potérion. It is true that among 
the Jews of Christ’s time the word “cup” was an accepted figure of 
speech for “suffering,”"? and that Christ’s use of the word to signify 
His approaching passion is not, therefore, strange. At the same time 
it seems hard to say that there is no link with the use of the word 
potérion in the Supper narrative. If the new covenant was instituted 
by the sharing of to potérion tou haimatos tés diathékés, its effective 
consummation was dependent upon Christ’s drinking of that potérion 
that was His suffering and death, upon the shedding of His blood that 
began in the Garden and ended on Golgotha. When one pushes the 
analysis, it becomes clear that the two chalices merge, because the 
cup given at the Supper is actually Christ as accepting the cup of the 
Passion, as is clear from the word ekchunnomenon; and to drink of the 
chalice of the Supper is to share in the suffering of Christ. Thus, 
Cenacle and Calvary form one action of establishing the new covenant 
in Christ’s blood. The role of Gethsemane in this essentially priestly 
action is emphasized by the repeated use of proseuchomai to which 
attention has already been drawn. 

Supper and Gethsemane are further bound together by the account 


u2Cf. F. Prat, Jésus Christ 2 (Milwaukee, 1950) pp. 170-71; V. Taylor, op. cit., pp. 
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of Judas’ treason."* Christ’s prediction of this treason opens the 
narrative of the Supper, and the scene in the Garden ends with the 
fulfilment of this prophecy. Here, again, one encounters an essentially 
covenant notion, that of infidelity, which forms the structural theme 
of the Passion narrative; for the account of the Passion, like so much 
of the OT covenant history, is the record of infidelity to God’s covenant 
initiative. In addition to the infidelity of Judas, there is that of Peter, 
of the Sanhedrin, and of the people. 


Christ Condemned by Pilate 


Climax of this series of betrayals is the scene of Christ’s condemna- 
tion by Pilate. Both the essence of the action involved and the way in 
which the Synoptics recount it place the episode in a covenant and 
sacrificial light. 

First, there is the preference of Barabbas to Christ. Barabbas, as 
Mk tells us, was imprisoned because of sedition in which he had com- 
mitted murder. Barabbas and Christ are thus pictured as offering two 
radically opposed ways of saving Israel from her enemies: Barabbas 
represented the way of reliance upon human and violent means in 
order to regain earthly political freedom; Christ was a spiritual savior 
whose objective and procedure were peaceful and who advocated 
patient reliance upon the paternal providence of God."* This Messianic 
opposition between Barabbas and Jesus seems well founded because 
of Mt’s version of Pilate’s words: “Barabbas or Jesus who is called 
Christ” (27:17). In responding to Pilate’s alternative, the people 
were faced with the same choice that had dominated their history: 
to trust in the covenant God or to seek for salvation in other cove- 
nants. And their rejection of Christ marks the definitive rejection of 
the covenant God by the people of Israel—all the blood of the just 
will be demanded of this generation (Mt 23:35). 

13 P, Benoit, on pp. 6-7 of his study, ‘La mort de Judas,” Synoptische Studien (Munich, 
1953), draws attention to the interesting parallel between Judas and Achitophel (cf. 2S 
17:23; 1 Chr 27:33), which, of course, strengthens the comparison of Jesus to David. 
Another thing that strengthens the Messianic coloration of both Supper and Passion is the 
link that the Synoptics make between the treason of Judas and the prophecies of Zecha- 
riah. On this latter, cf. J. Kremer, Die Hirtenallegorie im Buche Zacharias (Miinster, 1930) 


pp. 22-27. 
4Cf. W. Foerster, Neulestamentliche Zeitgeschichte (Berlin, 1940) p. 110, who sees 
Barabbas as representing the messianic appeal of the Zealots. 
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Secondly, the Synoptics, particularly Mt, point to Christ as the 
fulfilment of Is 53. Attention is drawn to the way in which Jesus 
answered nothing to the charges made by the Jewish leaders, “‘so that 
Pilate was amazed,” thus realizing the words of Is 53:7: “Like a sheep 
led to slaughter . . . he is silent and does not open his mouth.” Again, 
by the way in which he introduces the episode of the dream of Pilate’s 
wife, Mt points to the fact that at this crucial moment there is divine 
confirmation of Christ’s role as the Just (Is 53:11). This is reiterated 
in Pilate’s words: “I am innocent of the blood of this just man.” 

Thirdly, when one reflects upon the fact that Pilate in condemning 
Jesus effects the immolatory aspect of Christ’s sacrificial death, Pilate’s 
action of washing his hands before passing sentence is most reminiscent 
of the purificatory actions that the Jewish ceremonial prescribed as 
preliminary to the action of sacrifice."* Opposed to Pilate’s attempt 
to free himself of the guilt of shedding innocent blood is the cry of 
the people: “His blood be upon us... .”’ One is instantly shocked by 
this cry, because of the horror of bloodguilt that is so prominent in 
the OT. At the same time one is unavoidably reminded of the scene 
of Sinai where the blood of the covenant victim was sprinkled upon 
the people. If we then refer to this scene what we already know from 
the analysis of the text of the Supper, we are confronted with the 
paradoxical irony of divine mercy: the people deliberately incur the 
guilt of shedding innocent blood, blood that not only “belongs to 
God”’ in the OT sense of passages like Lv 17, but that is truly the blood 
of God; yet this very blood that they call down upon themselves and 
their posterity is the blood that is destined to save men, it is shed 
eis aphesin hamartion, even of the sin of deicide. 


The Death of Christ 


In the scene of Christ’s death there are two factors that intimately 
relate the event to all that we have seen regarding the establishment of 
the new and priestly covenant. There is the constant and pointed refer- 
ence to the Messianic role of Christ, and there is the striking relation- 
ship between the death of Jesus and the end of the Temple worship. 

It has already been remarked—and the fact is too obvious to need 
any amplification—how the details of Christ’s suffering are explicitly 


U5 Cf. J. Bonsirven, Textes rabbiniques (Rome, 1955) nos. 1110-15, 2100. 
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paralleled to Ps 22, which leaves no doubt but that the Synoptic 
writers see the death of Jesus as the vicarious sacrificial death of the 
Servant of Yahweh. But it is important to note the almost equal 
prominence of the kingship of Jesus. The title that Pilate has placed 
above the head of the crucified Christ bears the civil charge that ex- 
plains His crucifixion: He is king of the Jews; and it is with this title 
that the soldiers around the cross mock Him. There is also blasphemous 
mockery of Christ’s kingship by the Jews, leaders and people, but now 
the taunts take on a religious tone: reference is made to Christ’s 
claim to be king of Israel, that is, to be leader of the people in so far 
as it is a covenant people. It is thus indicated that the real ground 
for Christ’s condemnation is not any claim He made to political 
power, but rather the fact that He is a challenge to the existing spirit- 
ual leadership of Israel. An indication of the basically religious and 
Messianic significance of the term “king of Israel” is the fact that, 
while Mt has the simple expression “the king of Israel,” Mk adds 
“the Christ, the king of Israel,” and Lk substitutes the expression 
“the Christ of God, the elect.” 

However, it is in the relationship of Christ’s death to the Temple 
that the opposition between Jesus and the existent priestly order is 
most sharply drawn. It is clear from the account of Christ’s trial 
before Caiphas that the Synoptic writers see some special link between 
Christ’s death and the cessation of the Temple worship, because of all 
the many charges brought against Jesus before the Sanhedrin (Mt 
26:60) only one is recorded: “He said that He was able to destroy 
the Temple of God and in three days rebuild it.” Besides, Caiphas 
immediately proceeds from this charge to his question regarding 
Christ’s divinity—which seems to indicate that he saw in the claim 
of power over the Temple a claim to divinity. At the foot of the cross 
the same two claims of Christ are repeated tauntingly by His enemies, 
and the two are even more intimately joined: “You, who can destroy 
the Temple and in three days rebuild it, save yourself, if you are the 
Son of God. . .” (Mt 27:40). 

One might be tempted to say that this prominence in the Passion 
narrative of Christ’s claim, “Destroy this Temple...,” is due to 
Christian emphasis on the fact of Christ’s resurrection. This may well 
be a contributing factor, but it does not suffice to explain why this 
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claim of Jesus is given as the cause of His condemnation. Nor, above 
all, does it explain why all three Gospels draw attention to the rending 
of the Temple veil at the very instant of Christ’s death. More prob- 
ably, the veil in question was that which hid the Holy of Holies,"* 
and there can be only one meaning in the fact that the Synoptics 
record: the death of Christ marks the rejection of the Temple worship 
and the end of the old covenant. Under the old dispensation, the 
innermost Temple sanctuary, set apart as the most sacred part of 
the Temple area and hidden from the gaze of men, was the permanent 


| symbol of Yahweh’s covenant dwelling with and protection of Israel." 


Now, there is no reason why the great curtain continues to separate 
this room from the rest of “profane space”’; it is no longer the dwelling 
of the covenant God, for outside the Holy City the sacrifice of the 


| new covenant has been consummated and the dead body of Christ is 


the sign of God’s new covenant will to abide with men. Thus, while 
the account of the Supper seems to indicate the continuity of the two 


' covenants and the fulfilment of the old in the new, the Passion narra- 


tive stresses rather the opposition and rejection—Israel’s rejection of 
the new covenant and God’s rejection of the old. Perhaps the key to 
reconciling these somewhat conflicting views of the relation between 
old and new covenant is to be found in Christ’s parable about the 
unjust guardians of the vineyard; for the vineyard remains the prized 
possession of the master, but it is the unjust caretakers who are 
rejected."8 


CONCLUSION 


Christ is, then, the fulfilment of the OT Temple and its priesthood. 
He is not only the perfect ontological mediator; He also effected the 
perfect and unique redemptive sacrifice. His priesthood is at the very 


16 Cf. V. Taylor, The Gospel according to St. Mark (London, 1952) p. 596; G. Schrenk, 
ThW 3, 236. 

47 Cf. T. Chary, op. cit., pp. 16 ff., who traces the genesis of the Hebrew idea of God 
dwelling in a sanctuary. 

48 To complete a study of the Synoptic presentation of the Eucharist as covenant, 
one should discuss Lk’s account of the two disciples on the way to Emmaus, their recogni- 
tion of Christ “in the breaking of the bread,” and the whole question of the relation be- 
tween the Resurrection and the Eucharist. But since such a discussion would depend so 
heavily on a simultaneous study of the presentation of the primitive Eucharist in the 
Acts of the Apostles, no attempt is made here to delve into this very challenging question. 
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heart of the new covenant, for it is exercised in the Supper and the 
Passion when He instituted this new covenant. Moreover, the full 
meaning of the new covenant is seen only when one realizes that it is 
Christ as priest, as offering Himself to men and to His Father on behalf 
of men, that is the new covenant. 

For that reason, diathéké is so focal a word in the Eucharistic text 


that its interpretation is the key to interpreting the meaning of the | 


Supper, and with it the meaning of Christianity. In studying diathéké 
we saw that Christ, eating the final Pasch with His “brethren,” 
instituted the new covenant in His own blood offered in redemptive 
sacrifice. There is question of a new relationship between God and 
men, of which Christ is the essential realization and in which other 
men participate by sharing His body and blood. It is this relationship, 
continually dynamic because it involves man’s sacrificial submission 
to God’s will, sacramental because it is expressed in the anamnésis 
of Christ’s own Eucharistic action, that dominates Christian history 
from its beginning in the Incarnation to its consummation in eternity. 
It is this idea of covenant, formally identical with the idea of kingdom, 
that dominates the thought of the Synoptic Gospels, even though the 
word diathéké itself is confined to the text of the Supper. 
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TWO CONTEMPORARY APPROACHES TO THEOLOGY 


JOHN S. DUNNE, C.S.C. 
University of Notre Dame 


Darras oop philosophy is divided into two main schools of 
thought, the analytic and the existentialist. Analysis could be 
described as a method of gaining an understanding of the ultimate 
structure of facts by means of a clarification of the meaning of lan- 
guage.' Existentialism, on the other hand, could be described as a 
method of gaining an understanding of the meaning of being by means 
of a clarification of the structure of human existence.? Like other 
philosophies these two are potential theologies and become theologies 
in effect when their respective methods are used to gain an under- 
standing of faith. John Wisdom has attempted an analytic approach 
to the understanding of faith in his essay, ‘“‘Gods,’’* and Rudolf 
Bultmann has proposed an existentialist approach in his essay, ‘““New 
Testament and Mythology.’* Both ask about the difference between 


1 Because I will be concerned with John Wisdom’s version of analysis, I have based 
the description on his essay, “Is Analysis a Useful Method in Philosophy?’’, to be found 
in his Philosophy and Psycho-Analysis (Oxford, 1957) pp. 16-35. 

2 What I have attempted to describe here is the method that Heidegger propounds 
in the preface to Sein und Zeit. It is Heidegger’s philosophy and particularly this book of 
his that Bultmann uses to build up his theology, although Bultmann seems to concern 
himself only with the clarification of the structure of human existence and not with the 
investigation of the meaning of being. 

3 The essay has been reprinted often enough to have acquired a certain notoriety. It 
appeared first in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society 45 (1944-45) pp. 185-206. It is 
also to be found in Wisdom, op. cit., pp. 149-68; in Jarrett and McMurrin (ed.), Con- 
temporary Philosophy (New York, 1954) pp. 239-52; and in A. Flew (ed.), Logic and Lan- 
guage (First Series; Oxford, 1955) pp. 187-206. Both for convenience and precision I will 
cite the essay by section numbers instead of page numbers. 

‘The essay is to be found in H. Bartsch (ed.), Kerygma und Mythos 1 (Hamburg- 
Volksdorf, 1948) pp. 15-48, followed with criticism by other Protestant theologians and 
replies by Bultmann. Of interest also are the criticisms by Karl Barth in 2 (1952) and by 
Karl Jaspers in 3 (1957). The debate between Bultmann and Jaspers has been translated 
under the title Myth and Christianity (New York, 1958). Bultmann has been criticized 
from a Catholic point of view by L. Malevez, Le message chrétien et le mythe (Brussels, 
1954), by R. Marlé, Bulimann et Vinterprétation du Nouveau Testament (Paris, 1956), and 
others. There is a special advantage, though, in considering Bultmann’s position alongside 
that of someone like John Wisdom, as we shall do here, because the Entmythologisierung 
issue involves not only the problems that center around the notion of “existence” but 
also those that center around the notion of “fact” and “verification.” I will cite Bultmann’s 


45 
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belief and unbelief, whether the believer and the unbeliever differ in 
attitude or whether they differ as to facts. Wisdom’s question is 
whether they differ as to facts or whether they differ merely in atti- 
tude. Bultmann’s question, one might say by way of comparison and 
contrast, is whether they differ in attitude or whether they differ 
merely as to facts. Though a Catholic will find much to criticize in 
either approach,’ it is profitable for him to engage in discussion of one 
and the other as a kind of dialogue with contemporary thought. In 
this essay, accordingly, I will attempt to surmise from an examination 
of Wisdom’s method whether or not an analytic approach would be 
appropriate in theology, and from an examination of Bultmann’s 
method whether an existentialist approach would be appropriate. 
My conclusion will be that neither would be appropriate without 
undergoing a metamorphosis: the one a metamorphosis of the notion 
of “fact,” the other a metamorphosis of the notion of “existence.” 


THE ANALYTIC APPROACH OF JOHN WISDOM 


It will be easier to understand John Wisdom’s approach to theology 
if we set it off against Alfred Ayer’s critique of theology in chapter 6 
of Language, Truth, and Logic.* Theological statements are meaning- 
less, Ayer says, because to be meaningful a statement must be either 
tautological or empirically verifiable. He does not bother to show that 
theological statements are not tautological—perhaps he assumes that 
the invalidity of the ontological argument for God’s existence has 
been established beyond doubt and that this shows that theological 
statements could not be tautological.? He argues from the idea that 





essay from the English translation of Bartsch’s first volume by R. Fuller, Kerygma and 
Myth (London, 1957) pp. 1-44. Also I will refer to Bultmann’s reply to his critics on pp. 
191-211 of the same volume. 

5In Pope Pius XII’s Encyclical, Humani generis (AAS 42 [1950]), existentialism is 
criticized on p. 563, and existentialism in theology is criticized on p. 566. The strictures 
expressed there would apply at least to the philosophy of Sartre, since Sartre calls his 
philosophy “existentialism” (most of the other “existentialists’” have repudiated the 
title) and since Sartre describes his position in the terms used on p. 563 of the Encyclical. 
Cf. Sartre’s famous lecture, L’Existentialisme est un humanisme (Paris, 1946). 

* Alfred Ayer, Language, Truth, and Logic (London, 1938) pp. 171-83. 

7 The ontological argument is refuted in the logico-analytic school by means of Bertrand 
Russell’s theory of descriptions expounded in Whitehead and Russell, Principia mathe- 
matica 1 (Cambridge, 1910) pp. 69-75. Cf. Wisdom, op. cit., pp. 59 and 202. 
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God is supposed to transcend the world that theological statements 
are not empirically verifiable. Only in the more primitive religions 
where the gods are not transcendent can theological statements be 
empirically verifiable, he concludes, for there a statement like “Zeus 
is angry” can be equivalent to an empirically verifiable statement like 
“it is thundering.” This requirement that a statement be either tauto- 
logical or empirically verifiable if it is to be meaningful is the famous 
“verification principle” of the logical empiricists. In his review of the 
new edition of Ayer’s book, Wisdom pointed out that the verification 
principle, designed to eliminate metaphysics, was itself a metaphysical 
principle and “quite incapable of eliminating metaphysics or anything 
else.’ This critical attitude towards the verification principle, it would 
seem, is what made it possible for him to adopt an approach to theology 
that was not purely destructive. His approach, nevertheless, is inferior 
to Ayer’s in one fairly fundamental respect: he fails to distinguish 
between the logic of statements about God and that of statements 
about the gods. 

Wisdom begins his essay on gods by saying that the existence of God 
is not an experimental issue in the way it was when Elias settled the 
question who was God, Yahweh or Baal, by a contest of prayer to see 
whose god would send down fire from heaven (1 K 18:23 ff.). One 
could reply, however, that the story of Elias is exceptional, that the 
rule was “Thou shalt not put the Lord thy God to the proof” (Dt 
6:16), that it was exemplified in the story of Christ resisting the 
temptation of Satan to cast Himself down from the pinnacle of the 
Temple (Mt 4:5-7), that, in short, it was forbidden in the biblical 
religion to make an experimental issue of God. I would agree, then, 
with the principal part of Wisdom’s statement, namely, that the exist- 
ence of God is not an experimental issue. What he intends here, as he 
says further on, is that even though the believer and the unbeliever 
differ as to facts, their difference is not the gross kind that can be 
settled by experiment. 

Unfortunately, though, he goes on to account for his statement that 
the existence of God is not an experimental issue in the way it was by 

5 Op. cit., p. 245. To judge, however, from his earlier essay, “Metaphysics and Verifi- 


cation,” ibid., pp. 51-101, Wisdom’s argument is not with the principle itself but only 
with the way it is ordinarily presented. 
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adding that this is due in part, if not wholly, to our better knowledge 
of why things happen as they do.® This is an unfortunate statement if 
he means that most of those who believe in God no longer believe in 
miracles. It is also unfortunate if he means that because of the progress 
of science many occurrences that would have been thought miraculous 
are no longer thought to be so. For this would be helpful to his state- 
ment about the existence of God being no longer an experimental 
issue only if miracles were supposed to be experimental proofs. They 
are not. They are not supposed to be proofs to which God can be put, 
as Wisdom thinks, by means of prayer. 

Belief in gods, he adds, is not merely a matter of expectation of a 
world to come. The believer and the unbeliever differ as to the facts 
of this life, he means, not only as to the facts of a future life. In this 
essay he wants to consider those believers who do not believe in a future 
life, or to consider the differences between believers and unbelievers 
in so far as these differences are not a matter of belief in a future life. 
He does not want to consider here, he says, expectations as to what one 
will see and feel after death nor what sort of reasons these “logically 
unique” expectations could have.'® From his book, Other Minds, how- 
ever, where he spoke less cautiously of this matter, one would gather 
that he does not know any sort of reasons that these logically unique 
expectations could have, that these expectations to him are not only 
logically unique but illogical. Ayer came to this conclusion, under- 
standably enough, from the verification principle.” Without under- 
taking to defend the verification principle, though, it would be diffi- 
cult to argue such a thesis. Wisdom, therefore, wisely abstains. 

What differences are there between believer and unbeliever, he 
asks, that are not experimental nor merely eschatological? And is it 
that believers are superstitious or that unbelievers are blind? The 
differences are as to the existence of another world, he answers, not 
just a world to come but a world that is now, though beyond our 
senses.'* The question is like that of the existence of other minds. We 
can reasonably affirm the existence of other minds, he says, because 
in this way we can explain for ourselves why others behave the way 
they do. If there are like reasons for affirming the existence of a divine 


® “Gods,” § 1. 0 Tbid., § 2. 1! Other Minds (New York, 1952) p. 41. 
2 Op. cit., p. 177. 13 “Gods,”’ § 3. 
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mind or of divine minds, then unbelievers are blind, but if there are 
not, then believers are superstitious. One can concede to Wisdom that 
believers do believe that God reveals Himself to us through something 
analogous to the words and actions by which other minds reveal them- 
selves to us. The trouble with the analogy is that to Wisdom other 
minds are merely a reasonable hypothesis. 

The question, “Is belief in gods reasonable?”’, he tells us, can be 
resolved into three questions. First, “Is there ever any behaviour 
which gives reason to believe in any sort of mind?” Second, “Are 
there other mind-patterns in nature beside the human and animal 
patterns which we can easily detect, and are these other mind-patterns 
super-human?” Third, “But are these things sufficiently striking to be 
called a mind-pattern? Can we fairly call them manifestations of a 
divine being?” Wisdom wants to take an affirmative answer to the 
first question for granted here, even though it would not be granted by 
someone like Ayer.'® This he can fairly do, since he has discussed it at 
length in his book, Other Minds. The problem, then, reduces to the 
other two questions, one of them requesting evidence and the other 
inquiring as to its sufficiency. From the phrasing of the questions one 
cannot tell whether the “mind-patterns’” of which Wisdom speaks 
would be a world order such as forms the starting point of the teleo- 
logical argument for the existence of God or whether they would be a 
providential plan of salvation manifested in history or whether they 
would be the sort of thing Thales had in mind when he said: “All 
things are full of gods.” Perhaps the term is meant to cover any of 
these possibilities. 

The third question, the question whether an alleged mind-pattern 
would be enough mind-like to be called “mind-proving,” looks very 
much like a mere matter of the application of a name. So Wisdom tries 
to show that the line between a question of fact and a question or 
decision as to the application of a name is not as simple as it might 
seem. The line between using a name because of how we feel, he says, 
and because of what we have noticed is not sharp. Sometimes when 
there is agreement as to “the facts,” he points out, there is still argu- 
ment as to whether the defendant did or did not “exercise reasonable 
care,”’ was or was not “negligent.” Thus, he concludes, even though 


4 Tbid., § 4. 18 Ayer, op. cit., pp. 201 ff. 
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the statement, “There is a God,” evinces an attitude to the familiar, 
it also evinces some recognition of patterns in time easily missed, and 
therefore difference as to there being any gods is in part a difference 
as to what is so, a difference as to facts, though it is not an experi- 
mental issue. '* 

How it is that an “explanatory hypothesis” such as the existence of 
God may start by being experimental and gradually become something 
quite different, he tries to make plain by means of a parable.” There 
were two people who planted a garden and left it long neglected. So 
when they returned they found weeds among the plants, or perhaps 
plants among the weeds. Seeing the plants, one said: “A gardener has 
done this.”’ The other, though, seeing the weeds, said: ‘No, the garden 
has been neglected.” Then they inquire diligently whether anyone 
has seen someone at work in their garden and find that no one has. 
They re-examine the garden more carefully. They inquire as to what 
has happened to other gardens in like circumstances. But when all is 
done, they still disagree. Now, says Wisdom, the gardener hypothesis 
is no longer experimental, the difference between one who accepts and 
one who rejects it is now not a matter of the one expecting something 
that the other does not expect. There is, to be sure, a difference in 
their attitudes towards the garden. But is this all? The question 
remains, therefore, whether there can be a difference as to the facts 
between the believer and the unbeliever if the issue of God is not 
experimental. 

The statements, “There is a God” and “There is no God,” could 
conceivably be veiled interjections evincing different attitudes towards 
the world. Now, asks Wisdom, can an interjection have a logic?’* An 
interjection is the manifestation of an attitude in the utterance of a 
word, in the application of a name. To have a logic would be to be 
possessed of a method of being decided true or false. Experiment, 
however, is not the only conceivable method of this kind. We can 
easily recollect disputes, says Wisdom, which though they cannot be 
settled by experiment are yet disputes in which one party may be 
right and the other wrong. This may happen in pure and applied 
mathematics and logic.’* For example, two accountants provided with 


16 “Gods,” § 5. 17 Thid., § 6.1. 
18 Thid., § 6.2. 9 Tbid., § 6.3. 
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the same data may reach different results, and this difference is re- 
solved not by collecting further data but by going over the calculations 
again. But it will not do, he says, to describe the theistic issue as one 
settleable by such calculation. Dispute about God may have been 
carried on this way in medieval times, he is willing to concede, but 
today, he is convinced, it is not.”° 

When in courts of law opposing counsel are agreed as to the facts 
and are not trying to settle a question of further fact but are concerned 
whether the defendant exercised reasonable care, whether a ledger is a 
document, whether a certain body was a public authority, the logic 
of the dispute, says Wisdom, though a priori, is not a chain of deduc- 
tive reasoning as in a mathematical calculation but a matter of the 
cumulative effect of severally inconclusive premises. The solution of 
the question is a decision, a ruling by the judge, which is, Wisdom 
concedes, a choice of a name for the facts and an exclamation evincing 
an attitude, but it is an exclamation which not only has a purpose but 
also has a logic.*! That the reasons which make faith reasonable are 
“like the legs of a chair, not the links of a chain,” may be the assump- 
tion underlying the method of multiple argument in the Summa 
contra gentiles of St. Thomas. It seems to be the point of Newman’s 
theory of “converging probabilities.”** The perils in the idea are 
declared in the condemnation of the Modernist proposition, “assensus 
fidei ultimo innititur in congerie probabilitatum.”” The difference 
between Newman and the Modernists is that Newman’s probabilities 
“converge.” In like manner, Wisdom’s probabilities have a “cumula- 
tive effect.’’5 

Another model for the differences between believer and unbeliever, 
Wisdom thinks, would be differences as to whether a thing is beautiful. 
There is a procedure for settling these differences too, he points out, 
and this consists not only in reasoning and redescription as in the 
legal case, but also in a more literal re-setting-before with re-looking 


 Thid., § 6.4. 1 Thid., § 6.5. 
= Grammar of Assent (London, 1891) pp. 288 ff. 
*% DB 2025. 


“Cf. R. Aubert, Le probléme de Vacte de foi (Louvain, 1945) pp. 371 f., and especially 
382 f. 

**It is doubtful, though, that Wisdom’s idea is identical with Newman’s, for it is 
doubtful that the “cumulative effect” of the probabilities is intended to be moral certitude. 
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or re-listening.** What he is saying here is not that differences of belief 
are as subjective as differences of taste, but that they are no more 
purely subjective than are differences as to whether a thing is beauti- 
ful, that the maxim, De gustibus non est disputandum, applies no more 
to the one than it does to the other. Thus, he concludes, if we say 
that when a difference as to the existence of God is not one as to future 
happenings, then it is not experimental and therefore not as to the 
facts, we must not forthwith assume that there is no right and wrong 
about it, no procedure which tends to settle it, nor even that this 
procedure is in no sense a discovery of new facts. Even scientists, he 
observes, argue about rival hypotheses with a vigor which is not 
exactly proportioned to difference in expectations of experimental 
results. The difference as to whether God exists, though, involves our 
attitudes more than scientific disputes and in this respect, he thinks, 
is more like a difference as to whether there is beauty in a thing.” 

A further procedure by which differences as to whether a thing is 
beautiful and the like can be settled is what he calls “the connecting 
technique.”” It is a method of convincing another of one’s way of 
thinking in such matters by pointing out likenesses, connections, of 
the thing in question with something else. This is what one does, for 
instance, in referring to other cases in law. In using the connecting 
technique, he says, the critic like the scientist is concerned to show up 
the irrelevance of time and place.* There is also an inverse procedure, 
a disconnecting technique, by which one can show up misconnections 
in the other man’s thinking, such as the Monte Carlo fallacy (a favorite 
example of Wisdom’s) where by mismanaging the laws of chance a 
man passes from noticing that a certain number or color has not turned 
up for a long while to an improper confidence that it will soon turn up. 
Such misconnections, Wisdom says, come from mismanagement of the 
language one is using.*® But usually, he believes, wrongheadedness or 
wrongheartedness in a situation, blindness to what is there or seeing 
what is not, does not arise merely from mismanagement of language 
but is more due to connections which are not mishandled in language, 
for the reason that they are not put into language at all. These he 
names “unspoken connections.” Spoken connections are the province 


% “Gods,” §6.6. "Ibid. §6.7. "Ibid. §7. ™ Ibid., §8. 
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of philosophical analysis, ‘“‘a process of setting out fairly what has 
been set out unfairly.”” Unspoken connections are the neighboring 
province of psychoanalysis, ‘‘a process of setting out fairly what has 
not been set out at all.’’° 

Having made all these preliminary remarks Wisdom is ready to 
settle the issue between the believer and the unbeliever. “Now what 
happens, what should happen,” he asks, “when we inquire in this way 
into the reasonableness, the propriety of belief in gods?” His answer: 
“A double and opposite-phased change.’’*! The first phase of the change 
is to show up an unspoken connection that favors the unbeliever, but 
the second and opposite phase is to show up one that favors the be- 
liever. The first is to reveal the source of belief, but the second is to 
reveal that the source proves to be an unexpected reason for belief. 
The first phase is to reject God with Freud as an infantile projection 
of the unconscious, infantile because God is thought to be our Father. 
The second phase is to rediscover God with Jung (Wisdom, though, 
does not name Jung here), torediscover Him as a presence in that very 
unconscious which is the source of such projections. Thus the believer 
and the unbeliever, according to Wisdom, differ as to the facts of 
psychoanalysis. 

This, I realize, would be a difference as to facts, not simply a differ- 
ence in attitude, for psychological statements are statements of fact, 
not mere expressions of attitude like exclamations. Also, I know that 
an atheist who is an atheist because he believes in the absolute auton- 
omy of the self, like Sartre, will deny the existence of independent 
powers in the unconscious for the same reason that he denies the exist- 
ence of God—because the existence of such powers would limit the 
autonomy of the self. This seems to be the origin of Sartre’s opposition 
to psychoanalysis and his attempt to rival it with “existential psycho- 
analysis.’ Nonetheless, it seems to me that Wisdom would have done 
better to have distinguished between the logic of statements about the 
gods and that of statements about God and to have limited his con- 
clusion to the former. If he had done that, the first phase would have 
been to criticize the stories of the gods with Plato in the Republic,® 


% Tbid., $9. 31 Tbid., § 10. 
® Cf. Sartre, L’Eire et le néant (Paris, 1943) Part 4, chap. 2. 
* Book 2 and the beginning of Book 3. 
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and the second and opposite phase would have been to admit with 
Plato in the Laws that every myth has its truth.™ 


THE EXISTENTIALIST APPROACH OF RUDOLF BULTMANN 


John Wisdom, we saw, maintains that the believer and the unbe- 
liever, besides differing in their attitude towards the facts, differ as to 
the facts themselves, but he reaches this conclusion only by failing to 
distinguish between the logic of statements about God and that of 
statements about the gods. By making the distinction which Wisdom 
fails to make, Alfred Ayer, we saw, comes to the conclusion that while 
statements about the gods can be statements of fact, statements 
about God can only be expressions of attitude. Rudolf Bultmann, we 
shall see now, says what Ayer says the other way around, namely that 
statements of fact in the New Testament and the Creed, those at least 
which are not conceded by unbelievers, are mythological like state- 
ments about the gods, and that only “existential’’ statements,** ex- 
pressions of attitude, can be genuine statements about God. The 
believer and the unbeliever, therefore, do not or should not differ as 
to the facts, according to Bultmann, but should differ only in their 
attitude towards the facts. The process by which nonexistential state- 
ments in the New Testament and the Creed are translated into existen- 
tial statements he calls Entmythologisierung. 

He begins his famous essay, ‘““New Testament and Mythology,” by 
branding as mythology the factual claims of believers which unbe- 
lievers reject. All three of the categories of factual claims mentioned by 
Wisdom are reduced to the common category of myth: the miracles 
which Wisdom took for experimental claims, the expectation of a world 
to come which he excused himself from considering, and the other world 
existing now and exercising an influence over our lives which was the 
principal object of his study. “The miracles of the New Testament,” 
says Bultmann, “have ceased to be miraculous,’’** and his reason is 
much the same as Wisdom’s reason for saying that God is no longer an 
experimental issue, namely, our better knowledge of why things 

* Book 10. This is an interpretation, not an indirect quotation. Cf. Eric Voegelin, 
Order and History 1 (Baton Rouge, La., 1956) p. 11. 

% “Existential” in the terminology of existentialism, not in the terminology of modern 


logic, where “existential sentences’ are contrasted with “universal sentences.” 
3 Kerygma and Myth, p. 5. 
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happen as they do. “The mythical eschatology,” he says, “is untenable 
for the simple reason that the parousia of Christ never took place as 
the New Testament expected.”*” As for the other world, “It is im- 
possible to use electric light and the wireless and to avail ourselves 
of modern medical and surgical discoveries, and at the same time to 
believe in the New Testament world of daemons and spirits.’’** These 
reasons are not Bultmann’s. They are those which unbelievers allege 
against the factual claims of believers. Bultmann is taking advantage 
of them here as a convenient means of getting rid of the factual differ- 
ences of the believer and the unbeliever. 

After criticizing their factual differences, though, he goes on to 
criticize their differences in attitude. It is true that he thinks the 
believer should differ in attitude from the unbeliever. Yet there are 
some features of the believer’s attitude which Bultmann finds incom- 
patible with the fundamental attitude advocated by existentialists 
and, for that matter, by most philosophers under Kant’s influence. 
This attitude, to put it in Kantian terms, is that of autonomy, or, to 
put it in existentialist terms and indeed Bultmann’s own words, it is 
the resolve to “exist,”’ the decision to assume complete responsibility 
for oneself.** Described as a theory rather than an attitude, it is “the 
modern conception of human nature as a self-subsistent unity immune 
from the interference of supernatural powers.’ Such interference 
would be, for example, the working of the Spirit and of the sacraments 
as conceived in the New Testament.“ The doctrine of original sin is 
incompatible with such an attitude, since it implies that one is not 
completely responsible for oneself but that what one is can be the 
responsibility of Adam. With original sin goes the idea of death as a 
punishment for sin and also the doctrine of the atonement, which con- 
tains in addition the idea that Christ can assume one’s responsibility. 
These features of the believer’s attitude, therefore, are put into the 
category of mythology along with his factual claims. 

The mythological conception of man, I will readily concede, is 
diametrically opposed to the Kantian and post-Kantian conception of 
man’s autonomy. For example, in the Enuma elish, the Babylonian 
myth of creation, man is created to serve the gods, who are conceived 


7 Toc. cit. Loc. cit. *Ibid.,p.193. “Ibid.,p.7. Ibid., p. 6. 
® Tbid., pp. 7 f. 
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to be the various parts of the world.“ In the Bible, on the contrary, 
man is made to the image of God, to rule over the various parts of the 
world: “Let us make man to our image and likeness, and let him have 
dominion over the fishes of the sea and the fowls of the air and the 
beasts and the whole earth and every creeping creature that moveth 
upon the earth” (Gn 1:26). The doctrine of autonomy seems to be 
nothing but a corruption of the biblical doctrine that man is the image 
of God, for it makes man his own god. The resolve to assume complete 
responsibility for oneself is not unlike the resolve to become “as gods, 
knowing good and evil.’ Sartre has seen clearly that such an attitude 
is incompatible with any belief in God at all. Bultmann, however, 
thinks that it is incompatible only with certain features of the tradi- 
tional belief in God. 

His own method of Entmythologisierung, nevertheless, he believes to 
be truer to the essential message of Christianity than any previous 
attempts at eliminating the mythology in the New Testament. The 
allegorical interpretation of the New Testament, he says, has dogged 
the Church throughout her history and amounts to nothing but a 
method of evading the critical question by spiritualizing the mythical 
events so that they become symbols of processes going on in the soul, 
thus allowing the individual believer to escape from the literal meaning 
into the realm of the soul.“ His criticism of the older liberal theologians 
like Harnack is that their ethical interpretation of the New Testament 
eliminated not only the mythology but also the kerygma, the preaching 
of Christ and Him crucified.“ The interpretation of Christianity as a 
form of mysticism by the History of Religions school was closer to the 
truth, Bultmann thinks, but it too was a destruction of the kerygma 
along with the mythology. The message of the cross, he believes, is 
neither an ethical nor a mystical but an eschatological doctrine.“ 

* Tablet 6, lines 36 and 130, in A. Heidel, The Babylonian Genesis (Chicago, 1951) 
pp. 47 and 51. 

“ “Cette connaissance, qui est ainsi interdite, est un privilége que Dieu se réserve, 
que l’homme n’exercait pas avant la chute mais qu’il usurpe par le péché. Ce n’est donc 
ni l’omniscience, que l’homme déchu ne posséde pas, ni le discernment moral, qu’avait 
déja l’homme innocent et que Dieu ne peut pas refuser 4 sa créature raisonnable. C’est 
la faculté de décider soi-meme ce qui est bien et mal et d’agir en conséquence, une revendi- 
cation d’autonomie morale, par laquelle "homme renie son état de créature et renverse 


l’ordre établi par Dieu.” R. de Vaux, La Genése (Paris, 1953) p. 45, note (a). 
‘Ss Kerygma and Myth, p. 13. * Loc. cit. "7 Tbid., p. 14. 
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What he means here by “eschatological” is not what he meant earlier 
by “mythical eschatology,” namely, the Last Things, nor yet the 
“yltimate history” that Karl Barth attempts to substitute for “chrono- 
logically final history,’ but rather what transcends the barrier be- 
tween the present and the past or between the present and the future. 
The cross is the eschatological occurrence, because even though it is 
an event of the past it is present to us in the word of God and the 
sacraments. This “‘historizing of eschatology,” Bultmann thinks, was 
already introduced by St. Paul and radically carried through by St. 
John in the New Testament itself.* 

Since to be always present to us, to be forever Now, to be ever a 
pressing issue is to have existential significance, Bultmann thinks that 
an existentialist interpretation is the only way to bring out the genuine 
meaning of Christianity in myth-free form.®® For this he has been 
criticized by a number of other Protestant theologians. Their objection 
is that by undertaking an existentialist interpretation of Christianity 
Bultmann is subordinating the kerygma to philosophy. Bultmann’s 
reply is to distinguish between an existentialist (existential) analysis 
of human existence in general and an existential (existentiell) under- 
standing of the here and now. Philosophy, he says, provides us with 
the former, while the kerygma provides us with the latter. The phil- 
osophy of existence, specifically the philosophy of Heidegger, tells us 
that we ought to exist, that we ought to assume complete responsi- 
bility for ourselves. The kerygma, on the contrary, tells us how we 
ought to exist, that the decision in which this complete responsibility 
is assumed should be a decision for God, not a decision for self. To put 
it another way, philosophy tells us that we ought not to lose our 
identity by becoming immersed in the concrete world of nature but 
that we should commit ourselves totally to the future. The kerygma 
then tells us that our total commitment to the future must be a com- 
mitment to God." The question here, it seems to me, is whether one 
can commit oneself totally to God if one is resolved to assume complete 
responsibility for oneself. 

 Ibid., p. 9. 

“Cf. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament (tr. K. Grobel) 2 (London, 1955) 


38 ff. 
5° Kerygma and Myth, pp. 15 f. 51 Jbid., pp. 193 ff. 
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Notwithstanding this division of labor between philosophy and the 
kerygma, Bultmann finds in St. Paul not only a clarification of the 
“ontic” structure of human existence, an existenti understanding of 
the here and now, but also a clarification of the “ontological” structure 
of human existence, an existentialist understanding of human exist- 
ence in general. The term séma or “body” in the Pauline Epistles 
denotes, according to Bultmann, man as a being who has a relationship 
to himself, who is placed at his own disposal and is responsible for his 
own existence. Here, in other words, Bultmann thinks that he has 
found a term for autonomous existence in the New Testament itself. 
The clarification of the ontological structure of human existence is 
completed by an analysis of the Pauline terms psyché, pneuma, 29é, 
nous, and kardia, which carry, according to Bultmann, the comple- 
mentary idea that man’s existence is never to be found in the present 
as a fulfilled reality, but always lies ahead of him, that his existence is 
always an intention and a quest, and in it he may find himself or lose 
his grip upon himself, gain himself or fail to do so.™ It is in virtue of 
considerations like these, I believe, that Bultmann says “‘Heidegger’s 
existentialist analysis of the ontological structure of being would seem 
to be no more than a secularized, philosophical version of the New 
Testament view of human life.’ 

It is on the “ontic’” level that the difference between the believer 
and the unbeliever comes to light, and, as one would expect in an 
existentialist interpretation of Christianity, it proves to be the differ- 
ence between authentic and unauthentic existence. The life of faith 
is authentic existence, and human existence apart from faith is un- 
authentic existence.“ Human existence apart from faith is described 
in the Pauline terms “flesh,” “‘sin,” and “‘world.”’®* The life of faith is 
described in the terms “righteousness of God,” “grace,” “faith,” and 
“freedom.”’®* The cosmological dualism of light and darkness, truth 
and falsehood, life and death, characteristic of Gnostic mythology 
becomes in the Gospel and Epistles of St. John, according to Bultmann, 
a dualism of decision.” All these pairs of opposites become pairs of 


® Theology of the New Testament 1 (London, 1952) 227. 

8 Kerygma and Myth, p. 24. % Tbid., pp. 17-22. 
55 Theology of the New Testament, §§ 21-27. 

56 Thid., §§ 28-40. 57 Tbid. 2, 21. 
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alternatives in a choice between God and self, the “Either-Or” of 
Sgren Kierkegaard. Unauthentic existence is an attitude of self-reli- 
ance, and authentic existence is an attitude of reliance on God. The 
note of autonomy, though, concealed in the notion of “existence” 
comes to light when Bultmann says that the predestinarian statements 
of St. Paul and St. John do not mean that the Spirit’s “leading” or the 
Father’s “drawing” precede the decision for God, but only that such a 
decision does not proceed from worldly motives.® 

After defining the difference between the life of the believer and 
that of the unbeliever as one of authentic and unauthentic existence, 
Bultmann asks himself whether we can have the Christian under- 
standing of existence without Christ, whether authentic existence is 
possible in any form other than that of commitment to Christ. His 
answer is that it is not. The life of faith is not a pure attitude but is an 
attitude towards a fact, the historical fact of the death of Jesus. 
“Faith in the sense of obedient self-commitment and inward detach- 
ment from the world is only possible when it is faith in Jesus Christ.’’®* 
To the unbeliever the death of Jesus is nothing but another historical 
fact, but to the believer it is the act of God. If there were no act of 
God to which it would be the response, the attitude of reliance on God 
or the abandonment of self-reliance would be illusory. 

To say this, though, to say that authentic existence is possible only 
in the form of commitment to Christ, is to contradict Heidegger and 
all other existentialists who are not Christian. Bultmann is aware of 
this and he maintains that the authentic existence of which such 
philosophers speak is in reality a form of self-assertion and thus, on 
their own showing, a form of unauthentic existence. “In Heidegger’s 
case,” he says, “the perversity of such an attitude is less obvious 
because he does not characterize resolve as self-commitment. But it is 
clear that the shouldering of the accident of his destiny in the facing 
of death is really the same radical self-assertion on man’s part.’’® 
Indeed it is. But this seems to be a very good reason why the term 
“existence” in the sense understood by Heidegger cannot be used to 
describe the life of faith. 

Although he maintains that the life of faith is not a pure attitude 


58 Tbid. 1, 329 f., on St. Paul; and 2, 23, on St. John. 
%® Kerygma and Myth, p. 22.  Tbid., p. 30. 
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but an attitude towards a certain definite fact, the historical fact of the 
death of Jesus, Bultmann does not for that concede that there should 
be any difference as to the facts between believer and unbeliever. Any 
difference that may exist in practice, such as a difference as to the fact 
of the resurrection of Jesus, is to be resolved, he thinks, in favor of the 
unbeliever. For this reason he denies that Jesus literally rose from the 
dead. If the resurrection were a fact, he argues, then it could be verified 
by the historical method and there would be no argument against it on 
the part of unbelievers. If it could be verified by the historical method, 
moreover, it would not be a matter of faith but a matter of historical 
science. As it is, though, all that can be verified by the historical 
method, he thinks, is that the disciples of Jesus came to believe that 
He rose from the dead.*! The death of Jesus, on the other hand, is a 
different matter, for it can be established historically that there was a 
man named Jesus of Nazareth who was put to death under Pontius 
Pilate. So there is no argument between believer and unbeliever on 
this. Their difference is in their attitude towards it. Bultmann’s diffi- 
culty in the question of the resurrection and in the general question 
whether there is or should be a difference as to facts between believers 
and unbelievers lies in the notion of “fact” and “verification.” It is 
more difficult to deal with him on this score than it is to deal with the 
logical empiricists, for the simple reason that he has no explicit veri- 
fication principle that can be submitted to examination and criticism. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The first question we proposed to answer by this examination of two 
contemporary approaches to theology was whether the analytic ap- 
proach is appropriate in theology. The analytic problem in theology is, 
as we have seen, the problem whether the believer and the unbeliever 
differ as to the facts. The meaning of the problem is such that an 
affirmative solution would assert that there is a method of settling the 
differences, and a negative solution would assert that the differences 
cannot be settled. This is because the definition of “fact” in the prob- 
lem is furnished by the verification principle: “the meaning of a state- 
ment of fact is its method of verification.” It is clear that theological 
statements cannot be statements of fact in this sense unless we postu- 


© Tbid., p. 42. 
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late the existence of a theological method of verification or else reduce 
theological statements to some other kind of statement. Alfred Ayer 
reduces statements about the gods like “Zeus is angry’”’ to empirical 
statements like “it is thundering,” but asserts that statements about a 
transcendent God cannot be statements of fact but only expressions of 
attitude. John Wisdom, by failing to distinguish between the logic of 
statements about God and that of statements about the gods, arrives 
at the conclusion that theological statements are statements of fact 
and that their method of verification is that of psychology, specifically 
that of psychoanalysis. We can conclude, it would seem, that the 
analytic problem is a pseudo problem in theology unless the definition 
of “fact”’ be broadened to include the method of theology as a legitimate 
method of verification. 

The other question we proposed to answer was whether the existen- 
tialist approach is appropriate in theology. Rudolf Bultmann supposes 
something like a negative solution to the analytic problem, for he puts 
the factual claims made by believers into the category of mythology 
with statements about the gods. He maintains, in other words, that 
the believer should not differ with the unbeliever as to the facts but 
only in his attitude towards the facts, specifically towards the fact 
of the death of Jesus. The existentialist problem in theology, then, is 
whether the difference in attitude that subsists between believer and 
unbeliever after their factual differences have been removed is a differ- 
ence of authentic and unauthentic existence. (Actually, the problem 
can still be posed even if the factual differences are not removed.) The 
rightness or wrongness of Bultmann’s affirmative solution depends on 
that of the resolve to “exist,” the will to assume complete responsi- 
bility for one’s decision for God. This “complete responsibility,” the 
existentialist version of the Kantian idea of autonomy, is admittedly 
incompatible with traditional Christian soteriological notions like 
original sin, the atonement, and predestination, all of which Bultmann 
therefore proposes to classify as mythology along with the factual 
claims of believers. The resolve to “exist” in this sense is incompatible, 
according to Sartre, with any belief in God at all. We can conclude, 
it would seem, that an existentialist approach is inappropriate in 
theology as long as the notion of “existence” is not purified of the 
idea of autonomy. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY 


THE LITERATURE OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITY: 
1955-1959 


At the Third International Conference on Patristic Studies, centered at 
Christ Church, Oxford, September 21-26, 1959, three of the most informative 
and absorbing sessions were devoted to Instrumenta studiorum: twenty-six 
brief reports on institutions, series of publications, and projects which are 
of interest to patristic scholars. Owing in part to limitations of time, in 
part to language barriers, it was quite impossible for the speakers to present 
their material to the members of the Conference (ca. 550) in satisfactory 
fashion. As four years ago, so now, through the graciousness of the Con- 
ference’s Secretary and with the co-operation of the scholars who read the 
reports at Oxford it has become possible for the present writer to offer 
some of this wealth, twenty-one of the reports, to a still wider public in 
these pages. It should be emphasized, however, that the accounts which 
follow seldom reproduce the original reports verbatim; our bulletin is an 
adaptation of those reports, primarily in point of style and arrangement, 
less frequently in content, only rarely in criticism. If, therefore, any errors 
of fact have crept into the text, they must in fairness be laid to the present 
writer’s account. It should be noted that a fair amount of information on 
the background, purpose, and program of many of these projects is to be 
found in a similar bulletin on the Second Patristic Conference (cf. THEO0- 
LOGICAL Stupres 17 [1956] 67-92). 


VETUS LATINA! 


Of the twenty-seven VL volumes projected by the Benedictines of 
Beuron under the direction of Dom Bonifatius Fischer, two complete volumes 
have appeared and two fascicles of a third. Volume 1 was introductory; 
it presented a Verzeichnis der Sigel fiir Handschriften und Kirchenschriftsteller 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1949). Volume 2 contained all of Genesis in four fascicles 
(1951-54). Of Volume 26, which takes in the Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse, we have the first two fascicles: James (1956) and 1 Peter 
(1958); the manuscript for 2 Peter should be in the press when this bulletin 
appears; work on 1 John and the Apocalypse has made significant progress. 
Preliminary work towards Volume 11 includes a second verification of the 
patristic citations from Wisdom and Ben Sira; and for Volume 24 a prodigious 


1 Source of information: Dom Bonifatius Fischer, O.S.B., (14b) Erzabtei Beuron/ 
Hohenzollern, Germany. 
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amount of introductory effort has been expended on Ephesians (citations 
from the Fathers, editions, MSS, etc.). 

Patrologists will be particularly impressed by the painstaking attention 
which the VL collaborators pay to the Fathers of the Church and early 
ecclesiastical writers. The more important patristic texts are read and 
reread systematically, with a view to perfecting the already voluminous 
index of citations and allusions. In 1958, for example, VZ scholars worked 
on Augustine (In psalmos), Chromatius, Clement of Rome, Defensor, 
Eustathius, Felix IV, Ferrandus, Filaster, Fortunatianus, Fulgentius and 
Pseudo-Fulgentius, the authentic and spurious works of Gregory the Great, 
Pelagius I, Priscillian, Prosper, Quodvultdeus, Stephen of Larissa, and 
Pseudo-Vigilius. In this connection, reviewers have lauded the practice 
whereby in the published VZ volumes one of the three registers gives, 
for each verse, a complete transcription of the patristic witnesses. 


INSTITUT FUR NEUTESTAMENTLICHE TEXTFORSCHUNG? 


The INT, an institute dedicated to New Testament textual criticism, 
was founded in 1958. Subsidized by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft 
and other scientific bodies, it is part of the University of Miinster in West- 
phalia. In consequence of intensive preliminary work, the Institute is now 
firmly established and equipped with the necessary tools for the research 
and production it contemplates. A possession of special interest is the In- 
stitute’s collection of about 600 microfilms of Greek NT MSS. This number 
will grow, for the INT has ordered 200 other microfilms, will order still 
others, and will photograph MSS in different parts of Europe. Besides its 
director, Kurt Aland, the staff of the Institute now comprises ten assistants. 

The INT is concerned with immediately practical work and with basic 
research. First, the immediately practical. Although the twenty-third 
edition of the Nestle Greek New Testament (1957) was very large, it is 
almost out of print. The twenty-fourth edition is, therefore, being readied. 
Its apparatus will include many new items, revealing the evidence from 
papyri and MSS discovered or published since the previous edition. This 
may well be the last edition in the old form. A completely new edition has 
been in preparation for quite some time, an edition in which the extensive 
rearrangements or revisions will touch not only the text and apparatus 
but also the marginal references, the division of sections, and even the type. 
In the fall of 1959 the first proposals for changes in the text, listing about 
200 instances, were sent for consideration to NT textual critics all over the 


* Source of information: Prof. Dr. Kurt Aland, Schiitzenstrasse 6, Miinster/Westf., 
Germany. 
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world. A second list, with perhaps 500 other proposals, will have gone out 
by the time this bulletin appears. The resulting edition, the twenty-fifth 
edition of Nestle, will be published, it is hoped, in 1962, the 150th anniversary 
of the Wiirttemberg Bible Society. Moreover, the Greek synopsis of the 
four Gospels will appear in 1960. Still on the practical level, the Institute 
acts in close conjunction with the American Bible Society; it is playing an 
important part in the preparation of the ABS’s new edition of the Greek 
NT. Designed especially to meet the needs of translators and exegetes, 
this edition will appear about 1963, together with some supplementary 
volumes—a corpus which will form something like a handbook of NT 
textual criticism and a guide for work in this field. 

Some of the JNT basic research may be mentioned. The JNT is at work 
on Volume 4 of Jiilicher’s Jiala (Jn) and on a second edition of Volume 
2 (Mk), for some years out of print. The material on existing Greek NT 
MSS has been notably enlarged; it is now so well arranged that, in continuing 
the official list of NT MSS, the staff can determine at a glance if a newly 
discovered MS is really new or merely one of those already listed—even 
if the MS consists of one leaf only. A critical analysis of all NT papyri is 
in preparation, as well as certain studies on the NT text as found in the 
Greek Fathers. All this, and much else, is part and parcel of a splendid 
purpose: not only to provide new editions of the Greek NT which reveal 
in detail the results of research since Westcott-Hort and their contem- 
poraries, but also and more importantly to achieve a new basis for NT 
textual criticism, a new understanding of the history of the text, of the 
relationship between MSS, and so on. Some hundreds of hitherto unknown 
MSS have already been studied minutely; hundreds of others are ready for 
study. 

The remarkable progress in NT textual criticism effected by the NT 
within so short a time is further evidence that this sort of research is carried 
on most efficiently and most practicably within the framework of an in- 
stitute. The textual critic working in magnificent isolation labors under 
such comparative disadvantages that he bids fair to become a museum 
piece in our day. 


PATROLOGIA LATINA: SUPPLEMENTUM® 


Four years ago in these pages (17 [1956] 68-71) we detailed Pére Adalbert 
Hamman’s bold project of a Supplement to Migne. The program envisaged 
for PLS was essentially utilitarian, and speed was admittedly of the essence 


3 Source of information: Rév. Pére Adalbert Hamman, O.F.M., Notre-Dame de Buis, 
Besancon (Doubs), France. 
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of the enterprise. To render more useful what is already in Migne (spe- 
cifically, PL 1-96), PLS intended to correct erroneous attributions of 
authorship, regroup works unjustifiably separated, and furnish the latest 
results of scholarly criticism for writings whose origin is warmly disputed. 
To complete and enrich PL, several hundred patristic texts were to be 
added which had been forgotten by the original editors or were discovered 
later, and are now scattered in periodicals or scientific tomes not always 
easy of access. Four volumes were projected. 

PLS 1 has been completed and is published in four fascicles (Paris: 
Garnier, 1958-59). It covers PL 1-21 and comprises the following items: 
(1) Cyprian: a letter; some texts of De unitate; sermons attributed to him; 
two ancient Indicula of his works. (2) Commodian’s Carmen apologeticum. 
(3) Victorinus of Petau’s Commentarius in A pocalypsim, in the recensions 
of Victorinus and Jerome. (4) Potamius’ Epistula de substantia Patris et 
Filii et Spiritus sancti. (5) Hilary of Poitiers: Tractatus mysteriorum; genuine 
and spurious hymns; a table of fragments from his historical works. (6) 
Sermons of Optatus. (7) Poems of Pope Damasus. (8) The complete corpus 
of Gregory of Elvira, who is utterly absent from PL; it includes a lengthy 
treatise De libris SS. scripturarum and an exegetical essay on the Song of 
Songs entitled De epithalamio. (9) Ambrose: some epigrams; Exhortatio ad 
neophytos de symbolo; etc. (10) Tichonius’ commentary In A pocalypsim. 
(11) Texts attributed to Ambrosiaster. (12) Aponius’ commentary In 
Canticum canticorum. (13) The Itinerarium of Egeria. (14) Pelagius: com- 
mentaries on Paul; Tractatus de divitiis; Epistola de malis doctoribus; Epistola 
de possibilitate non peccandi; Epistola de castitate; Liber de induratione cordis 
Pharaonis; 3 books De trinitate; etc. (15) Julian of Eclanum’s commen- 
tary on Job. Precious tables (texts, MSS, initia verborum, collation of PL and 
PLS) round out the volume. 

PLS 2 (= PL 22-48) will cover primarily Jerome and Augustine. Jerome 
will be represented by his commentaries on the Psalms and by his homilies 
on the Psalms and on other topics; critical notes will be added on the 
spuria. For Augustine, PLS will offer a critical note on the Regula Augustini, 
his poetry, some letters, the complete text of De octo quaestionibus, sermons 
published in the past hundred years, etc. PLS 3 (= PL 49-65) will run 
from Cassian to Fulgentius of Ruspe, including therefore Peter Chrysologus, 
Quodvultdeus, Leo the Great, and Maximus of Turin. PLS 4 (= PL 66-96) 
will take us from Benedict to Bede, including therefore Caesarius of Arles, 
Isidore of Seville, and the Regula magisiri. It is expected that one volume 
(four fascicles) will appear each year. 
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REISSUE OF MIGNE’S PATROLOGIA GRAECA‘ 


PG lies on library shelves in three different forms, frequently intermingled 
in a single collection: (1) the original edition, quite excellent (at least the 
first sixty volumes) and generally superior to previous editions; (2) re- 
printings of a certain number of volumes after the fire of 1868—teeming 
with misprints in the Greek, in the Latin translations, and even in the 
titles; (3) photomechanical reproductions made since 1904 of volumes out 
of print, but on very poor paper and at a time when the process was in its 
infancy and extremely defective. 

The reissue of PG on which Dom Olivier Rousseau reported at the 
Patristic Conference is neither a pure and simple reprinting nor a genuinely 
new edition. It is a photomechanical reproduction of the volumes which 
are no longer available, brought up to date by bibliographical information 
prefixed to each volume. The photography is done, as we would expect, 
on the original edition, but the technique has reached such perfection that 
the reissue is a decided improvement over the original printing and over 
the earlier (1904 ff.) reproductions. The result is that, despite its errors 
and lacunae, PG will continue to be of service to scholars wherever more 
critical editions are either nonexistent or inaccessible. 

The up-to-date bibliographical information was requested of the Cheve- 
togne Benedictines by the Brepols publishing house in Turnhout, Belgium. 
The pertinent work has been finished for PG 41-43 (Epiphanius) and 4446 
(Gregory of Nyssa); the material for PG 29-32 (Basil) will be ready soon. 
These new introductions have three services in view. First, comparative 
tables dissect the contents of the volumes in such fashion that the student 
has clearly before his eyes the primary and secondary sources of PG, the 
assumed dating of the works in question, and their authenticity. Second, 
for each work new editions that have appeared since Migne’s time are listed, 
as well as textual studies. It is especially in this aspect of the introductions 
that the work is controlled and checked by specialists in the field, e.g., 
Jouassard, Richard, and Botte. Third, translations into modern languages 
are catalogued. As for the Latin translations in PG, their quality has been 
appraised and, where it seems useful, they have been compared with previous 
translations. 

Dom Rousseau is aware of the limitations inherent in this kind of reissue. 
He admits that a Supplement to PG on the lines of Hamman’s Supplement 
to PL is desirable. Regrettably, such a Supplement is not even a misty 


* Source of information: Dom Olivier Rousseau, O.S.B., Prieuré de Chevetogne, Ciney, 
Belgium. 
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dream at the moment; the problems in the way are too many and dis- 
couragingly complex. 


CORPUS CHRISTIANORUM® 


The program and methodology of CC—the New Migne which will make 
accessible in a single collection the best extant editions of all the ancient 
Christian writers—have been sufficiently described in earlier issues of 


| THEOLOGICAL StuprEs (11 [1950] 259-61; 17 [1956] 71-74). When the Oxford 


Conference met in 1955, eight volumes of the Latin series (CCL) had been 
issued; when the Conference assembled in 1959, twenty volumes were in 
print (CCL 1, 2, 9, 14, 33, 36, 38, 39, 40, 47, 48, 72, 78, 94, 97, 98, 103, 104, 
117, 122). These volumes contain 140 works of 52 authors by 38 collaborators. 

Among the volumes which have appeared in the past four years, some 


| make genuine contributions to the patristic field; e.g., Boethius’ Philosophiae 


consolatio, edited by Ludwig Bieler (CCL 94), and the De Trinitate of 
Pseudo-Athanasius (attributed to Eusebius of Vercelli), edited by Vincent 
Bulhart (CCL 9). Dom Rochais’ edition of the Liber scintillarum of the 
monk Defensor of Ligugé (CCL 97) is uncommonly valuable, if only be- 
cause the editor has identified 2265 of the 2505 citations contained in that 
ascetical anthology from the Merovingian period. The first volume on 
Jerome (CCL 72) has an introduction by Dom Antin and a precious bibli- 
ography of 741 titles. 

Volumes in the press—almost all of them new critical editions—include 
Fulgentius of Ruspe, the poet Commodian, Claudius Marius Victorinus, 
the Regula pastoralis of Gregory the Great (based on the Troyes MS, which 
seems to have been Gregory’s own copy), /tineraria (including Egeria’s, 
edited by Aet. Franceschini but bolstered by Dom R. Weber’s apparatus), 
and the long-awaited first volume of Augustine’s sermons by Dom C. 
Lambot. A highly valuable Clavis Augustiniana, by J. H. Baxter and Dom 
E. Dekkers, will issue as CCL 59. 

Four projects should be mentioned which are intimately linked to CC. 
(1) A revised edition (not, as previously announced, a photomechanical 
reproduction) of the Clavis patrum latinorum, published in 1951 by Dom 
E. Dekkers in collaboration with Aem. Gaar, will appear in 1960 or 1961. 
This work, long out of print, is indispensable, because it is CCL’s basic 
instrument de travail: it enumerates, in the order which they are to take in 
CCL, all the Latin texts (2348 in the 1951 edition) from Tertullian to Bede, 
the best editions available today, the pertinent MSS, and whatever works, 


‘Source of information: Dom A. Dumon, O.S.B., St. Pietersabdij, Steenbrugge, 
Belgium. 
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notes, or reviews are of significance for the critical determination of the 
texts. (2) Excerpta in usum scholarum seorsum edita: extracts from various 
CCL volumes, a kind of kleine Texte for seminar use. Thus far, only the 
Itinerarium Egeriae has appeared in this form; Novatian, among others, 
is in preparation. (3) Imstrumenta patristica: a new collection whose function 
is to provide tools of research which will be useful in the editing of patristic 
and medieval texts. To date, one volume has appeared. It is primarily 
lexicographical: Index verborum omnium quae sunt in Tertulliani tractatu 
De praescriptione haereticorum, by Aem. Michiels, O.F.M., with an additional 
study of the prepositions in the same treatise (The Hague: Nijhoff, 1959). 
Two works are being readied for the same collection: Dom B. Lambert’s 
Bibliographia manuscripta Hieronymiana and Dom A. Hoste’s A Survey 
of Aelred’s Manuscripts. (4) Continuatio mediaevalis: an extension and 
completion of CCL, in that it will correct and complete PL 97-217. It 
will appear in the same format as CCL. Volumes in preparation include 
Hildebert of Lavardin, Godfrey of St. Victor, Ambrose Autpert, Florus of 
Lyons, and collections of penitentials and rules of canons regular. 


PATRISTIC PRODUCTIONS OF THE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN, BERLIN’ 


At the 1955 Oxford Conference the report on the patristic activities of the 
German Academy of Sciences in Berlin had for its point of departure the 
Kommission fiir spaitantike Religionsgeschichte—what was formerly the 
Kirchenviterkommission of Harnack. The 1959 report went further. For 
in the fall of 1955 the Academy founded an Institut fiir griechisch-rémische 
Altertumskunde, with a view to co-ordinating the activities of its research 
organizations. At present, the JGRA has more than seventy full-time collab- 
orators in fourteen sections, one of which is the KSR. This joining of forces 
was a significant step forward, for it revealed the willingness of the Academy 
to treat the Greco-Roman world as a unity, from which the history of early 
Christianity cannot be detached without prejudice to the whole, a realization 
that the divorce between sacred and profane philology has been and can 
only be disastrous. 

Before concentrating on the KSR, therefore, it is imperative to cast 4 
glance at the other enterprises of the JGRA, to the extent that they are 
of interest to the patrologist. In fulfilment of an indispensable function, 
the IGRA publishes two extensive series of texts: Bibliotheca Teubneriana 
for specialists, and Schriften und Quellen der Alten Welt for a wider public. 
The BT, once the most comprehensive library of classical texts, lost almost 


* Source of information: Prof. Dr. Johannes Irmscher, Nordendstrasse 49, Berlin- 
Niederschénhausen, Germany. 
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all its stock in the 1943 bombing of Leipzig. To repair this loss in short 
order with new editions is an urgent task of the Institute; and Christian 
authors too will find their proper place therein. The SQAW has three 
series: Greek, Latin, and Oriental. In the Greek series Kurt Treu recently 
(1959) presented, in Greek and German, the Dion of Synesius of Cyrene, 
adding to it Letter 154, with which Synesius dedicated his work to the 
philosopher Hypatia. 

For the publication of research the JGRA has at its disposal the Academy 
series Schriften der Sektion fiir Allertumswissenschaft, which is open to non- 
members as well as to members of the Institute. Of the twenty volumes 
issued to date, at least four are of patristic interest: Friedrich Pfister, 
Alexander der Grosse in den Offenbarungen der Griechen, Juden, Moham- 
medaner und Christen (1956); Wilhelm Hartke, Uber Jahrespunkte und 
Feste, insbesondere das Weihnachtsfest (1956); Kurt Aland, Die Handschriften- 
bestinde der polnischen Bibliotheken, insbesondere an griechischen und lateini- 
schen Handschriften von Autoren und Werken der klassischen bis zum Ende 
der patristischen Zeit (1956); and Helga Képstein, Altertumskundliche Pub- 
likationen, erschienen in der Deutschen Demokratischen Republik 1945-1955 
(1957). To this scientific series has recently been added a popular series 
entitled Lebendiges Altertum. Of the four periodicals published by the In- 
stitute, Philologus and Klio are of particular interest to the serious stu- 
dent of Greco-Roman antiquity. Moreover, plans are afoot to resume 
publication of the Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, whose basis is philo- 
logical and whose center of gravity is the ancient world. 

Of the special sections of the Institute, two may be mentioned, which 
have a close connection with the KSR, i.e., Mittellateinisches Worterbuch 
and Byzantinistik. The team that comprises MW is editing, jointly with a 
group of scholars from the Bavarian Academy of Sciences, a lexicon of 
medieval Latin in the German-language area. The project is a continuation 
of the Thesaurus linguae latinae and extends to the close of the thirteenth 
century. The first fascicles appeared in 1959: a fascicle of abbreviations and 
sources, and the first fascicle of Volume 1 (A—Adcumen). The beginnings of 
Byzantinistik go back to 1952, and its activities thus far are evidenced by 
a series of monographs under the general title Berliner byzantinistische 
Arbeiten; twenty volumes are in print. A typical example would be Peter 
Kawerau’s Die jakobitische Kirche im Zeitalter der syrischen Renaissance 
(1955) or Ernst Hammerschmidt’s Die koptische Gregoriosanaphora (1957). 

As for the Kommission fiir spaitantike Religionsgeschichte, its principal 
series are Die griechischen christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jahrhunderte 
and Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur. 
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Since the former report in these pages (17 [1956] 74-78), both series have | 
produced fresh volumes. GCS has issued five: Karl Mras brought out the { 
final volume in his edition of Eusebius’ Praeparatio evangelica, comprising © 


Books 11-15 (GCS 43/2); Walter Till gave us a third edition of Carl 


Schmidt’s Coptic-Gnostic texts (GCS 45); Rudolf Helm’s edition of the | 


Eusebius-Jerome Chronicle, a photomechanical reproduction of the written 


manuscript (1913, 1926), has been completely replaced by a new typesetting | 
(GCS 47); Molly Whittaker has edited the Shepherd of Hermas (GCS 48); f 


and Max Rauer has thoroughly revised his edition of Origen’s Commentary | 
on Luke (GCS 49). 

TU has brought out twelve volumes since the 1955 Conference: the 
Proceedings of that Conference (TU 63-64); the papers read at the Oxford 
Congress on “The Four Gospels in 1957” (TU 73); Martin Sicherl’s prolegom- 
ena for a critical edition of Iamblichus’ De mysteriits (TU 62); Vinzenz 
Buchheit’s studies preparatory to the edition of Methodius intended for 
GCS (TU 69); Helmut Késter’s search for the Synoptic tradition in the 
Apostolic Fathers (JU 65); Georg Strecker’s analysis of the Judeo-Christian 
elements in the Pseudo-Clementines (TU 70); Joseph Reuss’s Matthdus- 
Kommentare aus der griechischen Kirche (TU 61); the edition, by Emmanuel 
Amand de Mendieta and Stig Y. Rudberg, of Eustathius’ Latin version 
of Basil’s nine homilies on the Hexaemeron (TU 66); Kurt Treu’s commen- 
tary on Synesius’ Dion (TU 71); and the first two of the projected three 
volumes of Hans Lietzmann’s Kleine Schriften (TU 67-68). 

Besides GCS and TU, the activities of the KSR resulted in the sixth 
continuation of the list of VT MSS (K. Aland, in ZNTW 48 [1957] 141 ff.); 
the fourth edition of Eduard Schwartz’s Charakterkipfe, his collected 
contributions on the Greek historians (1956); and the second (1956) and | 
third (1959) volumes of Schwartz’s Gesammelie Schriften. i 

A few remarks on current projects and orientations. In the field of NT 
philology, the JGRA considers it a critical task to register and evaluate 
the MSS preserved in Eastern European libraries. The effort to make 
this rich material accessible is progressing satisfactorily. The same holds 
true of the Corpus hellenisticum, the collection (begun by Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz) of parallels to the NT in Hellenistic literature. A necessary parergon 
is a collection of texts of minor Judeo-Hellenistic authors (Demetrius, 
Eupolemus, Aristobulus, etc.) which will be published in the near future. 
As for GCS, special attention is being paid to the problem of filling the 
lacunae which still exist in the old Harnack program for the literature of 
the first three centuries, and the need of bringing out new editions of volumes 
now out of print. With reference to the post-Constantinian period, the 
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Institute will not strive for completeness; rather will it try to fill pressing 
needs for specific editions and make use of available specialists. TU will 
be developed even further as an organ for patristic research. Among the 
significant TU projects are editions of the Latin versions of the Greek 
Fathers, the writings of Berthold Altaner, intensified attention to the 
Christian East, the concluding section of Albert Ehrhard’s Uberlieferung 
und Bestand der hagiographischen und homiletischen Literatur der griechischen 
Kirche, and perhaps even Christian archeology. 


PATROLOGIA ORIENTALIS’ 


PO, founded at Paris in 1897, is concerned with the Christian literature 
of the Orient: translations, commentaries on Scripture, historical works, 
theological tomes, homilies, synaxaries, and apocrypha. The PO fascicles 
offer (1) a critical edition of the text in the original language: Arabic, 
Armenian, Coptic, Ethiopian, Georgian, Greek, Slavonic, or Syriac; (2) a 
translation on the same page beside the original, most frequently in French, 
but sometimes in Latin, English, or Italian; (3) an introduction and notes. 

The PO program announced at the Patristic Conference in 1955 (cf. 
THEOLOGICAL StupIEs 17 [1956] 78-79) has been in great measure realized, 
at the rate of one or two fascicles a year. In 1955 Maurice Briére, one of the 
world’s foremost Georgian scholars, published a critical edition of the old 
Georgian version of Luke (PO 27/3), bringing to term the edition of the 
four Gospels begun by Harvard’s Robert P. Blake. In 1957 F. Graffin, S.J., 
editor of PO, published a Syriac text of the thirteenth century, the third 
part (Theology) of Bar Hebraeus’ summa of theology, Candelabrum of the 
Sanctuary (PO 27/4). Three of the twelve divisions of the Candelabrum 
have now been issued; others are in preparation. 

In 1958 Antoine Guillaumont, Director of Studies at the Ecole des hautes 
études de Paris, published the fruits of a genuine patristic discovery. In a 
Syriac MS of the British Museum he had come upon the complete text of 
the Centuries of Evagrius, the Kephalaia gnostica, which were previously 
known only in versions expurgated of all their Origenism. PO 28/1 presents 
the two Syriac versions facing each other, with the corresponding French 
translation. In the same year Dom Emmanuel Lanne of Chevetogne edited, 
with a French translation, a Coptic euchologion (PO 28/2) which furnishes 
valuable information on the anaphoras in that language. November of 
1959 saw the publication of the philosopher Eznik’s De Deo in the original 
Armenian (PO 28/3) and a French translation with copious notes (PO 


"Source of information: Rév. Pére F. Graffin, S.J., Les Fontaines, par Chantilly 
(Oise), France. 
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28/4). Louis Mariés, S.J., who had worked all his life on this edition, died 
before it appeared in print; his efforts were brought to completion by Ch. 
Mercier, Professor of Armenian and Georgian at the Institut catholique 
de Paris. i 

In 1960 Canon Briére will issue Homilies 119-125 of the Homiliae ca- 
thedrales composed by Severus of Antioch (PO 29/1); in time these will be 
followed by Homilies 1-52. The finishing touches are being put to the 
treatise of Philoxenus of Mabbug, De Uno e sancta Trinitate incorporato ad § 
passo (two of the ten chapters have already been published), and to some | 
of his unedited letters. 

In 1955 Pére Graffin announced the resumption of the periodical, Revue 
de l’Orient chrétien. In 1959 he regretfully confessed that this had not proved 
possible. In compensation, however, he called attention to L’Orient syrien, 
a quarterly founded by Msgr. Khouri-Sarkis to promote research on the 
Churches of the Syriac language. It publishes Syriac texts with French 
translation, as well as studies in patristics and the liturgy by recognized 
scholars. In four years its subscription list has grown to five hundred. The 
editorial and administrative offices of L’Orient syrien are located at 93 
avenue Paul Doumer, Paris 16°, France. 


SOURCES CHRETIENNES® 


Between the 1955 and 1959 Oxford Conferences, SC published twenty 
volumes (43-62), including Ambrose on Luke (SC 45, 52), two apologies 
of Athanasius (SC 56), the Celestial Hierarchy of Dionysius the Pseudo- 
Areopagite (SC 58), the third volume of Eusebius’ Church History (SC 55), 
the Shepherd of Hermas (SC 53), a new translation on the Armenian of 
Irenaeus’ Demonstratio (SC 62), Jerome on Jonah (SC 43), a second volume f ,, 
of the Conferences of Cassian (SC 54), eight previously unedited baptismal | 4 
catecheses of John Chrysostom (SC 50), a second volume of Leo’s sermons 
(SC 49), Philo’s Migration of Abraham (SC 47), the homilies of Philoxenus | 4 
of Mabbug (SC 44), the Kephalaia of Symeon the New Theologian (SC 51), | 
Tertullian’s De praescriptione (SC 46), and the Graecarum affectionum | p 
curatio of Theodoret (SC 57). The year 1958 saw the inauguration, within | y, 
SC, of a new series, Textes monastiques d’Occident; the first two volumes to ff, 
appear were Aelred of Rievaulx’ When Jesus Was Twelve (SC 60) and William sp 
of St. Thierry’s Treatise on the Contemplation of God (SC 61). 

Scholars who follow SC carefully are aware that a number of volumes have 
been announced as close to completion or even publication and yet, despite 
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® Source of information: Rév. Pére Claude Mondésert, S.J., 5 rue Sainte-Héléne, Pl 
Lyons 2°, France. cle 
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the passage of years, have not appeared. Such are, e.g., Cyril of Jerusalem’s 
Catechetical Homilies, Eusebius’ Panegyric of Constantine, four books of 
Irenaeus’ Adversus haereses, Didymus’ On the Holy Spirit, Origen’s Homilies 
on Leviticus, and Books 3 ff. of the Moralia in Job of Gregory the Great. 
Claude Mondésert, S.J., Secretary of SC, assures us that not one of these 
volumes has been abandoned. At times, as in the case of Pére Sagnard, 
the delay has been due to the death of an editor. At times, the very task 
of bringing a volume to scholarly perfection has delayed publication. In 
one instance, successive delays compelled the administration to find a 
different editor. At the present writing it is likely that all these volumes 
will be in print within three years. 

In September of last year, nine volumes were announced as in the press, 
with the exact titles given as follows: (1) Marius Victorinus, Oeuvres 
théologiques sur la Trinité, in two volumes prepared by Paul Henry, S.J., 
and Pierre Hadot; (2) Gelasius I, Lettre contre les Lupercales et dix-huit 
messes du sacramentaire léonien, by G. Pomarés; (3) Richard of St. Victor, La 
Trinité, edited by Pére Ribailler of the Oratory, with translation and notes 
by Gaston Salet, S.J.; (4) Clement of Alexandria, Le Pédagogue 1, with a 
long introduction by Henri-Irénée Marrou and translation by Mme M. 
Harl; (5) Cassian, Conférences, third volume, bringing Dom E. Pichery’s 
edition to its close; (6) Origen, Entretien avec Héraclide, a genuinely new 
edition by Jean Scherer; (7) Adam of Perseigne, Correspondance, first 
volume, by J. Bouvet; and (8) Amadeusof Lausanne, Huit homélies mariales, 
by G. Bavaud, J. Deshusses, and A. Dumas, O.S.B. The last two belong to 
Textes monastiques d’Occident. A new edition will soon appear of Ambrose’s 
De sacramentis and De mysteriis (SC 25 bis), brought abreast of scholarly 
research by Dom Bernard Botte and augmented by the Explanatio symboli. 
A number of volumes now out of print will be reissued in revised editions. 

Volumes near the printing stage include the fourth volume (Tables) 
of Eusebius’ Church History; the third volume of Leo’s sermons; Didymus’ 
commentary on Zechariah; Origen on Luke; four Marian sermons of John 
Damascene; and Herbert Musurillo’s critical text of Methodius’ Symposium, 
with a translation by V.-H. Debidour. Moreover, SC has announced plans 
for a French translation of the complete works of Philo, with the help of 
specialists in philosophy, in Hellenism, and in the history of Hebrew thought. 


ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS 


ACW was inaugurated in 1946 by Johannes Quasten and Joseph C. 
Plumpe. Its purpose is to present the works of the Fathers and early ec- 
clesiastical writers—Latin, Greek, and Oriental—to the English-speaking 
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world. Each volume contains four features: (1) an introduction, relatively 
brief but based on contemporary scholarship, which places the specific 
work in proper focus for the reader; (2) an accurate, up-to-date English 
translation; (3) copious notes—philological and historical, theological and 
philosophical; (4) unusually complete indexes—scriptural and patristic, 
lexicographic and topical. 

After Dr. Plumpe’s death in December, 1957, Walter J. Burghardt, S.J., 











} 


Professor of Patrology and Patristic Theology at Woodstock College, Wood- 


stock, Maryland, succeeded to the task of coeditor with Prof. Quasten. 

To date, thirty volumes have appeared. They offer selected works from 
the Apostolic Fathers, Arnobius, Athanasius, Athenagoras, Augustine, 
Cyprian, Gregory the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Irenaeus, Julianus Pomerius, 
Maximus the Confessor, Methodius, Origen, Patrick, Prosper of Aquitaine, 
Rufinus, Secundinus, and Tertullian. 

Twenty-three volumes are currently being edited for publication, and 
forty-five more are in earlier stages of preparation. These comprise the 


— 


Acta martyrum, the A pophthegmaia patrum, and the Peregrinatio Aetheriae; | 


also selected works from Ambrose, Aphraates, Augustine, Basil the Great, 
Caesarius of Arles, Chrysostom, Clement of Alexandria, Cyril of Alexandria, 


Cyril of Jerusalem, Cyril of Scythopolis, Eusebius of Caesarea, Venantius | 


Fortunatus, Gregory the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Tours, 
Hermas, Hilary of Poitiers, Hippolytus, Ildefonsus of Toledo, Jerome, 
Justin, Lactantius, Leo the Great, Novatian, Origen, Sulpicius Severus, 
Tertullian, Theodoret, Titus of Bostra, and Victor Vitensis. 


ACW addresses itself to a wide audience: the educated man, familiar | 


with English, but without the time or the ability or the resources to approach 
the Fathers in their own tongues. And still it is true that ACW is important 
for the scholar—basically because each volume is the work of a scholar 
doing the work of a scholar. In each volume a specialist interprets and 
communicates the ideas of an ancient Christian writer. He does so in two 
ways: (1) by his translation, which is inevitably a task of interpretation, 
the conclusion of careful research; (2) by his notes, which in a sense are the 
preliminary, the background, the justification of his translation. 

ACW 28 is a case in point: Tertullian’s De paenitentia and De pudicitia. 
William P. Le Saint’s English version and detailed notes are a striking 
contribution to patristic scholarship; we have come a little closer to under- 
standing Tertullian and the early Church. This is translation, yes, but in 
the pregnant sense of the word: Tertullian’s mind is splendidly recaptured, 
and at the same time we are introduced competently int the complicated 
world of ancient Christian penitential practice. 
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SCRIPTORES LATINI HIBERNIAE® 


SLH, published by the Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies under the 
editorship of Ludwig Bieler, D. A. Binchy, and Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., has 
for its purpose to provide reliable texts and translations of the sources for 
the study of the Latin culture of medieval Ireland. When the International 
Patristic Congress met at Oxford in 1955, the first volume in the series had 
just been published: The Writings of Bishop Patrick, 1074-1084, by Aubrey 
Gwynn (1955). 

Since 1955 two further volumes have appeared. SLH 2 is Sancti Columbant 
Opera, edited by G. S. M. Walker (1957), with contributions (chapter on 
text tradition, grammatical index) by L. Bieler. The volume offers a com- 
pletely new critical edition of all the genuine and the more important among 
the spurious works of Columban, on a broader, if not absolutely complete, 
basis of manuscript evidence, together with an extended biographical and 
literary introduction, bibliography, English translation, notes, and indexes. 
Careful appraisals of this volume have been given by Anscari Mundé, 
0.S.B., in Scriptorium 12 (1958) 289-93, and by Robert E. McNally, S.J., 
in THEOLOGICAL StupteEs 20 (1959) 135-37. 

SLH 3 is Adamnan’s De locis sanctis, edited by Denis Meehan (1958), 
with contributions (chapter on text tradition, critically revised text, indexes) 
by L. Bieler. Geyer’s edition (CSEL 39) was based on a demonstrably 
wrong recension of the four leading MSS; hence Bieler undertook a com- 
pletely new edition from photostats of those witnesses. Meehan has con- 
tributed a thorough introduction, especially on topographical problems, 
and an English translation with numerous notes on particular topics. 

SLH 4 should be off the press when this bulletin appears. It is the Itiner- 
arium fratris Symonis, the account of a visit to the Holy Land by an Irish 
Franciscan of the fourteenth century, edited by Mario Esposito from the 
codex unicus in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. Likewise in press is 
The Irish Penitentials, by L. Bieler, with contributions by D. A. Binchy. 
This volume will contain all Irish and some Irish-influenced penitential 
texts and related documents (Canones Wallici, Canones Hibernici). Most of 
these texts are in Latin; two Old Irish texts (the Penitential of Tallaght 
and the Table of Commutations) will be presented in a revised translation 
and with introduction and notes by Binchy. 

Several volumes are in preparation. A new edition of the Collectio canonum 
Hibernensis was undertaken some years ago by a team of scholars under the 
direction of J. C. Wey, C.S.B., of the Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval 


* Source of information: Dr. Ludwig Bieler, 22 Villiers Road, Rathgar, Dublin, Ireland. 
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Studies in Toronto. Whereas Wasserschleben’s edition was based on the 
A-text, the basis of the new edition will be the B-text. The manuscript of 
this volume will probably be ready for the printer in a year’s time. Robert 
E. McNally, S.J., Professor of Church History at Woodstock College in 
Maryland, is preparing an edition of two pseudo-Isidorian tracts, De ortu é 
obitu patriarcharum and De numeris, both of them the work of an Irish 
author from the circle of Virgilius of Salzburg (ca. 750). Finally, I. P. 
Sheldon-Williams is readying a critical edition and translation of John 
Scotus Eriugena, Peri physeon (De divisione naturae). It will be a “genetic” 
edition along the lines suggested by Ludwig Traube at the beginning of the 
century. Sheldon-Williams and Bieler have worked out a system of pres- 
entation which will show the several stages of the work in one single text. 
Volume 1, containing the introduction to Books 1-3 and the text and trans- 
lation of Book 1, is ready in manuscript. Volume 2 will contain Books 2 and 
3; Volume 3 will comprise the introduction to Books 4 and 5, and the 
edition and translation of these two books. The celebrated authority in 
medieval literature, B. Bischoff of Munich, is taking an active interest in this 
project. Dr. Bieler hopes, too, that it will be possible to establish at Dublin 
a center for Hiberno-Latin studies in general and for Eriugena studies in 
particular—a project urged on several occasions by J. J. O’Meara. 


REALLEXIKON FUR ANTIKE UND CHRISTENTUM!? 


The RAC, founded by Franz Joseph Délger, Theodor Klauser, Helmut 
Kruse, Hans Lietzmann, and Jan Hendrik Waszink, has for its program to 
describe how early Christianity came to terms with the heritage of the 
ancient world. In the form of a dictionary, that is to say, in articles ap- 
pearing under key words (Stichworte), it portrays the life of the first six 
centuries in all its breadth, in so far as it was influenced by the varied 
relations between the Christian and non-Christian world. At the time of 
the 1955 Patristic Conference, sixteen fascicles in two volumes (1950, 1954) 
had been published by Hiersemann in Stuttgart; the last key word was 
Christus (cf. THEoLocicaL StuptEs 17 [1956] 82-84). 

Any scientific project so extensive that it demands decades for its ac- 
complishment is insecure as long as its fate is tied to an individual. This 
sort of enterprise should be anchored in an abiding institution. It was in 
this fashion that the future of the RAC was guaranteed in 1955. The Institute 
established for this purpose is attached to the University of Bonn, but ina 
genuine sense it is independent of the University faculties, because it relies 
upon the co-operation of the historians from all the faculties. The Institute 


1 Source of information: Prof. Dr. Alfred Stuiber, Hartsteinstrasse 7, Bonn, Germany. 
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bears the name of Franz Joseph Délger, who was the first to see in proper 
focus the problem of the development of the Christian culture of Late 
Antiquity. Happily, the resources of the Délger-Institut an der Universitat 
Bonn are such that the publication rate of the individual fascicles and the 
quality of the contributions have been significantly improved. The goal— 
one fascicle of five signatures each quarter—is close to realization. In 1959 
the fourth volume was completed, bringing the RAC very near the impor- 
tant heading Engel. The comparatively large number of subscribers (over 
1600) indicates a widespread interest in the central problem that concerns 
the Reallexikon. 

Now that Volume 4 is finished, the Institute will make an honest appraisal 
of the merits and shortcomings of the fascicles already in print. It is clear 
to the editor (Prof. Klauser) that RAC’s collaborators must concentrate 
even more rigorously than heretofore on the proper theme of the lexicon: 
to uncover precisely those aspects of thought and life where the Christianized 
man accepted ancient culture, where he rejected it, where he remolded it to 
his own purposes, so as to fashion therefrom a new culture, the Christian 
culture of Late Antiquity, the prelude to the Middle Ages. It is gratifying 
to report that the circle of collaborators is increasingly international in 
character, but the need for first-rate specialists is still urgent. 

In 1958 a second project of the Délger Institute took its place beside the 
RAC: the Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, which the publisher of the 
RAC, Hiersemann in Stuttgart, has graciously agreed to relinquish to the 
old publisher of Délger’s works, Aschendorff in Miinster. The function of 
the Jahrbuch is to keep the Reallexikon abreast of contemporary research. 
The favorable reception accorded Volume 1 (1958) gives the Institute 
reason to believe that the Jahrbuch is a useful addition to the field 
in question. Volume 2 will include important contributions on the baptismal 
rite of early Christianity, the sign of the cross, the etymological practice of 
the Fathers, pagan and Christian veneration of the Nile, the dating of the 
Christian poet Commodian, the orant in Christianity’s pagan milieu, etc. 
Besides, articles supplementary to the RAC will deal with the sons of 
Constantine. 

DICTIONNAIRE DE SPIRITUALITE"! 


In conception and execution the DS embraces doctrine and history.” 
This twin orientation corresponds to a twofold desire: to be of assistance to 


1 Source of information: Rév. Pére André Rayez, S.J., Les Fontaines, par Chantilly 
(Oise), France. 

2 The first volume of the Dictionnaire de spiritualité was finished in 1937. World War II 
halted operations from 1939 to 1946. To date, three volumes have been completed: 1 
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those whose task it is to teach spirituality or to form souls, and to reveal 
fresh perspectives to scholars. Given the specific interests of the Oxford 
Patristic Conference, André Rayez, S.J., Director of the DS, limited his 
remarks to the historical phase of his enterprise, those articles which plumb 
the depths of Scripture and of tradition, patristic and monastic, medieval 
and modern. 

Christian spirituality has its indispensable basis in Scripture. It is a 
defensible thesis, however, that after Scripture there is no period more 
important than the patristic for an understanding of spiritual theology and 
for its history. As early as 1930, when the founding of the DS was a debated 
issue," the distinguished patrologist Marcel Viller, S.J., in concluding his 
classic little work on the spirituality of early Christianity, insisted that 
“the Fathers remain a contemporary reality, the living sources where the 
Church looks to find her spiritual vigor, the masters we must needs consult.” 
It is imperative, he explained, that we “know how Christians fifteen cen- 
turies ago interpreted the very words of our Lord which thrill our souls 
today, the nuances that stamped their response to the same challenge which 
Christ has hurled at us.’ 

Since the Fathers did not distinguish, as later ages were to do, different 
theological disciplines, practically the whole range of patristic thought and 
life is of interest to spirituality: spiritual theology in its speculative and 
historical aspects; literal, typological, and spiritual exegesis; ascetical 
counsels fashioned for different states of life; the doctrine and institutions 
of a nascent monasticism; mystical syntheses and spiritual experiences—not 
to mention doctrinal and spiritual distortions, the amalgam of “spiritu- 
alities” inherited from antiquity or revealed by the “pagan” contemporaries 
of the Fathers, even a modest but indispensable semantics. 

In the face of so vast a field—a field which keeps growing with the growth 
of research—the DS must limit itself to what is most important, to those 
phases of the field which have been worked out most satisfactorily and 
most definitively. With reference to each spiritual doctrine which involves 





(A-B), 2 (C), 3 (D). The letter E will take up all of Volume 4; the most recent fascicles 
(26-27) appeared in July, 1959, and go down to Episcopat. From now on, two fascicles 
(ordinarily bound in one) will appear each year (512 columns). The publisher is Beauchesne 
in Paris; the editorial office, Scolasticat de théologie, Les Fontaines, par Chantilly (Oise), 
France. 

18Qn the founding of the DS, cf. A. Rayez, S.J., “Le Dictionnaire de spiritualité,” 
Gregorianum 36 (1955) 308-18. 

4 Marcel Viller, S.J., La spiritualité des premiers siécles chrétiens (Paris, 1930) p. 183. 
Karl Rahner translated this work into German (Aszese und Mystik in der Vaterzeit: 
Ein Abriss (Freiburg, 1939]), completing it to some extent and enriching it with an up-to- 
date bibliography and some precious references. 
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developments of any significance in Christian tradition, an effort is made to 
establish the essential landmarks in the works of those Fathers who have 
written on the subject with uncommon accuracy or originality. Some 
examples from articles recently published in the DS or soon to be published 
will concretize this editorial approach. 

The article Ecriture sainte is not a work of exegesis; it could scarcely be 
that. Its restricted aim is to show how the faithful, more especially in the 
early centuries, read the Bible for their spiritual nourishment. This view- 
point, which rarely enters the perspectives of a Bible dictionary, is the only 
viewpoint from which the DS approaches the rubric “Scripture.” Un- 
fortunately the unique approach in this instance meets, without solving, a 
major difficulty: to date, the subject has found little treatment in its own 
right. Consequently DS has been compelled to content itself with small 
monographs; the definitive patristic synthesis is not yet. 

The article Eglise is not an ecclesiology; it seeks to uncover early Christian 
insights into the Church, the sens de l’église discoverable in some of the 
better-known Fathers and in certain circles. Eau vive unfolds the patristic 
symbolism of water. Epiphanie traces the historical, liturgical, and spiritual 
evolution of the feast of the Epiphany in the patristic period. Esprit Saint 
shows how the Greek and Latin Fathers understood the sanctification of 
the water by the Third Person of the Trinity at the time when Trinitarian 
terminology was beginning to achieve exactness and accuracy. 

A number of questions which at first glance might seem quite foreign to 
Christian spirtuality cannot be disregarded by the DS; their impact on the 
theology and history of spirituality has been too striking. Cases in point are 
the Enchiridion or Manual of the Stoic philosopher Epictetus (cf. Epictéte) 
and the eudaemonism of ancient philosophy (cf. Eudémonisme). 

A primary task of the DS is to present the principal spiritual writers of 
the early Church, to analyze their works, and to synthesize their doctrine. 
Recent articles of this nature deal with Diadochus of Photike, Dorotheus, 
Epiphanius of Constantia (Salamis), Ephraem the Syrian, Etheria (Egeria), 
and Evagrius Ponticus. Inasmuch as the spiritual doctrine of any author 
can only be synthesized on the basis of his authentic works, the DS has no 
hesitation in opening its pages to textual research when circumstances call 
for it. Thus, Mme Hemmerdinger will publish in the DS the results of her 
investigations into the versions of Ephraem. 

Moreover, the columns of the Dictionnaire give prominent space to various 
spiritual currents, both orthodox and heterodox, and to the panoramic 
history of the spiritual life in the principal areas of the Christian world. In 
this connection there are recent articles on Dionysius the Pseudo-Areopagite 
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and his influence, on the Ebionites, on Encratism, on eremitism, on Christian 
Egypt, on Ethiopia; among the articles on devotions, devotion to the 
Eucharist merits special mention. 

The role allotted to semantic studies in the DS is one more indication 
that the Fathers are finally finding their rightful place in lexica, thesauri, 
and dictionaries, that the ostracism of yesterday is a thing of the past. For 
obvious reasons, the DS cannot be exhaustive in this regard, but it is giving 
increasing attention to vocabulary. Examples are Devotio, Disciplina, 
Domus Dei, Dulcedo Dei, Aedificare (in the article Edification), Egkataleipsis 
(“dereliction” in the Orientals), Ecclesia (in the article Eglise), Examen, 
Ecstasis and Excessus mentis, Exercitia spiritualia. 

A number of books in the Bible are uncommonly significant for the 
attention they pay to the life of the spirit. In this regard, the Dictionnaire 
has enumerated the patristic commentaries on the Canticle of Cancticles, 
Ecclesiastes (Qoheleth), and Ecclesiasticus (Ben Sira), and will do the same 
for Exodus and Ezechiel. 


LEXICON MEDIAE ET INFIMAE LATINITATIS POLONORUM!® 


Poland’s interest in medieval Latin dates from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century. The fruit of this interest is discoverable in various 
glossaries (Lelewel, Celichowski, de Bydgoszcz—Erzepki) and specialized 
Latin lexica (Labecki, Lebifiski, Kownacki, Dlugosz). But these efforts 
were partial and scattered. The idea of a vast lexicon of medieval Latin 
became possible of realization only when in 1920 the Union académique 
internationale conceived the project of redoing Du Cange’s Glossarium. The 
Polish Academy of Sciences and Letters at Cracow had announced its 
participation in the Union’s enterprises and despite inevitable differences 
in program it has maintained close contact with the Brussels Union. Under 
the auspices of the Academy, an editorial committee was created in 1923, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Prof. John Fijatek, for the Lexicon of 
Medieval Latin in Poland. The task of gathering the texts that would form 
the substance of the Lexicon was entrusted, in the main, to the professors 
of Latin in the Cracow /ycées. Of these the most competent and dedicated 
was Wladyslaw Kurek, who died in October, 1957. In thirty years he per- 
sonally filed more than 400,000 entries. 

The editorial committee devoted a number of sessions to a discussion of 
the nature, the character, of the projected Lexicon. The conception of the 


% Source of information: Danuta Turkowska, “Le Dictionnaire du latin médiéval en 
Pologne,” Archivum latinitatis medii aevi 28 (1958) 263-69. This article was graciously 
forwarded to me by Dr. Marian Plezia, 27 Straszewskiego, Cracow, Poland. 
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work oscillated between two poles: on the one hand, a Thesaurus latinitatis 
medii aevi Polonorum which would incorporate all the material gathered; on 
the other, a glossary of medieval terms. The first alternative was hardly 
realizable; the second was too limited; the definitive solution was a com- 
promise between the two extremes. 

Fijalek died in 1936; his successor was Louis Piotrowicz, Professor of 
Ancient History at the University of Cracow. Editorial work properly so 
called was scheduled to begin in 1937, but the clouds of war compelled the 
committee to cease its activities. The materials that had been gathered were 
sheltered in the National Archives of Cracow and were preserved intact 
there till the end of the German occupation. With the liberation of Poland 
the editorial committee was reactivated; new members were enlisted; 
direction of the work was confided to Marian Plezia. The editorial office 
established in 1949 had only two assistants, on a part-time basis. In 1953 
the publication phase of the Lexicon and its center of activity were attached 
to the new Polish Academy of Sciences at Warsaw. John Safarewicz was 
appointed president of the editorial committee. At the present time the 
team of workers numbers five, on a full-time, permanent basis. By the time 
this bulletin appears, Volume 1 (A-B) should be available, and work on the 
first fascicle of Volume 2 should be well advanced. 

The Lexicon is based on the totality of Polish-Latin monuments (exclusive 
of unpublished MSS) transmitted by the Middle Ages and in part by the 
Renaissance. The expression “Polish-Latin monuments” means Latin texts 
written by Poles or in Poland, or those which have an intimate link with 
Polish history and civilization, e.g., the oldest lives of St. Adalbert and the 
works of Philip Buonacorsi from the time of his stay in Poland. The chrono- 
logical limits are the beginning of the eleventh century and the end of the 
sixteenth. The material is abundant (more than 700,000 entries to date) 
and varied (literary monuments, judicial and municipal registers, accounts 
and invoices, official proceedings of every description, etc.). The dimensions 
of the Lexicon make it possible to illustrate not only the semantic aspect of 
the terms analyzed but their phraseological and syntactical function as 
well. And an effort is made to confront the Polish materials with the Latinity 
of other countries, to the extent that this is possible at present. 


PROSOPOGRAPHIE CHRETIENNE DU BAS-EMPIRE!® 


The PCBE has for its purpose to compile a biographical account of all 
the historical figures (clergy, monks, consecrated virgins, laity) who are 


16 Source of information: Mons. J.-M. Leroux, Bernard de Jussieu, E. 544, Versailles 
(S. et O.), France. 
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associated with the development of Christianity in the Later Empire. The 
period envisioned extends from the accession of Constantine to the death 
of Heraclius (ca. 4-7 cc.); the geographical area comprises all the regions 
which at one time or another were incorporated into the Roman Empire. 

Since the 1955 Oxford Conference (cf. THEoLocicaL Stupies 17 [1956] 
90-91), the scholarly team responsible for the realization of the PCBE has 
published nothing. This does not mean, however, that the program has 
been renounced or even slowed. It is rather that the enormity and com- 
plexity of the project demand preparatory work which is long and meticu- 
lous. If the material relative to the Latin authors (for the fourth and fifth 
centuries, at any rate) was comparatively easy to collect, the Greek writers 
raise many a tortuous problem, in authenticity for example. Still, progress 
has been made, and the editors believe they are nearing the stage of publi- 
cation. 

On the level of publication, the most significant development is this: the 
idea of a single dictionary has been abandoned. Such a dictionary would 
lack measure; it would be too crammed and comprehensive; and publication 
would inevitably be postponed to an indefinite future. What the editors 
now have in mind is a number of distinct volumes consecrated to specific 
epochs, well-defined themes, and geographical areas. This division is not 
arbitrary; to a large extent it is called for by the very subject matter in- 
volved. The fourth century, for example, had to be split in two. On the one 
hand, there is the prosopography of the Arian crisis, which in itself forms a 
coherent whole that is indeed impressive; on the other hand, there is the 
reign of Theodosius, which represents a totally different center of research. 
The same century offers two other domains of investigation which are in a 
sense autonomous: monasticism and the Church of Africa. 

This new orientation has significant advantages. The object of each 
study is a manageable thing and can be completed within a relatively short 
time. The regrouping in a single volume of personages important in a specific 
milieu will make for interest and for convenience in research. And such 
fragmentation means that each volume can add various supplementary 
studies: chronological and geographical data, source criticism, episcopal 
lists, lists of councils, etc. 

With the passage of time, therefore, the objectives of the research team 
have grown more daring. But the neuralgic question remains: When, 
concretely, will the project be realized? On this point some reassurance is 
forthcoming. Two volumes are being edited: the prosopography of the 
Arian crisis and the prosopography of the African Church. The editorial 
work on these two volumes should take about two years. The time lag is 
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understandable: the prosopography of the Arian crisis, e.g., comprises 1900 
individual notices, as well as the critical study of many related documents. 
But the work is proceeding satisfactorily. And the staff is now in a position 
to furnish investigators with precise information on these two fields (Arian 
crisis, African Church). In fact, the card index itself may be consulted. 


ENCHIRIDION PATRISTICUM” 


The first edition of M. J. Rouét de Journel’s Enchiridion patristicum 
appeared in 1911. Since then Rouét de Journel has been a household word 
in Catholic seminaries, as handy for the “argument from the Fathers” as 
Denzinger is for the “argument from the magisterium”—but perhaps more 
perilous. The second edition (1913) inserted about thirty new texts that 
promised to be particularly useful, removed some errata, corrected some 
dates, profited from new editions, and perfected the theological index. 
Editions 3-20 have done little more than reproduce the second: no important 
corrections, very few additions, no suppressions. Several factors recom- 
mended this course of action. The printing cost of a genuinely revised 
edition seemed prohibitive. The Enchiridion is committed to numbers 
(e.g., RJ 510 = Origen, Contra Celsum 1, 2)—numbers enshrined in text- 
books, handed down in mimeographed notes, even memorized in student 
desperation. The individual additions and suppressions would have been 
variously judged—here commended, there censured—and edition con- 
trasted with edition, to the confusion of pupil and master alike. 

On the other hand, the editor and many readers realized full well with 
each reprinting that the situation was far from ideal; sooner or later the 
patristic anthology would have to come up with patristic research. The 
study of the Fathers has taken gigantic strides in the past half century, 
and an enchiridion which reflects the state of patristics in 1913 cannot but 
shed more and more of its significance and usefulness with each passing 
year. Even an Encyclical like Mystici corporis (1943) or a Bull like Munifi- 
centissimus Deus (1950) makes it imperative that early Christian texts on 
the Mystical Body and on the final lot of Mary be given greater prominence 
in an anthology intended for theological students. 

Considerations such as these, pointed up by consultation with professors 
of theology and specialists in patristic thought, have determined Pére 
Rouét de Journel to adopt a solution which would take advantage of the 
advances on theological fronts in the past fifty years and yet would involve 
the least possible inconvenience for users of the EP. And so the twenty-first 


1 Source of information: Rév. Pére M. J. Rouét de Journel, S.J., 42 rue de Grenelle, 
Paris 7°, France. 
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edition, which should be available when this bulletin appears, retains 
everything in the previous editions; nothing has been dropped. On the other 
hand, from among the many new texts that have been proposed and may 
lay some claim to inclusion, Rouét de Journel has selected about sixty and 
added them in an appendix. These were included because they appeared to 
the editor of greatest interest and significance; many others, not devoid of 
theological importance, were omitted for the practical reasons mentioned 
above. For the same reasons the new texts do not appear in their proper 
chronological positions. 

Edition 21 of the EP is an improvement on the past. Understandably, 
however, no one will be satisfied, patristic scholars least of all. Despite 
Rouét de Journel’s welcome insistence, since 1911, that his anthology 
should not be considered a substitute for extensive reading of complete 
patristic texts, the patrologist will continue to argue that a radical revision 
is in order, that a dated anthology is a theological danger, that the legitimate 
demands of scholarship must somehow prevail over practical problems of 
cost and convenience. Until that day dawns, however, I am afraid we must 
agree with the venerable editor that he has provided “une solution qui soit, 
je dirai, la moins mauvaise possible.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA PATRISTICA!® 


At the 1955 Conference there was detailed discussion on the possibility 
of a continuous bibliography of patristic literature. After the Conference 
closed, Kurt Aland and Wilhelm Schneemelcher took up the problem once 
again and decided to attempt such a bibliography. Because it was obvious 
from the beginning that a satisfactory bibliography demanded a broad 
base, international and interconfessional, they turned for help to the com- 
mittee for the continuation of the Patristic Conference. Most of these 
scholars promised their co-operation; for some countries others had to be 
sought; at the present writing there are correspondents for all the countries 
concerned, including the Soviet Union and Poland. Prof. Schneemelcher 
assumed the direction of the enterprise, and through the generosity of the 
Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft it was possible to provide for a central 
assistant in Bonn. 

Volume 1 (titles for 1956) appeared last spring, Volume 2 (titles for 1957) 
last fall (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959). Volume 3 (titles for 1958) will 
be published this spring. Succeeding volumes are to appear in the middle 
of the year following upon the year reported. The title page of the first 


18 Source of information: Prof. Dr. Wilhelm Schneemelcher, Lutfridstrasse 11, Bonn, 
Germany. 
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volume lists, besides editor Schneemelcher, the following sixteen collab- 
orators: K. Aland of Miinster, H. T. Altendorf of Tiibingen, L. Bieler of 
Dublin, F. L. Cross of Oxford, J. Daniélou of Paris, E. Dekkers of Steen- 
brugge, G. Garitte of Louvain, J. N. D. Kelly of Oxford, G. Kretschmar of 
Hamburg, B. M. Metzger of Princeton, M. Pellegrino of Turin, A. Pincherle 
of Rome, H. Riesenfeld of Uppsala, M. A. Siotis of Thessalonica, W. C. van 
Unnik of Utrecht, and J. Vives of Barcelona. The title page of the second 
volume adds six more: M. Harl of Paris, G. Morize of Paris, L. Pakézdy of 
Debrecen, I. N. Parijskij of Leningrad, R. Rican of Prague, and J. Szeruda 
of Warsaw. The temporal limits of the bibliography are the Second Council 
of Nicaea (787) for the East and Ildefonsus of Toledo (d. 667) for the West. 

If this sort of specialized bibliography is to be of genuine value, two 
requisites are critical: reliability and completeness. Schneemelcher does not 
claim that these needs have been perfectly met from the outset. The volumes 
at hand have mistakes and lacunae; even the organization and indexing 
will be improved with time and experience. In their efforts to achieve 
reliability and completeness, the editor and his collaborators are dependent 
in large measure on the assistance of other specialists in the field. Given the 
abundance of periodicals which at least occasionally have patristic contri- 
butions (about 900 have been indexed to date), the possibility of missing 
something is always there. For that reason all who are interested in the 
enterprise are asked to send to Schneemelcher or his coworkers the titles of 
pertinent articles (noting, as far as possible, their specific classification) and 
to call their attention to mistakes that have crept into the bibliography. In 
this way, through the collaboration of scholars the world over, the Bibli- 
ographia patristica will become an important, even indispensable tool of 
patristic research. 

THESAURUS AUGUSTINIANUS” 

The works of St. Augustine contain about seven million words. Obviously, 
a complete index of all these words involves a task of extraordinary compass 
and long duration. Nevertheless, the Netherlands Province of the Hermits 
of St. Augustine is preparing, in collaboration with the editors of Corpus 
christianorum, a dictionary that will offer a methodic treatment of all the 
meanings of all the words employed by Augustine. 

Preparatory work on this Thesaurus Augustinianus has begun: a bibli- 
ographical index, and an index of the words found in the Tractatus in 
Toannem. Once the alphabetical classification has been completed, the col- 
laborators will be in a position to gather the first fruits of this enterprise. 


18 Source of information: Rev. Dr. Tarsicius van Bavel, O.E.S.A., Pakenstraat 109, 
Héverlé-Louvain, Belgium. 
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On broad lines, the method followed consists in having as many photo- 
graphic copies made of the pages in Corpus christianorum as there are words 
on each page. In this way the page itself constitutes an index slip, and each 
word is regularly found in its context. 

The office of the Thesaurus Augustinianus is the monastery of the Augus- 
tinian Order at Eindhoven (Klooster Marienhage, Eindhoven, Pays Bas), 
The scientific direction of the enterprise has been entrusted ‘to Michel van 
den Hout, Professor of Latin at the Gymnasium of Eindhoven, who has 
done similar work at the office of the Thesaurus linguae latinae in Munich. 
The first volume of the Thesaurus Augustinianus will hardly appear in the 
near future. Happily, however, the index files now in course of formation 
can already be of appreciable service to scholars and students either on 
the premises or by correspondence. 


BIBLIA AUGUSTINIANA”? 


In 1955 a French scholar, Mile Anne-Marie La Bonnardiére, announced 
her project of an organized repertory of St. Augustine’s citations from 
Scripture, a Biblia Augustiniana to replace the work of that name published 
by the Dominican David Lenfant in 1661 (cf. THeEoLocicat StuprEs 17 
[1956] 84-85). At the time of the announcement a single fascicle, on the 
Song of Songs, had been finished. 

Between the 1955 and 1959 Patristic Conferences, Augustine’s citations 
from the historical books of the OT and from the Minor Prophets were 
abstracted and synthetically presented. Thus, thirty books of the OT have 
been completed. The twelve Minor Prophets and the Song of Songs appeared 
in the Revue des études augustiniennes. The seventeen (for Augustine) 
historical books from Joshua to Job, constituting the second volume of the 
Biblia Augustiniana, were scheduled for publication at the end of 1959 
in the collection Etudes augustiniennes. 

The OT section will require three further volumes: one for the Pentateuch, 
one for the Psalter, and one for the sapiential books and the Major Prophets. 
Most of the references for these three volumes have already been filed. 
The volume on the Psalter, which may be finished this year, will comprise 
a synthetic introduction on the significance of the Psalter in Augustine, 
and 150 monographs, each constructed on the following scheme: (1) The 
place of the pertinent Psalm in Augustine’s work: how many citations? 
when? where? (2) Liturgical and pastoral use of the Psalm. (3) Exegesis: 
contribution to the study of the Psalter; meaning of the title; Augustine’s 


2 Source of information: Mlle Anne-Marie La Bonnardiére, 35 rue du Chevalier de la 
Bane, Paris 18*, France. 
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revision of the text; onomasticon; etc. (4) Prophetic significance relative 
to the NT: Christic, ecclesial, and spiritual senses. (5) Place of the Psalm in 
Augustine’s various polemic activities. (6) Scriptural orchestration— 
liturgical or polemic. (7) Relation to the interpretations of other Fathers, 
especially in the African Church. (8) The Psalm and grammar. (9) Date 
of the corresponding Enarratio in psalmum. (10) Up-to-date bibliography. 
(11) List of references to the Psalm, verse by verse. 

The NT, of which only the fascicle on Hebrews has appeared, will be 
issued in seven or eight volumes. The task of collecting the references is 
nearing completion. It involves a delicate work of verification, inasmuch 
as none of the existing scriptural indexes to Augustine is free of error. 

On the advice of competent and interested parties, the Biblia Augustiniana 
continues to list Augustine’s citations of each verse chronologically. But 
this is not all. Given the desirability of a further, synthetic work on the 
history of Augustine’s understanding of Scripture, other biblical verses 
are noted which illustrate, emphasize, develop, or round out the text in 
question. 

The text of the citations is given according to the best critical edition of 
each work of Augustine. Where a critical edition is unavailable, the text 
of Migne is cited. 


AUGUSTINUS”! 


The Spanish periodical Augustinus is an outgrowth of the sixteenth 
centenary (1954) of St. Augustine’s birth. Its inspiration is Augustine’s 
burning desire: to think, to write, to live, and to love in harmony with 
God. Its function, on broad lines, is to help in the solution of contemporary 
problems by re-examining Augustine’s thought on all levels, his influence 
through the ages, and his significance for modern man. In point of fact, 
a twin purpose is paramount: (1) publication of scholarly investigation into 
every aspect of Augustinian speculation; (2) popularization of Augustinian 
speculation by bringing it to a mass of readers and by relating it to current 
concerns, especially the philosophical and the religious. To this end the 
directors of Augustinus, Victorino Capanaga and Adolfo Mufioz-Alonso, have 
opened its pages to scholars the world over and have enlisted the collabora- 
tion of competent specialists like Allers, Armas, Bonafede, Bourke, Boyer, 
Caturelli, Chaix-Ruy, Cortés, de Plinval, Derisi, Di Napoli, Grabowski, 
Jolivet, Pellegrino, Przywara, Quiles, Rey Altuna, Rigobello, Svoboda, 
and Thonnard. In the way of resources for research, Augustinus has a 


2 Source of information: Rev. Prof. Victorino Capénaga, O.R.S.A., Cea Bermidez 59, 
Madrid, Spain. 
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select modern library of works on Augustine and more than a hundred 
exchange periodicals. 

To aid in disseminating Augustine’s thought, a collection of studies 
has been inaugurated under the general title Augustinus, with the same 
address as the periodical: Libreria Editorial Augustinus, Cea Bermidez 
59, Madrid, Spain. To date, three volumes have appeared, all since 1958: 
(1) Karel Svoboda, La estética de S. Agustin y sus fuentes, translated by 
the Spanish philosopher and aesthete, Rey Altuna; (2) Joachin von Rintelen, 
La finitud en el pensamiento actual y la infinitud agustiniana; and (3) Victorino 
Capdnaga, El milagro de las limparas, a series of studies on Augustine’s 
missionary ideas. 


RECENT PATRISTIC ACQUISITIONS OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM™ 


The general picture of the acquisitions of patristic MSS by the British 
Museum during the last thirty years—as Mr. G. I. Bonner, Assistant 
Keeper of Manuscripts, confessed—is not a particularly inspiring one. 
The fault lies not with the Museum but with the comparative paucity of 
MSS on the market. Between 1925 and September, 1959, the Museum had 
recorded no significant additions to the works of Athanasius, Augustine, 
Bede, Clement of Alexandria, Cyprian, Cyril of Alexandria, Hilary, and 
Tertullian.” In the case of Gregory of Nyssa and Basil of Caesarea we can 
say that, for practical purposes, nothing new has been added. Extracts 
from their writings are to be found in Egerton MS 3125, a fragment con- 
sisting of two gatherings of a collection of authorities on canon law, to be 
assigned to the tenth century or the eleventh. Gregory the Great fares 
better: in Egerton MS 3089 the Museum has a tenth-century MS of the 
Dialogues, with extensive corrections, both contemporary and later. The 
MS, written in a Caroline minuscule, probably in the south of France, was 
originally Phillipps MS 3674 and later belonged to the Chester Beatty 
Library (Western MS 16), where it was described by Eric G. Millar, The 
Library of A. Chester Beatty: Western Manuscripts 1: Text, p. 624. Besides 
this, there is Additional MS 48,984, formerly Phillipps MS 12,357, the 
Homilies of Gregory the Great, written in England in the twelfth century 
and presented in 1248 by Carleon Abbey, Monmouthshire, to Hailes Abbey, 
Gloucestershire. Finally, an eighth-century leaf of the Moralia, Add. MS 
41,567 I, f. 118, formerly formed part of Add. MS 11,878 (cf. E. A. Lowe, 


2 Source of information: Mr. G. I. Bonner, The British Museum, London, W. C. 1, 
England. 

% This was correct at the time when Mr. Bonner’s report was delivered to the Oxford 
Patristic Congress (Sept. 22, 1959). In October, 1959, the Catalogue of Additions: 1926- 
1930 appeared and may now be consulted. 
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Codices latini antiquiores 2, no. 163, where it is described as Add. MS 
41,567 J). 

As regards Jerome, apart from a collection of his letters of no very great 
importance in a humanist hand of the fifteenth century (Eg. 3266), there 
is an undistinguished fifteenth-century fragment in Add. MS 41,618 
f. 120. To this we may add a collection of ascetical tracts of Ephraem in 
Greek, of the eleventh or twelfth century, with a mediocre text, Add. 
MS 41,660 (cf. Catalogue of Additions: 1926-1930, 112). 

Of more interest than these is a new MS of the Orations of Gregory of 
Nazianzus, acquired in 1956 and now numbered Add. MS 49,060, a tenth- 
century vellum codex containing nineteen of Gregory’s orations (in the 
numeration of the Benedictine edition: 29 [mutilated], 30, 31, 38, 39, 40, 
45, 44, 41, 33, 22, 32, 26, 36, 43, 4, 5, 37, 13); two of his letters (102, 202); 
his poem Pros parthenous parainetikos (PG 37, 632); fragments of the letter 
of Gregory of Nyssa to Evagrius (Ep. 26; PG 46, 1101); and fragments of 
the Metaphrasis in Ecclesiasten of Gregory Thaumaturgus of Neocaesarea 
(PG 10, 988). On its arrival in the Museum the MS presented a sorry 
appearance, due to the passage of time and, it is to be feared, deliberate 
neglect and mutilation. A whole gathering had been lost at the beginning 
of the volume, depriving us of the first part of Or. 29, which now begins 
at § 4. Several leaves were already missing in the Later Middle Ages and 
have been replaced by others, ff. 45, 80, 81, in a hand not earlier than the 
fourteenth century. Many more have had their borders cut off or had been 
torn. Nevertheless, the MS remained an attractive one, and it is a matter 
of satisfaction to report that the Museum bindery has performed a re- 
markable feat in cleaning and mending the damaged folios. Some, at least, 
of the original beauty has now been revealed to us (though no cleaning of 
the miniatures has, of course, been attempted); for the orations are pre- 
ceded by decorated chapter headings in which blue, green, and gold pre- 
dominate, and are followed by colophons in red and green, sometimes 
foliated, and often recording the number of stichoi in the oration. More- 
over, there are a number of notable marginal drawings, which appear 
at first glance to be of a later date than the text. It has been pointed out, 
however, that the thick, often crude lines of the drawing of heads, hands, 
and feet sometimes have the air of being drawn over a more delicate original, 
and there seems to be a certain resemblance between some of the figure 
drawing in our MS and that of the Ménologion of Basil II the Bulgar-slayer, 
Vatican MS graec. 1613 (cf. especially f. 420, reproduced in S. P. Lampros, 
Leukima Buzantinon autokratorén |Athens, 1930] Plate 46). Discussion 
of this is a matter for the art historian rather than the patristic scholar. 
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In the meantime the Museum can congratulate itself on the acquisition 
of this MS; any future editor of Gregory of Nazianzus—whose works are 
sadly in need of a new edition*—should reckon with Add. MS 49,060 
among the texts to be examined. 

Finally, mention may be made of a fine eleventh-century MS of St. 
Ambrose, formerly Hockham MS 122, now Add. MS 49,364, containing 
the Hexaemeron, the De paradiso, the De mysteriis, and the De sacramentis.® 


BIBLIOTHECA BODMERIANA”® 


Located at Cologny near Geneva in Switzerland, BB is a private in- 
stitution (curator, Michel Testuz) which is publishing, and selling at cost 
price, the documents preserved in its collections. A number of its publica- 
tions are of interest to patristic scholars, and it is these alone to which 
the following paragraphs call attention. 

The following volumes have appeared within the past few years: (1) 
Papyrus Bodmer IT: Evangile de Jean, chap. 1-14, ed. Victor Martin (Geneva, 
1956). On this papyrus, containing two-thirds of Jn in a hand that may be 
dated ca. 200, see the article by Edgar R. Smothers, S.J., “Papyrus Bodmer 
II: An Early Codex of St. John,” THeoxocicat Stuptes 18 (1957) 434-41. 
(2) Papyrus Bodmer II (supplément): Evangile de Jean, chap. 14-21, ed. 
Victor Martin (Geneva, 1958). This is numbered P® in the official list of 
NT papyri. (3) Papyrus Bodmer III: Evangile de Jean et Genése I-IV ,2 en 
bohairique, ed. and tr. Rodolphe Kasser (= CSCO 177 and 178; Louvain, 
1958). (4) Papyrus Bodmer V: Nativité de Marie (Protévangile de Jacques), 
grec, II Iéme siécle, ed. Michel Testuz (Geneva, 1958). This is the oldest 
copy known of that famous document, and it was the subject of a com- 
munication by E. de Strycker, S.J., to the Oxford Patristic Conference 
last September. (5) Papyrus Bodmer VI: Livre des Proverbes en bohairique, 
ed. and tr. Rodolphe Kasser (to appear this year in CSCO). (6) Papyrus 
Bodmer VII-IX: Eptire de Jude, Les deux Eptires de Pierre (II Iéme siécle), 
et Les Psaumes 33 et 34 (IVéme siécle), ed. Michel Testuz (Geneva, 1959). 
We have here the oldest copy of Jude and Pt, and the only one on papyrus 
(P® in the official list of NT papyri); Pss 33 and 34 = no. 2113 in Rahlf’s 
list of OT MSS. 


“Cf. Kurt Aland, “Die Kommission fiir spaitantike Religionsgeschichte, der gegen- 
wartige Stand ihrer Arbeiten und ihre Plane,” Forschungen und Fortschritte 29 (1955) 
377. Aland claims that, for the fourth and fifth centuries, the Berlin Corpus (GCS) is 
most anxious to have editions of Gregory of Nazianzus, Cyril of Jerusalem, and Cyril of 
Alexandria. 

% Cf. British Museum Quarterly 21 (1958) 65. 

26 Source of information: Prof. Dr. Michel Testuz, 8 Avenue Flournoy, Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
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Three more volumes should be available in 1960: (1) Papyrus Bodmer 
X-XII: La Correspondance apocryphe des Corinthiens et Paul, La onziéme 
(Ode de Salomon, Fragment d’un Hymne liturgique, ed. Michel Testuz. Texts 
X and XI are here published for the first time in the original Greek; Text 
XII was hitherto unknown, and was the subject of a communication by O. 
Perler to the 1959 Patristic Conference. (2) Papyrus Bodmer XIII: L’Homé- 
lie de Méliton sur la Paque, ed. Michel Testuz. This is the Greek text of the 
famous homily of Melito, Peri pascha, without lacuna, save for the first 
leaf, which is missing. Dr. Testuz reported on this third-century MS at the 
Oxford Conference. (3) Papyrus Bodmer XVI: Psaumes, ed. Michel Testuz. 
This is a Greek MS of the Psalms (Rahlf’s list, no. 2110) from the end of 
the second or the beginning of the third century. The numbers here given to 
these unpublished papyri are tentative. 

Other important texts in the BB collection are in various stages of prepara- 
tion, but it is too early to offer concrete reports on them. 


Woodstock College WaLtTeER J. BurcHarnt, S.J. 








THE HISTORY OF THE MEDIEVAL PAPACY: A SURVEY OF 
RESEARCH, 1954-1959 


The vast amount of scientific writing published each year in the field of 
Church history is an obvious indication that the temporal development of 
the Catholic Church is still a prominent theme in the field of historical 
research. Naturally the Church historian who undertakes a survey of his 
field of concentration is confronted with a large number of works, dealing 
with the internal history of the Church as well as with her external history, 
with her manifold relations to the whole wide world in which she exists. 
To make this survey possible, I have restricted its scope to the medieval 
papacy as it appears in the more important historical studies of the past 
five years.’ It is my intention here to show the actual state of research on 
some aspects of the medieval papacy and to indicate the significance of this 
research for our understanding of the medieval Church. 

The medieval papacy was more than a vital force motivating and con- 
tributing to the progress of history and culture. In its own right and by its 
own action in the spiritual and temporal orders, it created much of the 
history and culture of the period. The record of the achievements of the 
popes of the Middle Ages forms one of the most important sources for more 
than five hundred years of Western history; and no historian, secular or 
profane, can be indifferent to the interpretation of this record, which con- 
tains so much of the history of the civilized world. 

The consequence of the creative activity of the medieval papacy in making 
history is that great problems have been handed down to the Catholic 
scholar of our day. It is the task, reserved to the Church historian, to solve 
these problems by historical method, to free them from the categories of 
modern thought, to cast aside the prejudiced interpretations accumulated 
in the course of the centuries, to situate these problems in their proper time 
and place within the framework of universal history, to discover them in 


Epitor’s Note.—This is the second in a series of Church history surveys which ap- 
pear each year in the March issue. 

1 For the literature prior to the time covered in this survey, cf. Y. M.-J. Congar, O.P., 
“Bulletin d’histoire des doctrines médiévales,” Revue des sciences philosophiques et théo- 
logiques 39 (1955) 439-49. The article by R. Folz, “La papauté médiévale vue par quel- 
ques-uns de ses historiens récents,” Revue historique 218 (1957) 32-63, surveys the past 
thirty years. Cf. G. Michiels, in Bulletin de théologie ancienne et médiévale 8 (1958) 33, 
n. 90. J. Lecler, “Bulletin d’histoire des doctrines ecclésiologiques,” Recherches de 
science religieuse 47 (1959) 408-52, discusses thirty-four recent books on the ancient, 
medieval, and modern Church. 
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the peculiar circumstances surrounding their birth. The Catholic intellectual 
has every right to expect to find in historical writing on the papacy the 
highest degree of scholarship. 


SOURCE BOOKS 


Church history is always enriched by the publication of its sources; for 
despite the quality and quantity of historical writing, the historian must 
work from sources, the caput traditionis, if he is to be true to his vocation. 
Apart from the welcomed reprinting of certain collections of source material 
of major importance for Church history,? the most valuable contribution is 
H. Foerster’s edition of the Liber diurnus Romanorum pontificum,® a collec- 
tion of various ecclesiastical formularies and models of formularies which 
originated in the Early Middle Ages in the Roman chancery (H. Foerster 
and B. Botte) rather than in local episcopal chanceries (L. Santifaller). 
Foerster’s work will certainly surpass the older, imperfect editions of L. 
Holstenius (1650), J. Garnier (1680), which is reprinted in Migne (PL 105 
[1851]), and E. de Roziéres (1869). However, it will not surpass the useful, 
informative edition of T. von Sickel (Vienna, 1889). For Foerster has not 
constructed a definitive, critical edition but has presented a diplomatic 
edition, built on three manuscripts: Vatican, Arch. XI, 19; Milan, Amb. I, 
2 sup.; and Clarmontanus from Egmond-Binnen in Holland. What we have 
here is a mere reproduction of the texts of these manuscripts—unfortunately 
without proper commentary or analysis or indices—the basis, however, of 
a critical edition which each one presumably is to make for himself. The 
Foerster edition of the Liber diurnus, by rendering accessible the text of this 
important collection of documents, has rendered valuable service to diplo- 
matists, Church historians, and historians of canon law.‘ 

For the history of the medieval papacy, no handbook of source materials 
has recently appeared which is comparable to Carl Mirbt’s Quellen,® dis- 
tinguished not only for the number and variety of documents which it 
presents, but also for the pertinent literature which accompanies each docu- 
ment. As Volume 43 of the publications of the Instituto Espafiol de Estudios 


* For example, J. von Pflugk-Harttung, Acta pontificum Romanorum inedita (Tiibingen, 
1881) has been reprinted by the Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt (Graz, 1958). 
The available reprints of source material of the first order are far too extensive to be 
listed here. 

*H. Foerster, Liber diurnus Romanorum pontificum (Bern: Francke, 1958). 

‘For a fuller discussion of this work, cf. B. Botte, Bulletin de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 8 (1958) 212-13, n. 649. 

°C. Mirbt, Quellen zur Geschichte des Papsttums und des riémischen Katholizismus 
(Tiibingen, 1924). 
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Eclesidsticos of Rome, D. Mansilla* has brought out a collection of papal 
documents for the period 959-1216, that is, from John XIII to Innocent II. 
This is the first part of a series which will present the texts of all papal docu. 
ments preserved in Rome, concretely the papal Registers. It is not so much 
that we have here a new edition of the texts but rather a new printing of 
older editions with some corrections added. Since the editor frequently works | 
from imperfect source material, his edition does not always present the best t 
readings of the documents. However, as a corrective, useful indications are ” 
given at the head of each document which will guide the scholar to the mor 
reliable sources. The chief usefulness of this work consists in its reprinting F 








in a practical form a great amount of very important source material for 7 


the history of the medieval papacy.’ 


H. Schuster, K. Ringshausen, and W. Tebbe have brought out under the 
title Quellenbuch zur Kirchengeschichte® two volumes of ecclesiastical docu- © 


ments translated into German. The first document poses the question: 
“What is man?” (Homer, Jliad 6, 146-49). The concluding document is 


“My Faith in the Bible,” from Bishop T. Wurm’s Erinnerungen aus meinem ¥ 


Leben (Stuttgart, 1953). In general, the book is well put together. I note, 
however, that little space is devoted to the great dogmatic controversies of 
the third, fourth, and fifth centuries and that the treatment of the medieval 
papacy is far from adequate. However, the editors have presented very 
valuable documentation for the origin, growth, and development of Protes- 
tantism from its classical to its modern form. 

I would like to call attention here to two other books of the same general 
character: Prof. M. Pfliegler’s Dokumente® and A. Lipple’s Kircher 
geschichte. The former begins with the Acts of the Apostles and ends with 
the Concordat of August 27, 1953 between the Holy See and Spain. The 
latter begins with Vergil’s Fourth Eclogue and ends with the solemn defini- 
tion of the dogma of the Assumption by Pius XII on November 1, 1950. 
There is nothing of special importance about these two collections, which 
were designed more for use in religious instruction than for scholarly 
research. 

But the two obvious deficiencies which one notes in these works justifies 


*D. Mansilla, La documentacién pontificia hasta Innocencio III (965-1215) (Rome, 
1955). 

7Cf. J. Sydow, in Historisches Jahrbuch 78 (1959) 438. 

*E. Schuster, K. Ringshausen, and W. Tebbe, Quellenbuch zur Kirchengeschichte, 
2 vols. (Frankfurt: Diesterweg, 1955). 

*M. Pfliegler, Dokumente sur Geschichte der Kirche (2nd ed.; Munich: Tyrolia, 1958). 

%” A. Lapple, Kirchengeschichte in Dokumenten: Sammlung kirchengeschichtlicher Quellen 
fiir Schule und Studium (Diisseldorf: Patmos, 1958). 
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mentioning them with the hope that future compilers of source material will 
profit from these remarks. First, the documents are not critically presented 
—a deficiency inexcusable in a book intended for nonscholars. Further, 
they are neither carefully situated in time and place nor accompanied by 
a judicious bibliography. Second, the collection of the source material, as a 
whole, is superficial. This is the necessary result of attempting to select 
documents from the general source material of almost two thousand years 
of Church history. The whole undertaking might have been more successful 
if the selection had been restricted to one or two special categories: e.g., 
Church and state; intellectual and spiritual life of the Church; papacy and 
hierarchy; religious movements; etc., and deepened by introduction, evalu- 
ation, bibliography, and commentary, if necessary. 


CHURCH HISTORIES 


The title of this section, “Church Histories,” is to be understood in a 
large sense to include historical writings of the Church in general as well 
as detailed historical studies on various aspects of her life and activity. 
Characteristic of contemporary writing and research in this field is a twofold 
trend. First, there is the growing tendency to specialize, to concentrate more 
on aspects of the Church than on the Church as an historical entity, to 
write more ecclesiastical history than Church history. The tendency is 
perfectly in accord with parallel trends in modern historical scholarship. 
Second, theologically-minded historians and historically-minded theologians 
of our day are more and more preoccupied with Heilsgeschichte, the history 
of the Church as an instrument of salvation. A great amount of research, 
formerly devoted to Church history, is now directed to the study of the 
Church as a supernatural society developing in space and time according to 
its own unique laws. It well may be that the excessively positive, historical 
approach of the greater number of Church historians of the past century 
requires a new evaluation in the light of new historico-theological method. 
In defining Church history we have stressed the notion of history more than 
that of Church. Perhaps we should start once again by posing the essential 
question: ‘What is the material and formal object of Church history?" 

In comparison with other periods, only a relatively small number of 
Church histories have been written recently ;” and they are not of the highest 


“Cf. on this rarely treated question O. Kéhler, “Der Gegenstand der Kirchenge- 
schichte,” Historisches Jahrbuch 77 (1958) 254-69; H. Jedin, “Kirchengeschichte als 
Heilsgeschichte?”, Saeculum 5 (1954) 119 ff.; B. Botte, “Histoire et théologie: A propos 
du probléme de |’église,” Istina 4 (1957) 389-400. 

“K. Bihlmeyer and H. Tiichle, Kirchengeschichte 1 (13th ed.; Paderborn: Schéningh, 
1952) 21-29. A fourteenth edition appeared in 1956. 
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quality. The translation of the well-known Bihlmeyer-Tiichle Kirchen- 
geschichte by V. E. Mills’ comes as a welcome addition to the Church his- 
tories available in English. In a review of Fr. Mills’s translation,“ I have 
pointed out, as the essential criticism, his failure to take advantage of this 
new printing to bring the bibliography up to date and to correct the original 
work in terms of the conclusions of recent research. Still Bihlmeyer-Tiichle 
in English is a real contribution to the field. The second edition 
of J. Gottschalk’s Church history,’® intended as a handy presentation of 
various themes from the history of the Church, conceived more for students 
than for scholars, offers nothing new. 


PAPAL HISTORY 


General papal history, like general Church history, also tends to be neg- 
lected. This is understandable, since we live in the age of the monumental 
work of such distinguished research scholars as L. von Pastor, H. K. Mann, 
E. Caspar, and J. Haller. There seems little original work left for us to 
accomplish in this very specialized field. In 1955 appeared the second print- 
ing (edition) of the monumental Liber pontificalis, critically edited by Msgr. 
Louis Duchesne some sixty-five years ago. In 1957 it was followed by a third 
volume, additions to and corrections of the original work of Duchesne. 
This third volume is the work of Prof. Cyrille Vogel of the Catholic Faculty 
of the University of Strasbourg.'* 

The following points are to be noted concerning this great undertaking.” 
First, the original text of Duchesne’s edition of the Liber pontificalis, in its 
own right almost perfect, has been left unaltered in the reprinting. Subse- 
quent scholarship has recognized the soundness of the manuscript tradition 
on which he built his text and the accuracy of the readings which he selected. 
Certainly T. Mommsen’s text does not differ in any major points from that 
of Duchesne. The editors, therefore, have been scrupulously careful to 
reproduce the work of Duchesne. Second, the additions and corrections 
which Prof. Vogel has published in the third volume are actually the work 


13K. Bihlmeyer and H. Tiichle, Church History 1, tr. from 13th ed. by V. E. Mills, 
O.F.M. (Westminster: Newman, 1958). 

“4 R. E. McNally, S.J., in THeoLocicat Stupies 19 (1958) 658-59. Cf. D. R. Reul, 
in Revue bénédictine 69 (1959) 153-54. 

18 J. Gottschalk, Kirchengeschichte (2nd ed.; Bonn: Hanstein, 1956). Cf. W. Hug, in 
Historisches Jahrbuch 78 (1959) 422-23. 

16 Le Liber pontificalis, text, introduction, and commentary by L. Duchesne. Vol. 3: 
Additions et corrections de Msgr. L. Duchesne, edited by C. Vogel (Paris: de Boccard, 
1957). 

" [bid., pp. 1-4. 
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of Duchesne himself, prepared over the thirty years between the publication 
of his second volume (1892) and his death (1922). Therefore, the third 
volume is to a large extent the result of Duchesne’s own research. Third, 
Prof. Vogel has added to the body of the notes left by Duchesne select 
bibliographical notices on each pope and papal history. He has also added 
a history of the text of the Liber pontificalis since the appearance of 
Duchesne’s edition. There is scarcely need here to call attention to either 
the importance of the Liber pontificalis for papal history or the value of 
Prof. Vogel’s contribution to historical research. 

One important addition to the text of Duchesne can be made on the 
basis of a manuscript from Tortosa (Cod. Dertusensis, Bib. Cap. f. 166*- 
174"), discovered by P. M. March in 1911 and published by him in 1925. 
This manuscript differs in some important points from that (Vat. lat. 3762) 
used by Duchesne, but it does not actually displace his text. Prof. Vogel 
has collated the two manuscripts and presents (pp. 143-71) what is now 
the definitive text of a source of the first order for the lives of Popes Paschal 
II, Gelasius II, Callistus II, and Honorius II. 

The past five years have seen the appearance of the third volume of F. X. 
Seppelt’s Geschichte der Papste, as well as a second edition of Volumes 1, 
2,4, and 5, the latter being partly the work of G. Schwaiger. Character- 
istic of this work is the author’s fine combination of scholarship and 
style—an almost perfect example of the best haute vulgarisation. Because 
of the simplicity and directness of expression, a recent reviewer of this 
work, T. Schieffer,!® has called it “an almost modern Liber pontificalis.” 
Built solidly on research, composed without a large number of footnotes, 
the work at times distresses the reader because it presupposes that his back- 
ground is sufficiently broad to follow the historical trends of nineteen cen- 
turies of history. 

Unfortunately, there is not in English, nor in any language so far as I 
know, an adequate encyclopedia of the papacy”® which could serve both as 
the point de départ for research and as the source for accurate scientific 
knowledge of the popes and their significance for history and culture. I 
would conceive such a work as the common project of a number of scholars, 
specialists in ancient, medieval, Reformation, and modern history. It would 


1 F. X. Seppelt, Geschichte der Pipste von den Anfangen bis zur Mitte des swanzigsten 
Jahrhunderts, Vols. 1-5 (Munich: Késel, 1954-59). 

'T. Schieffer, in Historisches Jahrbuch 78 (1959) 424-27. 

*” Works such as the Evangelisches Kirchenlexikon and even the Lexikon fiir Theologie 
und Kirche do not really fill the need of which there is question here. The Encyclopedia 
of the Papacy by H. Kiihner, tr. K. J. Northcott (New York: Philosophical Library, 
1958), is not worthy of serious consideration. 
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be an up-to-date, clear, straightforward presentation of papal history built 
on sound scholarship and accompanied by a select bibliography and a list 
of the critical editions of the most important source materials.” 


CULTURAL HISTORY 


The intellectual life of the Middle Ages continues to attract the attention 
of many scholars, even in the hydrogen age.” In 1956 appeared the first 
English translation of Gustav Schniirer’s Kirche und Kultur im Mittelalter® 
Written from the viewpoint that the Middle Ages is “the Ecclesiastical] 
Period of Western Civilization,” the book professedly tries to establish the 
thesis that the preponderant role in the formation of Western culture belongs 
to the Church. The value of Schniirer’s work is not so much in his factual 
presentation of history as in his very well founded insights into the de- 
velopment of medieval culture, which he knew and appreciated so deeply. 
His chapters on Gregory the Great, St. Boniface and the papacy, and the 
union of papacy and Empire form a clear, carefully-reasoned, though perhaps 
somewhat romantic presentation of the foundations of the great medieval 
problem, sacerdolium and imperium. 

Dom J. Leclercq’s L’Amour des letires™ is one of the finest treatments to 
date of the problem of the monastic culture of the Middle Ages. The work 
grew out of a series of conferences given in Rome to the students of San 
Anselmo’s during the winter 1955-56. It is the good fortune of these young 
monks to have had such a distinguished conférencier introduce them to the 
intellectual and ascetical traditions of their ancient order. Monastic culture 
included an asceticism and a theology. Both were built on the Bible and 
the Fathers. The asceticism was more an atmosphere of holiness which the 
monastery created than a set of fixed rules which specified a method of 
perfection. The monastic theology, at times almost indistinguishable from 
the asceticism, was “a climate, a mentality formed by personal experience 


1 Attention is called here to the recent reprinting of W. Norden’s Das Papstium und 
Byzanz (New York: Franklin, 1959). Originally published in Berlin in 1903, this work 
is still a classic for the history of papal relations with Byzantium between 1050 and 1453. 
At the time of the preparation of this article, I did not see the recent work of 
J. S. Brusher, S.J., Popes through the Ages (Princeton: Van Nostrand, 1959). 

2In addition to the works mentioned infra, I recommend two stimulating, if not 
scholarly, works: R. P. Ruyssen, France religieuse du XII* au XV* siécle (Paris: Casterman, 
1958), and J. Le Goff, Les intellectuels au moyen age (Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1957). 

% Church and Culture in the Middle A ges 1: 350-814, by G. Schniirer, tr. G. J. Undreiner 
(Paterson: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1956). 

% J. Leclercq, O.S.B., L’Amour des letires et le désir de Diew (Paris: Editions du Cerf, 
1957). The Fordham University Press has promised for January, 1960 an English trans- 
lation of this work under the title, The Love of Learning and the Desire of God. 
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of the things of God.” It implied not only a desire of heaven, flight from the 
world, thirst for learning, but also a taste for profane culture as an intellec- 
tual foundation for theology. The problematic here is to be found in the 
opposition between the sacred and the profane elements. Of special value 
is the chapter devoted to Gregory the Great, ““Docteur du désir,” a Father 
too often undervalued on the basis of the poorly selected homilies in the 
Roman Breviary. The author’s graceful style easily sustains the reader’s 
interest, and his technique of filling his book with learning without at the 
same time making it difficult is charming.” 

Le mouvement doctrinal, by A. Forest, F. van Steenberghen, and M. de 
Gandillac,?* is a comprehensive, complete, compact treatment of the in- 
tellectual life of the High Middle Ages. Its theme is the intellectual move- 
ments from John Scotus Erigena in the ninth century to the close of the 
fourteenth century. Though this excellent volume is directly interested in 
the doctrinal development of the medieval world, it has relevance for the 
history of the papacy. There are, for example, some brief but good pages on 
Innocent III and Gregory [X and their relations to the university problems 
of the thirteenth century. The chapter on William of Occam by M. de 
Gandillac is valuable for the political theories of the Late Middle Ages.” 
The work is carefully documented with sources and bibliography. 

Another doctrinal work which throws light on the papacy’s share in the 
formation of the intellectual life of the Middle Ages is M. D. Chenu’s* 
penetrating study of the world of ideas of the twelfth century. His selection 
of characteristic themes is refreshing. The chapters, “Conscience de l’histoire 
et théologie,” “Grammaire et théologie,” “La mentalité symbolique,” 
and “La théologie symbolique,” open up new insights into the medieval 
mind at work. A reflection which one carries away from these two works is 
that the medieval papacy’s interference with s/udium was minimum, her 
cooperation maximum.” 

Cf. O. Lottin, in Bulletin de théologie ancienne eb médiévale 8 (1958) 51-53, n. 141. 

*%*A. Forest, F. van Steenberghen, and M. de Gandillac, Le mouvement doctrinal 
(=Fliche-Martin, Histoire de l’église 13; Paris: Bloud-Gay, 1950). 

™ Naturally Le mouvement doctrinal is to be supplemented by such works as A. Fliche, 
C. Thouzellier, and Y. Azais, La chrétienté romaine (1198-1274) (= Fliche-Martin, Histoire 
de ’église 10; Paris: Bloud-Gay, 1950). 

%M. D. Chenu, O.P., La théologie au douziéme siécle (Paris: Vrin, 1957). 

*M. M. McLaughlin, “Paris Masters in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
and Ideas of Intellectual Freedom,” Church History 24 (1955) 195-211, presents an in- 
teresting, if somewhat one-sided, interpretation of the spirit of liberty in the scholarship 
of the medieval intellectuals. Cf. H. Bascour, in Bulletin de théologie ancienne et médiévale 
8 (1959) 391, n. 1188. 
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MEDIEVAL THEOCRACY 


Of all the many aspects of medieval studies, the most comprehensive, 
the most difficult, and the most elusive is the problem of sacerdotium and 
imperium, Church and state, in the Middle Ages.*® It requires a thorough 
mastery of voluminous source materials and a very solid foundation in 
political theory**—a rare combination indeed. The whole problem is further 
complicated by a confused and confusing terminology which is associated 
with the expression of medieval political ideas, and by the fact that the 
meaning of the problem itself shifts with the steady ebb and flow of history. 
The Carolingian Church-State problem is quite different from that of the 
Hohenstaufen centuries later. Precisely because the problem is relevant 
to our contemporary theology and political theory, it suffers from con- 
fessional prejudice and partisan apologetics. Until recently, almost all the 
research in medieval Church and state has been the work of non-Catholics. 
Catholics feel that it is not too late to take one more look at the whole 
problem. The results of their scholarly efforts have been indeed rewarding. 

Central to the medieval concept of theocracy is the medieval concept of 
the papacy—conceived as having such a fulness of spiritual power that it 
pours over into the temporal order. Two recent articles, appearing at almost 
the same time, indirectly show that the Petrine texts (Mt 16:18; 
Jn 20:19-31), as understood in the ninth and tenth centuries, were not 
unanimously accepted as the foundation of the universal, spiritual primacy 
of the Holy See. H. M. Klinkenberg® finds in his study of the history of the 
exegesis of Mt 16:18 through the tenth century two different traditions 
existing side by side: Cyprian’s, represented by Atto of Vercelli (ca. 961) 
and Ratherius of Verona (ca. 974); and Leo the Great’s, represented by 
Abbon of Fleury (ca. 1004). The former, a conciliar approach, situates the 
pope in the ecclesia universalis as primus inter pares. The latter, more in 
conformity with the traditional Catholic doctrine, maintains the universal 
primacy of the pope. On the basis of a study of Haimo of Auxerre’s (ca. 


*® The utmost caution must be observed in speaking of Church and state in the Middle 
Ages. The duad, Church and state, must be purified of all modern connotations before 
it is applied historically. The expression “Middle Ages,” as predicated of the period 
between Antiquity and Reformation, is highly equivocal. For an original and penetrating 
analysis of the medieval world, cf. W. C. Bark, Origins of the Medieval World (Stanford: 
Stanford Univ., 1958). 

% The ever-growing bibliography in medieval Church-State is enormous. Cf. eg., 
H. Conrad, Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte 1: Friihzeit und Mittelalter (Karlsruhe: Miller, 
1954) 170-77, 407-27. 

2H. M. Klinkenberg, “Der rémische Primat im 10. Jahrhundert,” Zeitschrift de 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanomistische Abteilumg 72 (1955) 1-57. 
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865) Homily for the Octave of Easter (PL 118, 489-96) and his Homily on the 
Feast of Saints Peter and Paul (PL 118, 759-63), J. Gross* concludes that 
he did not recognize the universal primacy of St. Peter. Consequently, his 
successor, the pope, could not have the primacy of jurisdiction over the 
whole Church. These two studies have a certain value for the history of 
dogma in that they show that there is no constant and universal tradition 
of interpreting these texts in the sense of the Vatican definition. However, 
we note here a certain lack of finesse in handling the sources. Exegesis in 
the Early Middle Ages served more than one purpose. In its interpretation 
a fourfold sense was sought, and the moral and the anagogic sense were 
frequently more important to the preacher than the literal and allegoric.™ 
This our two scholars have failed to stress. The whole history of the inter- 
pretation of the Petrine texts through the Middle Ages requires detailed 
study.*® 

M. Pacaut,** the distinguished expert on medieval political ideas, has 
recently brought out a much-welcomed history of medieval theocracy, 
probably the by-product of his greater work on Alexander III. According 
to Pacaut, theocracy passed through the following stages in its development: 
(1) Carolingian: Sacerdotium gives birth to imperium. The two draw to- 
gether, the latter receiving from the former a religious mission in this world, 
the defense and protection of the Church. The fimis of imperium as such 
coincides with that of sacerdotium. (2) Ottonian-Salian: The imperium 
becomes more “‘spiritualistic.” The sacerdotium begins its reform. As a 
logical consequence of the Investiture Controversy the Church brings forth 
a truly theocratic doctrine with emphasis, however, on the spiritual element. 
(3) Hohenstaufen: With the help of the new Roman Law and Aristotelianism, 
decisive intellectual factors on the side of imperium, the German emperors 
react against papal theocracy. The idea now emerges clearly that the potestas 
imperialis is of direct divine origin. (4) Innocent III: Innocent stands at 
the summit of a monistic christianitas. (5) Innocent IV: The doctrine of 
theocracy finds here its fullest expression. Papal sovereignty, in itself one 


% J. Gross, “Die Schliisselgewalt nach Haimo von Auxerre,” Zeitschrift der Religions- 
und Geistesgeschichte 9 (1957) 30-41. 

“Tt is worth recalling here the medieval couplet: “Littera gesta docet, quid credas 
allegoria, moralis quid agas, quo tendas anagogia.” 

5 Theodore T. Taheny, S.J., of Woodstock College, is at present writing his doctoral 
dissertation on this important theme under my direction. 

%*M. Pacaut, La théocratie: L’Eglise et le pouvoir au moyen Gge (Paris: Aubier, 1957). 
Cf. for reviews of this work, Revue bénédictine 69 (1959) 159-60; J. Lecler, in Recherches 
de science religieuse 47 (1959) 438-39; G. Michiels, in Bulletin de théologie ancienne et 
médiévale 8 (1958) 42-43, n. 117. 
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and indivisible, embraces the plenitudo potestatis in both the temporal and 
the spiritual domains. (6) Boniface VIII: Unaware of the revolutionary 
developments in world history, the papacy continues to insist on its theo- 
cratic position within the framework of christianitas. Theocracy moves away 
from the theoretical towards the dogmatic. But the strength of imperium 
in both thinkers (Marsilius of Padua and William of Occam) and con- 
tenders (Philip the Fair against Boniface VIII, and Ludwig the Bavarian 
against John XXII) reduces the papal theocracy to the realm of the aca- 
demic. In broad outline, this is the substance of the work. It contains nothing 
which is really new, but the presentation, especially the documents, recom- 
mends it highly. 


DONATIO CONSTANTINI 


Almost from the time (1440) that Lorenzo Valla® first proved the spurious- 
ness of the Donatio Constantini,® historians have been trying to determine 
the authorship and significance of this celebrated forgery, to situate it in 
time and place. The document, of first-rate importance for the study of the 
history of the medieval papacy, especially the origin of the Papal States, 
is highly enigmatic. The most recent study of this document is the work of 
E. Griffe.* According to him, the Donatio is not the work of the Holy See 
(Stephen IT) attempting to legalize its demands of the Frankish kingdom. 
There was no need of such a document at the time, since the friendship of 
the treaty of Ponthion (754) was still strong between the Holy See and the 
Franks. The document is essentially a justification of the new Western 
Empire vis-a-vis the claims of the Byzantine Empire, and it was probably 
composed by a cleric of St. Denis working sometime between 802 and 812. 
The interpolation of the Vite Hadriani in the Liber pontificalis, in which the 
so-called Donation of Quierzy is rooted, was probably prepared about 817, 


* Valla proposed his thesis in De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione decla- 
matio, at once a bitter attack on the authenticity of the Donatio and the temporal power 
of the papacy. 

% Cf. for the text of the Donatio, C. Mirbt, op. cit., pp. 107-12, n. 228. An English 
translation is found in S. Ehler and J. Morrall, Church and State through the Centuries 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1954) pp. 15-22. Cf. infra n. 44. 

*E. Griffe, “Aux origines de |’état pontifical,” Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 
53 (1952) 216-31; 55 (1954) 65-89; 59 (1958) 193-211; “A propos de la Donatio Con- 
stantini,” ibid. 58 (1957) 238-41. These articles deal with (1) the Donation of Constantine 
and the Donation of Quierzy; (2) the relations between Charles the Great and Hadrian 
I; (3) the relation of the imperial coronation of 800 to the Donatio Constantini; and (4) 
the interpolations in the Vita Hadriani in the Liber pontificalis. 
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after the death of Stephen IV, and is the work of certain Roman clerics who 
hoped thereby to gain imperial support.“ 


TRANSLATIO IMPERII 


In the development of the political theory of the medieval world, the 
doctrine of translatio is one of the essential ideas reflecting the ever-changing 
relations between sacerdotium and imperium. It is also a fundamental idea 
in the historiography of some of the most representative of the medieval 
historians. Under the direction of F. Kempf, S.J., of the Gregorian Uni- 
versity, P. A. van den Baar“ has made a significant contribution to the 
history of political ideas in his study of the origin and development of the 
ecclesiastical conception of the éranslatio imperii from the Carolingian period 
to Innocent IV (d. 1254). This work, excellent from almost every viewpoint, 
combines the historical with the theoretical. It is well conceived. Its method 
is solid. One admires the author’s ability to select and stress the important, 
to draw conclusions with delicacy, to compress much learning into a small 
space. 

Translatio imperii, like all expressions with a long history, is equivocal.” 
In a general, neutral sense, ¢ranslatio expresses the idea that the one Jm- 
perium Romanum was transferred on Christmas Day 800 from the Greeks of 
Byzantium to the Franks or Germans through the coronation of Charles 
the Great as emperor. The expression, however, can be contracted and 
determined to a nonecclesiastical and an ecclesiastical sense. The former 
signifies that the origin of the new Empire, that is, its transference from the 
East to the West, is due either to the virtus or power of Charles himself or 
to the activity of the people of Rome, considered as citizens par excellence 


“ FE. Griffe’s thesis is by no means unanimously accepted. M. Pacaut, of. cit., p. 37, 
holds that the Donation is of Roman origin and was prepared in the period 750-60, after 
the return of Stephen II from the Frankish lands. W. Hoppe, in the Sachworterbuch zur 
Deutschen Geschichte, ed. H. Rissler and G. Franz (Munich: Oldenbourg, 1958) pp. 554— 
55, agrees with E. Griffe to the extent that he finds the origin of the document in St. 
Denis ca. 750-70. He diverges from him on the date. W. Ohnsorge, Abendland und Byzanz 
(Darmstadt: Gentner, 1958) pp. 79-110, agrees that the document was prepared after 
800, actually in 804, but assigns it Roman provenance. Obviously the problem of the 
Donatio is still an open question. 

“Pp. A. van den Baar, Die kirchliche Lehre der Translatio Imperii Romani (Analecta 
Gregoriana 78; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1956). For a review of this work, cf. M. Pacaut, 
in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 542-44. 

“W. Goez, Translatio imperii: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Geschichtsdenkens und 
der politischen Theorien im Mittelalter und in der friihen Neuzeit (Tiibingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1958) pp. 37-62. 
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of the old Empire. The latter sense adds to the notion of éranslatio the 
authority of the Apostolic See as its constitutive element and the defense 
of the Church as its principal motive. It is with this latter sense, the ec- 
clesiastical usage of the word, that the work of P. A. van den Baar is chiefly 
concerned. The other senses are of indirect or secondary importance to the 
whole theme. 

The full development of the doctrine of éranslatio, understood in its 
ecclesiastical sense, comprehends the following five elements:* (1) The 
imperial coronation of Charles the Great represents the transference of 
the one Roman Empire from the East to the West. (2) This transference took 
place by virtue of the apostolic authority of the Holy See. (3) Translatio is 
rooted in the Church’s need to be defended against her enemies. (4) Be- 
cause of the Holy See’s involvement in the historical transference of the 
Empire, she has the right to interfere in questions which touch on the 
Empire. (5) The Holy See possesses the right, in case it should be necessary 
for the defense of the Church, to institute a new transference.“ 

The éranslatio idea finds its historical origin in the Carolingian epoch, 
in the historical conjunction of Byzantium, the Franks, and the Holy See. 
In the course of the late eighth century, the political (e.g., Empire), spiritual 
(e.g., heterodoxy), and military (e.g., Liutprand) authority of Byzantium 
was played out. The new situation in the Italian peninsula—the Lombard 
threat to the Apostolic See and the Byzantine incapacity to act—called 
forth a daring new policy. This new policy, foreshadowed a generation 
before when the Pope first sought help from Charles Martel, was fully 
signified by the imperial coronation of Charles the Great on Christmas Day, 
800.“* The papal axis had turned from an East (Byzantium) to West (Rome) 
relationship. Henceforth it would revolve in the direction North (Franconia) 
—South (Rome). 

For the development of the ecclesiastical conception of translatio, the 
most important elements of these historical happenings are: (1) the authority 


@P. A. van den Baar, op. cit., pp. vi-vii. 

“ At this point I would like to distinguish the idea of Translatio imperii from Donatio 
Constantini. The former is built on history, the latter on fiction; the former on Pope Leo’s 
coronation of Charles the Great, the latter on Pope Sylvester’s healing of Emperor 
Constantine; the former is motivated by the pope’s need of the emperor, the latter by 
the emperor’s gratitude to the pope. The former supposes unum imperium, the latter 
a duplex imperium (East and West). This is not said to diminish the importance of the 
Donatio Constantini for medieval political thought. 

** The sources do not inform us on the exact meaning either of the coronation on 
Christmas Day, the underlying causes of it, or the motives of Leo III and Charles the 
Great. 
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of Leo III in the coronation of the new Frankish emperor, and (2) the 
emergence of this new Frankish emperor as “defensor ecclesiae.” These 
elements are certainly stressed after the middle of the ninth century. That a 
new Empire, coexistent with the old Empire of Byzantium, had arisen, 
would prevent the coalescence at this time of the idea of translatio. 

And after the middle of the ninth century the Roman, Frankish, and 
ecclesiastical elements interact on one another. In fact, at this time, the 
expression “‘translatio imperialis potestatis” first emerges.“ The Romans, 
conscious of the greatness of their imperial past, were prepared to accept 
the new emperor as the only true Roman emperor; and the Franks were 
willing to associate their new Christian emperor with Rome, the birthplace 
of the Empire and the seat of the Roman Church. In the Church resided 
the existential foundation (i.e., coronation) of the Empire and the essential 
motive (i.e., defense) for its existence. This was the climate of thought in 
the late ninth century. 

But this thought was not sufficient to constitute either the idea or the 
theory of éranslatio. The Franks continued to regard their new Empire as a 
magnum imperium of the Frankish nation; the Romans considered their 
Empire as their sovereign rule over the Romans and the patrimonium sancti 
Petri—their own parvum imperium. Neither considered the Empire as a 
continuation of the ancient Imperium Romanum. Both recognized the 
existence of the double empire, East (Byzantium) and West (Frankish), 
an idea which precluded ¢ranslatio, based on the notion of unum imperium.“ 

This development, though interrupted by the general collapse of the 
West, specifically the Carolingian Empire, and by the regrettable decadence 
of the Holy See, was resumed in the Ottonian and Salian period, an epoch 
of decisive importance for the vigorous evolution of ‘ranslatio. For it saw the 
renewal by John XII in 962 of the Western Empire in the person of Otto 
the Great; and this renewed Empire emerged as the heir of the ancient 
Roman Empire. This Imperium Otionianum grew spiritually and even 
developed an ecclesiastical character. Imperium christianum became identi- 
fied with the Imperium Romanum. The whole spiritual climate of the time 
created the atmosphere in which the idea of é/ranslatio could best thrive. 
For the unity idea, implicit in Imperium Romanum and explicit in christian- 


“P. A. van den Baar, op. cit., p. 16. 

“On the problem of the “double empire” at this period, cf. the excellent works of 
W. Ohnsorge, Das Zweikaiserproblem im friiheren Mittelalter (Hildesheim: Lax, 1947) 
and Abendland und Byzanz (Darmstadt: Gentner, 1958), a collection of the best of his 
writing over more than twenty-five years. 
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itas, inclined men to think more and more of the oneness of empire, the 
essential presupposition of translatio.** 

The spiritualizing of the concept of imperium increased in intensity even 
through the bitter Investiture Controversy; but more significant than this 
transformation is the steady rise of the papacy to new power, new prestige, 
and new glory. Freed from the secular influences, it too reached a new 
spiritual height. And in the warm glow of this spiritual renewal the idea of 
translatio grew, not consciously and systematically but organically and 
naturally. The idea is present everywhere, though the theory itself has not 
yet crystallized. The sources show that /ranslatio, as a political theory of 
papal power, played no decisive part in the harsh struggle between sacer- 
dotium and imperium.” 

Almost four hundred years were required for the full development of 
translatio from historical event (800) to idea (1100-1150) to theoretical 
formulation (1148) to adoption into canon law (ca. 1209-10). About the 
year 1148 we find the first formal expression in legal terms of the doctrine 
of translatio™ in the Stroma or Summa™ of Roland Bandinelli,® the future 
Alexander III (1159-81). From the papal action in deposing the last 
Merovingian king, Childerich (ca. 751), and in elevating the first Carolingian 
king, Pepin, Roland concludes to the pope’s right of translatio and depositio, 
Roland’s argument would seem to be this: we know what the pope can do 
from what he has done. From the papacy’s share, therefore, in the particular 
historical events prior to the coronation on Christmas Day, 800, he concludes 
to a universal papal right. But Roland Bandinelli’s originality is rather in 
the formulation of /ranslatio as a theory than in his discovery of it as an 


On the whole question of the Ottonian renovation, cf. the admirable work of Percy 
E. Schramm, first published in 1929 and recently reprinted: Kaiser, Rom, und Renovatio 
(Darmstadt: Gentner, 1957). 

@P. A. van den Baar, op. cit., pp. 145-46. 

® The Scholastic canonists did not give a prominent place to the doctrine of ¢ranslatio. 
They tried, however, to reconcile it with the Gelasian dualism. In reply to the question 
of the source of the pope’s and the emperor’s authority, scarcely any of them invoked 
this principle. 

5! Pp. A. van den Baar, op. cit., p. 73. 

% Master Roland Bandinelli is well known in history for his famous question, asked 
of Frederick Barbarossa at the stormy Diet of Besancon in 1167: “From whom then 
does he (i.e., the emperor) have the empire, if not from our lord the pope?” Cf. Otto 
of Freising, Gesta Friderici 3, 10. The significance of this question in its historical setting 
has received various interpretations. W. Ullmann, “Cardinal Roland and Besancon,” 
Sacerdozio e regno da Gregorio VII a Bonifacio VIII (Miscellanea historiae pontificiae 
18; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1954) 107-25, interprets this somewhat differently than 
P. A. van den Baar, op. cit., pp. 72-73. 
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idea.” For it was well known at this time that the pope could depose the 
emperor and transfer the Empire.” 

If Leo III (d. 816) fathered translatio as a concrete, historical event, 
Innocent III (d. 1216) nurtured it as a practical, political principle. Almost 
the entire pontificate of Innocent was occupied with burning Empire 
questions. On the death of Henry VI in 1197, two candidates, Otto IV of 
Braunschweig (d. 1218) and Philip of Swabia (d. 1208), were elected by the 
German princes to the imperial throne. The subsequent years were filled 
with tragedy for the Empire as the son of Frederick Barbarossa, backed by 
France, fought the son of Henry the Lion, backed by England. The loss to 
the Empire in money, prestige, and power was enormous. It is against this 
real, historical setting, the Double Election and the Throne Controversy, 
that Innocent III was given the golden opportunity to apply the principle 
of translatio, elaborated by centuries of development. In his Regestum super 
negotio Imperii Romani, a collection of letters dealing explicitly with the 
Throne Controversy, we find the clearest expression of his understanding of 
translatio. In the short space of three years, from the end of 1199 to the 
beginning of 1203, it is mentioned seven times.** 

He tells the legates of Philip that the Throne Controversy should have 
been brought sooner to the attention of the Apostolic See, “ad quam 
negotium istud principaliter et finaliter dinoscitur pertinere: principaliter, 
quia ipsa transtulit imperium ab Oriente in Occidentem, finaliter, quia ipsa 
concedit coronam imperii.”* In the famous Deliberatio he explains more 
fully. The Controversy is of concern to the Apostolic See, ‘“‘cum imperium 
noscatur ad eam principaliter et finaliter pertinere: principaliter, cum per 
ipsam et propter ipsam de Grecia sit translatum; per ipsam translationis 
actricem propter ipsam melius defendendam; finaliter, quoniam imperator a 
summo pontifice finalem sive ultimam manus impositionem promotionis 
proprie accipit, dum ab eo benedicitur, coronatur, et de imperio investitur.’”* 


53M. Pacaut, in Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 543-44, questions P. A. van den 
Baar’s interpretation of the assertum on éranslatio and depositio in Roland’s Summa. 

“4 E.g., Otto of Freising, Chronica sive historia de duabus civitatibus 5, 23. This work 
was composed between 1143-46. 

55 Regestum Innocentii III papae super negotio Romani Imperii, ed. F. Kempf, S.J. 
(Miscellanea historiae pontificiae 12; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1947). Review by G. B. 
Ladner, in Traditio 6 (1948) 385-86. 

5°P. A. van den Baar, op. cit., p. 99. 

5’ Cited from the Responsio domini pape facta nuntiis Philippi in consistorio. Cf. 
Regestum 18, p. 52, ed. F. Kempf, S.J. 

58 Cited from Deliberatio domini pape Innocentii super facto imperii de tribus electis. Cf. 
Regestum 29, p. 75, ed. F. Kempf, S.J. Cf. on the translation of the difficult words, “‘prin- 
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Innocent’s right to interfere in the Throne Controversy was built on 
translatio, which was conceived to be founded on the historical event of the 
papacy’s role in the transference of the imperium from the Greeks to the 
Franks to the Germans. But there is a deeper foundation. The Empire is 
ordered to the papacy inasmuch as the emperor’s chief raison d’éire is the 
defense of the Church and the promotion of her interests, an obligation 
inherent in the jmperial coronation by the pope. But the deepest foundation 
of éranslatio is the principle that from the pope, as supreme head of christia- 
nitas, flows an indirect right or power over the Empire. From this supremacy 
of the pope, Innocent ultimately derives translatio as a papal right.®* His 
basic, fundamental principle is juridico-historical: the act of transference 
initiated by Leo III and the supremacy of the pope in Christendom. 

Through the later acceptance of the decretal Venerabilem™ into the 
Compilatio tertia, the doctrine of translatio received a permanent place in 
the Church’s teaching on the Empire.* Transiatio is not a fundamental 
principle of medieval politics. P. A. van den Baar concludes his masterful 
study of this question with the words: “The doctrine of translatio contributed 
very little to the development of the political ideas of the medieval Church. 
It should not really be considered a fundamental principle of papal politics. 
This negative result is perhaps the most important of our investigation.”® 


THE REFORM PAPACY 


Imperium probably never realized more enormous power over sacerdotium 
than it did at the infamous Synod of Sutri (1046). The pendulum of history 
had swung far towards caesaropapism. With the pontificate of Leo IX 
(1048-54) the pendulum began to fall. The history of the victorious with- 
drawal of the papacy from imperial control, the renewal of its priestly 





cipaliter” and “finaliter,” P. A. van den Baar, op. ci#., p. 100. He translates the former 
“in seinem Ursprung,”’ the latter “in seiner Vollendung.” 

* P. A. van den Baar, op cit., pp. 107-9. To the question: Does imperium belong to the 
pope?, the answer is: Yes, indirectly. Why? There are two reasons: (1) Christianitas is 
above all else in the world, and the pope is above all else in christianitas. (2) The function 
of the emperor is to protect the Church. When he fails in this obligation, the pope may 
use his right of further transference of the Empire. This is not a Besitzrecht but a Notrecht. 
Tbid., p. 109. 

© Ibid., pp. 109-11. 

 Regestum 62, pp. 167-75, ed. F. Kempf, S.J. 

®@ P. van den Baar, op. cit., p. 148. The doctrine of éranslatio played a more important 
role, though secondary, in the Decretalists than in the Decretists, who scarcely touch on 
it because it is not to be found in the Decretum Gratiani. 

® Tbid., p. 149. 
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dignity and power, the consequent rejuvenation of the Church, this is the 
history of the Reform Papacy of the eleventh and early twelfth centuries. 

Leo Santifaller, the renowned diplomatist of Vienna, has brought out as a 
brochure a study of the Ottonian-Salian Reichskirchensystem, delivered on 
November 4, 1953 to the Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften.“ 
It forms an excellent summary of the fundamental ideas underlying the 
structure of the imperial Church of the eleventh century and is a valuable 
development of the background of the Investiture Controversy from the 
viewpoint of imperial law rather than of canon law and its theoreticians. 

The genius of the medieval world was its creative power in the formation 
of institutions and systems. The most impressive, the most controversial, and 
the most influential of all was the imperial Church and its fundamental 
structure. Concretely, the Reichskirche was the official Church of the German 
Empire—the Catholic Church adapted to Frankish culture and civilization. 
The Reichskirchensystem was “that special, peculiar relation of religion, 
Church, and state to one another in the age of the Ottos and the first 
Salians, especially the absorption of the Church into the structure of the 
Empire—a process gradually evolving since the beginnings of the Frankish 
Empire and reaching its high point .. . in the second half of the tenth and 
the first half of the eleventh centuries.’”’® 

Basically the Reichskirchensystem is rooted in three elements: (1) the 
Christian: universal religion; (2) the Roman: Empire religion; and (3) the 
Germanic: priesthood and cult, both public and private, legally constituted. 
Santifaller traces in broad outline how these three elements coalesced and, 
after the acceptance of Christianity by Chlodwig, formed the Christian 
kingdom of the Frankish nation, in which the king controlled the Church 
and the Church impregnated the kingdom with religion.” 

The Ottonian-Salian Empire grew out of the Frankish Empire, whose 
politics, theology, and ideology it inherited. More strongly than the Frankish 
king, the German emperor had a sacral character, for he was consecrated, 
anointed, and crowned in a religious rite. As German king, he possessed 
Church property and exercised authority over the Church. He gave the 
diocese to the bishop and the church to the priest.®* The act of giving im- 


“Leo Santifaller, “Zur Geschichte des ottonisch-salischen Reichskirchensystems,” 
Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Sitsungsberichte 229, 1 (Vienna: Rohrer, 1954). 

% Tbid., p. 6. 

% Tbid., p. 14: The Germanic element involves “ein éffentlich-rechtliches und ein 
privat-rechtliches Element,” the political community and the Eigenkirch 

© Ibid., pp. 15-21. 

® Ibid., pp. 25, 71-76. This “right” is confirmed by John X in two letters of the year 
921. 
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ports investiture, which entails the obligation of obedience to the king in 
return for protection. Bishops were bound personally and legally to the king. 
Under Otto I the bishop becomes an imperial administrator, managing the 
most important functions of the Empire, but without losing his sacred 
function in the Church. 

By the reign of Henry II, the office of Reichsbischof, as an essential 
official of the Empire, was perfected. The bishop was a creatuie of the 
emperor, appointed by him to govern people who were subjects of the 
Empire and to administer property which was the possession of the emperor. 
The problematic of the Reform Papacy was to destroy the office of Reichs- 
bischof without destroying the Empire—a difficult task indeed, since the 
bishop was at once prince of the Church and prince of the Empire. 

By the Privilegium Ottonianum of February 13, 962, which defined that 
the pope, even after canonical election, could not be crowned until after he 
had sworn fealty to the emperor of the Germans, the papacy itself was 
absorbed into the Reichskirchensystem. After the revolt of 963, the Romans 
swore that they would never elect a pope without the consent of the 
emperor.”® All this was in conformity with the religious atmosphere of the 
time in which the lay and clerical elements were blended. Otto’s empire 
was conceived as a patriarchical hegemony in which he stood at the head of 
Christendom. The inclusion of the pope in this system was of the utmost 
importance from every viewpoint, both internal and external (Slavic and 
Italian affairs).” 

The first Salian emperors, and even the Ottos before them, sensed the 
dilemma which the Reichskirche posed. The Empire degraded the Church 
and a degraded Church could not support the Empire. There must be re- 
form; but reform would produce, as it in fact did, a strong Church, free from 
imperial control. The emperors used the reform movement as an instrument 
for the purification and rehabilitation of the papacy.” The reformed papacy 
in the person of Gregory VII demanded the libertas ecclesiae. The Empire, 
ruled at the moment by Henry IV, resisted the demand. The bitter revolu- 

® Ibid., p. 29. 

7 The new order of the papal election was to include electio principalis by the emperor 
followed by electio publica et generalis by the Romans. According to this arrangement, 
the Romans could only /audare or eligere him whom the emperor by reason of his primatus 
electionis had already elected through the electio principalis. 

71 The inclusion of the pope in the Reichskirchensystem had dire results. Of the twenty- 
five popes between 955 and 1057, five were deposed by the German emperor and twelve 
either installed or elected under his influence. 

7 Cf. the tendentious remarks of W. Ullmann on the Reform Papacy in his The Growth 
of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 1955) p. 262. 
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tion, the Investiture Controversy, rent Christendom and brought down both 
Gregory VII and Henry IV.” The Concordat of Worms in 1122 ended the 
unilateral authority of the emperor over christianiias and terminated the 
Reichskirchensystem, which had endured about one hundred years.” 

Sylvester II (999-1003), Gerbert of Aurillac, savant, mathematician, 
administrator, and theologian, is one of the outstanding figures in the 
history of the pre-Reform Papacy. Recent scholarship has centered on his 
correspondence, long in need of critical study and a new edition. It is there 
doubtless that a deeper understanding of his character and his role in the 
papacy is to be found. The most thorough work in this field has been under- 
taken by F. Weigle’® and M. Uhlirz,”* the former concentrating on the manu- 
script tradition of the letters, the latter on their chronology. This scholarly 
work, in many respects dry and uninspiring, is the necessary preparation for 
a critical edition. The appearance at a later date of C. Erdmann’s edition 
of the letters in the Monumenta Germaniae historica and H. P. Lattin’s 
promised translation of them for Records of Civilization will inaugurate a 
real advance in our understanding of this celebrated Pope. 

Peter Damiani (1007-72), saint, theologian, and canonist, is a key figure 
in the pre-Gregorian Church. His intellectual and pastoral activity, ever at 
the service of the Church, have long been recognized as decisive factors in 
the pre-Gregorian Reform. His share, however, in the formation of pre- 
Gregorian canon law has not always been fully understood or properly 
evaluated. In an excellent work on the antecedents of the Gregorian Re- 
form,” J. Joseph Ryan,”* Professor of History at the Pontifical Institute of 
Mediaeval Studies (Toronto) and at St. John’s Seminary (Brighton), has 


% On the drama of these famous antagonists, cf. W. von den Steinen, Canossa: Hein- 
rich IV und die Kirche (Janus-Biicher 5; Munich: Oldenbourg, 1957). 

™ W. Fritz, Quellen sum W ormser Konkordat (Kleine Texte fiir Vorlesungen und Ubungen 
177; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1955), has presented here a small, handy collection of excerpts 
from the chief sources for the Concordat of Worms. 

% F. Weigle, “Studien zur Uberlieferung der Briefsammlung Gerberts von Reims,” 
Deutsches Archiv 10 (1953) 19-70; 12 (1955) 393-421; 15 (1958) 149-220. I have not per- 
sonally consulted this work. 

7M. Uhlirz, Untersuchungen iiber Inhalt und Datierung der Briefe Gerberts von Aurillac, 
Papst Sylvesters II (Schriftenreihe der historischen Kommission bei der Bayerischen Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften 2; Gottingen: Vanderhoeck and Ruprecht, 1957). Cf. H. P. 
Lattin, in Speculum 34 (1959) 690-94, for a detailed, critical review. 

™ T would like to call attention to a very scholarly collection of essays on the eleventh- 
century papacy, Studi Gregoriani 5, ed. G. B. Borino (Rome: San Paolo, 1956). Cf. the 
review by T. Schieffer in Historisches Jahrbuch 78 (1959) 223-25. 

% J. J. Ryan, St. Peter Damiani and His Canonical Sources: A Preliminary Study of 
the Gregorian Reform (Studies and Texts 2; Toronto: Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 1956). 
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undertaken a detailed and exhaustive analysis of the canonical sources 
which underlie the writings of St. Peter Damiani. On the basis of this careful, 
painstaking analysis, Msgr. Ryan concludes that the following texts are 
fundamental to the canonical formation of Damiani: the Decretum of 
Burchard of Worms, the Collectio Dionysio-Hadriana (pseudo-Dionysian), 
the Vita s. Gregorii of John the Deacon, the /ibelli of Smaragdus and Auxilius, 


and the Latin versions of the councils by Anastasius Bibliothecarius. The | 


most primary and influential of these several sources are the Dionysiana 
(Hadriana aucta) and the Decretum of Burchard of Worms. The canonical 
collection of Anselm of Lucca, the Collection in Seventy-four Titles, 
and Pseudo-Isidore do not seem to have an important, direct role in the 
formation of Damiani’s ideas.” 

The principal contribution of this study is its clear demonstration that 
St. Peter Damiani, as a canonist, holds an important place in the history 
of canon law, though there is no positive evidence to show that he made his 
own canonical collection. This study is also a valuable contribution to our 
understanding of the method which St. Peter employed in the preparation 
of his own works. It is also of significance for the history of the development 
of Italian canonical studies in the eleventh century. For a long time, this 
careful, methodical study of St. Peter Damiani will remain fundamental for 
the history of the Gregorian Reform, the development of canon law, and the 
eleventh-century Church. Msgr. Ryan has truly advanced our knowledge of 
this period.*° 

We note with approval a renewed interest in the economic and sociological 
aspects of the great popular, religious movements of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Research too often concentrates on the highest level of 
medieval life, pope and emperor, and neglects the role of the people ia 
creating history. B. Tépfer™ has taken up once again the question of the 
Pax et treuga Dei—a theme already thoroughly researched—and tries to 
re-examine it from the aspect of the constituent element, the people. For 
him the Peace and Truce of God is essentially a popular movement under 
ecclesiastical direction. The Church was able to succeed where the state 


™C. Munier, Les sources patristiques du droit de lV’église (Mulhouse: Salvator, 1957), 
presented this work as thesis to the Faculty of Catholic Theology at Strasbourg in 1954. 
He could not, therefore, have incorporated Ryan’s conclusions into his work. 

* Cf. the reviews of Ryan’s work by C. N. L. Brooke, in Journal of Ecclesiastical 
History 8 (1957) 237-38; by G. Fransen, in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 540-42; 
and by E. Delaruelle, in Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique 59 (1958) 52-53. 

" B. Tépfer, Volk und Kirche zur Zeit der beginnenden Gottesfriedensbewegung in Frank- 
reich (Neue Beitrige zur Geschichtswissenschaft 1; Berlin: Riitten and Loening, 1957). 
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failed, for she had the correct method (direct approach to the people), the 
apt means (the external props of religion), and noble purpose (protection of 
both life and property). Tépfer’s work is somewhat lopsided. His judgment 
is colored by overstress on the economic aspects of history, and his concep- 
tion of the Church is highly materialistic. One even detects a certain cynicism 
in his disregard for the perennial charity of Christianity. E. Werner’s® 
work on the pauperes Christi is an attempt to interpret history from the 
viewpoint of economics and sociology, actually from the viewpoint of 
dialectical materialism. His theme is the eleventh- and twelfth-century 
religious movements, which he sees somewhat in the light of social and 
economic revolution. Saintly preachers such as Robert d’Arbrissel, who 
stressed the poverty of Christ and the betterment of the lower classes, were 
displaced by the hierarchy, which detected in these popular preachers the 
seeds of heresy. According to Werner, the Reform Papacy tried to use 
these movements. At times she succeeded, e.g., with Hirsau in Germany, 
with the Cistercians in France, with St. John Gualbert in Italy. At times 
she failed, e.g., the Pataria in Milan, Henry of Lausanne, and others, 
who deviated from the Church. These are supposed to be the true pauperes 
Christi, lovers of Christ and lovers of the poor, but stifled by the Church 
through her orthodox preachers. The religious movements of these two im- 
portant centuries still await a competent study from the angle of sociology 
and economics. The works of B. Tépfer and E. Werner simply do not pass 
the test of objective scholarship.™ 

In studying medieval papal history, account must always be taken of 
papal documents, of which unfortunately only a relatively small number 
have been edited. We have, however, first-rate editions of the Regesia of 
both Gregory VII* and Innocent III.** But the archives of Europe are still 


®E. Werner, Pauperes Christi: Studien su sozial-religiisen Bewegungen im Zeitalter des 
Reformpapstiums (Leipzig: Koehler-Amelang, 1956). In a review in the Historisches Jahr- 
buch 78 (1959) 237-38, J. Sydow takes Werner to task sharply for his pronounced Marxism. 
The criticism is well founded. R. Aubert, despite his qualified praise of the work, also 
censures the tendentious character of it; cf. Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 982. 

® For a more objective interpretation of the Pataria movement, cf. the recent work of 
C. Violante, La Pataria milanese e la riforma ecclesiastica 1: Le premesse (1045-1057) 
(Rome: Istituto Storico Italiano, 1955). Cf. H. M. Klinkenberg, in Historisches Jahrbuch 
78 (1959) 226-28. 

“The reader is reminded that both books, Tépfer’s and Werner’s, are the work of 
East German scholars. 

5 Gregorii VII Regisirum, 2 vols., ed. E. Caspar in MGH: Epist. selectae 2 (Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1920; reprinted in 1955). 

% Cf. supra n. 55. 
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filled with literally thousands of unpublished papal letters, privilegia, and 
briefs—documents directed by the papal chancery to every corner of the 
Western world and of the utmost importance for supplementing the known 
history of Europe. L. Santifaller, the renowned specialist in papal diplo- 
matics, has edited a series of documents pertaining to the pontificate of 
Gregory VII" and previously scattered through a number of different 


editions, accessible only with difficulty. Santifaller’s work, intended asa | 
supplement to the documents in the Regestwm of Gregory, contains valuable | 


material for the history of the papal chancery and the administration of the 
Church under this famed Pontiff. 

Nothing new has appeared to deepen our understanding of sacerdotium 
and imperium in the contest between Gregory VII* and Henry IV.* The 


works of H. X. Arquilliére and A. Fliche still hold the first place. Ina | 


chapter on Gregory VII in his recent work on papal government, W. Ull- 
mann” characterizes the Gregorian conception of the Church as an absolute 
theocracy or monistic hegemony in which the pope is at the apex of all. No 
room is left for dualism. As far as Ullmann’s synthesis of the medieval politics 
is concerned, this learned book, filled with citations from the sources, offers 
nothing new. It should be pointed out that the author introduces too much 
disparate evidence without critical evaluation or systematic presentation. 
In interpreting Gregory, he does not distinguish carefully the ideas of 
Gregory from the actions of Gregory. There is a certain real duplicity be- 
tween his thought and action. It is one thing to reject as unreal the Gregorian 
concept of christianitas; it is another thing to overlook the concrete ec- 
clesiastical problem which Gregory and the Gregorian Church faced, the 
removal of the secular from the sphere of the religious, the obliteration, if 
possible, of caesaropapism in its worst form. ff it is true to say—and it seems 
to be—that the Gregorian theory was offensive to the imperialists, it is 


LL. Santifaller, Quellen und Forschungen zum Urkunden- und Kansleiwesen Paps 
Gregors VII 1: Quellen: Urkunden, Regesten, Facsimilia (Studi e testi 190; Vatican City: 
Biblioteca Apostolica, 1957). Cf. J. Sydow, in Historisches Jahrbuch 78 (1959) 225-26. 

% A. Becker’s Studien sum Investiturproblem in Frankreich: Schriften der Universitat des 
Saarlandes (Saarbriicken: West-Ost, 1955), a rigorously methodic and precise work, is a 
contribution to the history and literature of the Investiture Controversy in France (1049 
1119). It is a useful reference book. 

®H. F. Haefele, Fortuna Heinrici IV imperatoris (Veréffentlichungen des Instituts fit 
Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 15; Graz—Cologne: Béhlau, 1954), investigates the 
Vita Heinrici IV from three aspects: literarisch, motivgeschichtlich (Fortunamotiv), and 
historisch-psychologisch (Fidesmotiv). It is a valuable study in historiography. 

 W. Ullmann, The Growth of Papal Government in the Middle Ages (London: Methuen, 
1955). 
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equally true that the imperialistic theory was offensive to the papalists. 
Gregory’s theory may have been wrong; his action was right.” 

A. Fliche’s La réforme grégorienne remains the most authoritative and com- 
plete history of the reform movement of the eleventh century. Nothing 
recent either surpasses or equals its thorough scholarship. In the past years 
historical scholarship had centered on the reform movement on the Con- 
tinent. Recently it has shifted towards England. N. Cantor’s study of the 
Investiture problem in England (1089-1135),” originally presented as a 
doctoral dissertation at Princeton University, is a sign of this new shift of 
interest. “Very much indebted to the work of Tellenbach,” he aims “to 
provide a comprehensive history of the controversies over church-state rela- 
tions in England during the crucial period from the death of Lanfranc in 
1089 to the end of the reign of Henry I in 1133.” Unfortunately the author 
promises far more than his book offers; and what the book offers is open to 
most severe censure.“ One wonders whether Cantor has grasped the meaning 
of Investiture. Until something more solid, more critical, and more compre- 
hensive is produced on the problem of Church-State in eleventh-century 
England, H. Béhmer’s older work® will still hold the place of authority in 
this matter. 


EUGENE m1 (1145-53) 


The Memoirs of the Papal Court, a translation by M. Chibnall® of the 
Historia pontificalis of John of Salisbury” (d. 1180), is the first English 
rendition of this precious historical work. The very readable translation is 


" Cf. the reviews by R. Reul, in Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 327; by C. Jenkins, in 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History 7 (1956) 98-99; and by G. Post, in Speculum 32 (1957) 
209-12. 

®N. Cantor, Church, Kingship, and Lay Investiture in England (1089-1135) (Princeton: 
Princeton Univ., 1958). 

* Ibid., pp. 6, 10-11. 

“C. Cheney, in Speculum 34 (1959) 653-56: “One regretfully concludes that this 
book promises much more than it performs... it is not accurate enough, in things great 
or small, to be trustworthy.” 

% Kirche und Staat in England und in der Normandie im XI. und XII. Jahrhundert 
(Leipzig, 1899). 

% John of Salisbury’s Memoirs of the Papal Court, tr. M. Chibnall (London: Nelson, 
1956). 

" On the life of John of Salisbury, especially on his presence at the papal curia, cf. the 
excellent edition of his letters in the Nelson Medieval Texts: The Letters of John of Salis- 
bury 1: The Early Letters (1153-1161), ed. W. J. Millor, S.J., and H. E. Butler, rev. C. 
N. L. Brooks (London: Nelson, 1955). Review in Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 145. 
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built on the critical edition of R. L. Poole** (Oxford, 1927) with some small 
textual corrections based on the Fleury manuscript now in Berne (MS 367). 
The text is introduced by an excellent commentary on John of Salisbury, 
his times, his historical scholarship, and the manuscript transmission of his 
Historia. Some very special technical questions are relegated to the Ap 
pendix. The Church historian is grateful to find here not only an accurate 
translation and impartial interpretation of the Historia, but also the skilful 
presentation of much erudition. 

The Historia pontificalis, written about 1164, is a collection of memoirs of 
the papal curia in the years 1148-52, four of the most significant years of 
the pontificate of Eugene III. “The world [John] describes in the Historia 
Pontificalis is western Europe during and after the Second Crusade.” His 
“memoirs deal with the papal court at the period when Eugenius was holding 
his general council at Rheims, maintaining Church authority in England 
and Germany, sending his legates to the north, struggling to establish a 
modus vivendi with Roger of Sicily and working to restore the authority of 
the Church and the Christian kingdoms against the threat of the growing 
power of Nur-ed-Diu.” 

This first Cistercian Pope is pictured here as a competent administrator, 
an independent prelate, “holding the reins of ecclesiastical authority firmly 
in his own hands”—certainly not as the mere figurehead and creature of 
St. Bernard. The historical-minded theologian will also find in this work a 
valuable narrative source for the affairs of Gilbert de la Porrée (d. 1154).” 


BESANCON, 1157 


The circumstances of the meeting at Besancon in October, 1157 between 
Frederick Barbarossa, German Emperor, and Roland Bandinelli, cardinal 
priest, are well known from Rahewin’s continuation of Otto of Freising’s 
Gesta Friderici I. Of significance for the history of the medieval papacy 
and the theory of its relation to the Empire are the following documents, 
contained therein, which are basic to the discussion at Besangon and the 
subsequent historical development: (1) the letter of Pope Hadrian IV 
(Nicholas Breakspeare)'™ to Frederick Barbarossa occasioned by the ill- 


% A. Saltman, Theobald Archbishop of Canterbury (University of London Historical 
Studies 2; London: Athlone, 1956) pp. 165-77, revises some of L. Poole’s conclusions. 

® Cf. Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 330-31. 

1 Ottonis et Rahewini gesta Friderici I imperatoris, ed. G. Waitz, MGH: In usum schol. 
(Hanover, 1884), tr. C. C. Mierow, The Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa by Otto of Freising 
and his Continuator, Rahewin (New York: Columbia Univ., 1953). Citations below are 
taken from this translation. 

11 Gesta 3, 9. 
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treatment at the hands of imperial agents of Eskil, the Archbishop of Lund; 
(2) the letter of Frederick Barbarossa’ addressed to the German nation 
after the Diet of Besancon; and (3) the subsequent letter of Pope Hadrian 
IV,!% the so-called littera excusatoria, to Frederick Barbarossa, in which he 
clarified the sense of his first letter. Before discussing some recent interpreta- 
tion of these proceedings, let us briefly survey the contents of these im- 
portant documents. 

The first letter of Pope Hadrian, read and interpreted by Rainald of 
Dassel'™ before the German Emperor and princes at the Diet of Besangon, 
caused a stormy outburst against the papal legates because of two “‘insolent”’ 
assertions which it contained: (1) “that the fulness of dignity and honor 
had been bestowed upon the emperor by the Roman pontiff, that the emperor 
had received from his hand the imperial crown;” and (2) ‘“‘that he would not 
have regretted conferring even greater benefits [beneficia].”"® In the midst 
of the uproar which these words caused, Master Roland posed the famous 
question to the German princes: “From whom then does he [i.e., the 
emperor] have the Empire, if not from our lord the pope?’”!™ 

Shortly after the Diet, Frederick addressed the German nation in a letter 
which is of deep significance for the constitutional history of the German 
Empire. Writing in fear of a schism which might arise “between the temporal 
and spiritual realms” because of the discord caused by the Pope’s letter, 
Frederick asserts that the Empire finds its origin in God and denies that it 
is a papal beneficitum. “Through the election of the princes, the kingdom 
and the Empire are ours from God alone.” And to avoid all misunderstand- 
ing, he qualifies the term imperium. It is the Empire “which has stood, 
glorious and undiminished, from the founding of the City and the establish- 
ment of the Christian religion.” Thus the papacy is rejected as the creative 
instrument bringing Empire and emperor into existence.'” 


1 Gesta 3, 11. 103 Gesta 3, 23. 

™ On this renowned diplomat and imperial chancellor, cf. K. Hampe, Das Hochmittel- 
alter (Miinster: Bohlau, 1953) pp. 247-48. Perhaps the confusion resulting from Hadrian’s 
letter is to be ascribed to the tendentious translation (interpretatione) of it made by this 
crafty churchman. It is inconceivable to me that Rainald’s interpretation did not take 
into account the possibility of translating beneficium as favor. 

% The word beneficia was taken in a technical, legal sense of feuda or fiefs. It is quite 
possible that Rainald deliberately translated it in this offensive sense. Naturally the 
Emperor refused to admit that he, as a liegeman of the Pope, held the empire as fief of 
the Holy See. 

106 “A quo ergo habet, si a domno papa non habet imperium?” (Gesta 3, 9). 

™ Frederick’s knowledge of both history and law must have been very shabby for 
him to have missed the significance of the papacy’s share in the coronation of Charles 
the Great by Leo III and Otto the Great by John XII. 
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In another letter,’® sent somewhat later to the German bishops and subse. 
quently forwarded by them to Pope Hadrian, Frederick makes it clear that 
the Empire is governed by the imperial law and by national custom, and 
that besides these laws there is no other. Thus the power of canon law js 


liquidated in his conception of the imperial constitution. Whom the German | 


princes elect king, the Archbishop of Cologne anoints king, and the pope 
anoints emperor. But “the free crown of the Empire we ascribe solely to the 
divine beneficence.’”!”* 

Hadrian’s littera excusatoria reached the Emperor at Augsburg in June, 
1158. The Pope’s “excuse” is a simple lesson in philology. The word 
beneficium, understood by Frederick and Rainald in the sense of “fief,” is 
derived from bono (good) and facto (deed) and indicates nothing more than 
that the imperial coronation is a good deed, a beneficium. Further, the ex- 
pression “‘contulimus tibi insigne imperialis coronae”’ is not to be understood 
in a technical, feudal sense, but in the normal, natural sense: “dignitatis 
insigne tuo capiti imposuimus.” 

Thus, though peace was once again restored between sacerdotium and 
imperium, the seeds of bitter discord were sown which would develop into 
a twenty-two-year controversy between pope and emperor. For Master 
Roland, the papal legate at Besancon, was destined soon to be elected 
Alexander III (1159-81). 

W. Ullmann"® accepts the second letter (litlera excusatoria) of Pope 
Hadrian at its face value. According to him, it says exactly what it means; 
and it means that “the distinction of imperial dignity and honor was a 
beneficium in so far as the pope has no duty to confer this distinction and 
the emperor no right to expect this ‘good deed’ from the pope.” That the 
pope is an instrument in the hands of God and a free agent in conferring 
the plenitude of imperial dignity and honor is proved by the historical and 
theological genesis of the Empire. The only reason the pope crowns the 
emperor is to make him the protector and defender of Christendom. When, 
therefore, the pope puts the crown on the emperor’s head and raises him 
to this sacred responsibility, the emperor has received a favor, a true 
beneficium, from the Holy See. 


8 Gesta 3, 17. 

10 At a later date the papacy would teach Barbarossa’s grandson, Frederick II Hohen- 
staufen, in what sense the emperorship is a beneficium, granted to the German king by 
the Apostolic See. 

19 W. Ullmann, “Cardinal Roland and Besancon,” Sacerdosio e regno da Gregorio VII 
a Bonifacio VIII (Miscellanea historiae pontificiae 18; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1954) pp. 
107-25. 

Mt Tbid., p. 111. 
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Master Roland’s question, posed to the German Emperor and princes 
at Besancon, was, therefore, neither naive nor brazen. It was unanswered 
because under the circumstances it was unanswerable, for in very truth 
“how else but through the agency of the pope could Roman emperorship, 
which on Frederick’s own admission was a divinum beneficium, be ob- 
tained?” According to Ullmann, therefore, the second letter is only a 
clear interpretation of the content of the first letter of Pope Hadrian. It is 
neither an excuse nor an apology. 

M. Pacaut"™ presents another interpretation of the incident at Besancon 
and its sequel. For him the two letters represent statement and retracta- 
tion."“* Why? In the first letter, Pope Hadrian says that in the interest of 
the Church he has the power to give the emperor all the beneficia he wishes. 
Among these beneficia is the plenitude of dignity and honor which the 
emperor receives by the imperial coronation alone. The emperor must act 
for the advantage (incrementa et commoda) of the Church, for between the 
Church and Empire there is “a contract of an obligatory and imperative 
character.” The emperor must help the Church. If he does, he receives 
beneficia. If he does not, he is condemned by her. The limits of the contractual 
obligation are determined and controlled by the pope, who is thus superior 
to the emperor as the spiritual order is pre-eminent over the temporal. 

Further, M. Pacaut finds that the implications of Roland’s question at 
Besancon confirm the doctrine of the first letter rather than that of the 
second. Implied in Roland’s question is “the proclamation of a total pre- 
eminence of the Sovereign Pontiff and of the dependence of the emperor 
with respect to the papal power.” It is indeed a great doctrinal proclamation 
but not of great doctrinal significance. “Unfortunately this proclamation is 
very indetermined by the fact that it is impossible to express in a single 
formula the pre-eminence of the spiritual power.” 

The second letter of Pope Hadrian is more than a liitera excusatoria for 
M. Pacaut. It is a veritable retractation of the essential message contained 
in the letter of Besancon. First, it takes back the sense of beneficium, inter- 
preting it as “benefit” rather than as “fief.””""® Second, the papacy’s role in 
making the emperor seems to be diminished, if the imperial coronation is 


12 Tbid., p. 121. 

"3M. Pacaut, Alexandre III (L’Eglise et l'état au moyen Gge 11; (Paris: Vrin, 1956]) 
(hereafter: M. Pacaut, Alexandre III). 

4 Thid., pp. 88-99. 115 Thid., p. 98. 

46M. Pacaut’s interpretation of the key word, beneficium, is not altogether clear. 
According to him, it seems to make no essential difference whether the word be trans- 
lated “benefit” or “fief.”” In either case the imperial obligation, based on an imperative 
contract with the Apostolic See, remains the same. 
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only a “favor” or “benefit” granted by the Church. For if this be true, one 
might argue that it is the imperial election which constitutes the emperor, 
and that the coronation, which the pope would be obliged to perform, is 
only a ceremony. This is confirmed by Hadrian’s alteration of the first letter. 
“Imposuimus”’ is substituted for “contulimus”—“a simple placing of the 
emblem of imperial dignity on the emperor’s head” for “conferring upon 
the emperor the imperial crown.” Roland rejected this drift of thought by 
affirming that the emperor has the plentitude of his power not because of the 
election by the princes, but only by the coronation by the pope. 

At almost the same time that M. Pacaut brought out his work on Aler- 
ander III, P. A. van den Baar’s book on the doctrine of translatio appeared.” 
He believes that Roland in posing his famous question was thinking of the 
origin of imperium, concretely the imperial coronation by the pope. He did 
not intend to confirm Rainald’s legalistic interpretation of beneficium. 
Rahewin’s report of the Synod seems to confirm this, for at the time there 
were Romans who boldly asserted that the German kings held the “Im- 
perium Urbis et Regnum Italicum donatione Pontificum.”"* Rahewin’s 
interpretation of the question relates it ultimately to the Donatio Cons- 
tantini, though it would seem that Roland himself thought more of translatio 
than donatio, if his mind can be deduced from the doctrine which he ex- 
pressed some years before in his Summa.""® 


ALEXANDER 1 (1159-81) 


M. Pacaut’s”® doctrinal study of Alexander ITI’s conception of the papacy 
is probably the most important comprehensive treatment of this Pope to 
appear in the past one hundred years. This work has, therefore, attracted 
considerable attention. Some adverse, even sharp criticism has been leveled 
against it, though most scholars agree that Pacaut has done a real service 
to the history of the medieval papacy. The subject of his work, Alexander II], 
is difficult, enigmatic, recondite, a veritable puzzle. We are, therefore, grate- 
ful to M. Pacaut for his study of this complicated personality. 

The first two chapters situate Roland Bandinelli, the future Alexander II], 
in the intellectual atmosphere in which he was formed as a canonist and the 
political atmosphere in which he developed as a diplomat. Educated at 


17 Pp. A. van den Baar, op. cit. 8 Gesta 3, 9 ff. 

ue P, A. van den Baar, op. cit., pp. 73-75. 120M. Pacaut, Alexandre III. 

11 H. Reuter, Geschichte Alexanders des Dritten und der Kirche seiner Zeit, 3 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1860). 
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Bologna in the tradition of Gratian'’ and trained in the papal chancery of 
Hadrian IV, Roland came to the Chair of St. Peter with learning and ex- 
perience such as few popes before him had enjoyed. His long pontificate was 
occupied with perhaps the most bitter struggle between pope and emperor 
of the entire Middle Ages. It lasted twenty-two years and terminated with- 
out a definitive solution. The history of this pontificate, characterized by 
duplicity of thought and action, has bequeathed to us a series of problems of 
the first order which have never been satisfactorily solved. 

Chapters 3 and 4 describe the term towards which Alexander’s theory and 
action tend, the defense and promotion of /ibertas ecclesiae,* to be gained 
by the active, close co-operation of the spiritual and temporal powers, both 
autonomous and distinct, but not totally independent and separate. Ac- 
cording to Pacaut, Alexander was in a unique sense a dualist. But according 
to F. Kempf, S.J.,° it is highly problematic whether he was hierocratic or 
dualistic. Probably he was dualistic in action, choosing the more prudent, 
the more reasonable course in each determined set of circumstances, without, 
however, having worked out a well-conceived theory. 

The central difficulty in interpreting Alexander’s political theory is that 
his actions do not always correspond to his thought. He believed that the 
power of the pope is pre-eminent, spiritual in essence, extending to the 
temporal order indirectly and with limitation. He titled himself vicarius 
Petri rather than vicarius Christi, for the latter term according to Pacaut 
opens the way to unlimited power for the papacy in the temporal order, 
whereas the former restricts its competence to the purely spiritual.!** Three 
historical events, the confirmation of Alphonso Henriques as King of 
Portugal, the absolution of Henry II at Avranches, and the conquest of 
Ireland by the Bull Laudabiliter—all affairs of the purely temporal order—in 
which Alexander played a decisive role, seem to indicate that he appropri- 
ated to himself universal political authority. How can this be reconciled 


™ For an interpretation of the role of the school of Bologna and Gratian in the forma- 
tion of Roland different from that of Pacaut, cf. F. Kempf, S.J., in Revue d’histoire ec- 
désiastique 52 (1957) 936-37, and Y. M.-J. Congar, O.P., in Revue des sciences philoso- 
phiques et théologiques 41 (1957) 45-47. 

%3 FE.g., Alexander’s letter to Artaud, Carthusian Prior of Alveria: “Non enim amor 
propriae excellentiae ...nos ad fastigium huius dignitatis adduxit. Sed sola libertas 
Ecclesiae compellit nos... .” M. Pacaut, Alexandre III, p. 123. 

™ Ibid. 

"5 F. Kempf, S.J., in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 937. 

%6M. Pacaut, Alexandre III, pp. 189 ff., especially p. 192. Cf. Y. Congar, op. cit., p. 
46, who disagrees: “‘Vicarius Petri can equally imply authority over the temporal.” 
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with his theoretical position that the temporal order is autonomous and 
distinct from the spiritual? 

Here Pacaut presents an interpretation of Alexander’s doctrine which is 
probably the most original part of his work. It rests on a distinction be 
tween adminisiratio and auctoritas. Adminisiratio involves two elements: 
exercitium spirituale, transmitted directly to the Church, and exercitium 
temporale, transmitted directly to the Empire. The direct source of both is 
God. The pope presides over the supreme administration of the Church, 
but not of the Empire. Auctoritas, which the theologians call substantia, is 
the juridical foundation of power. It is power founded on right. The pope 
alone possesses auctoritas, which he holds from God and which has a charac- 
ter at once spiritual and temporal. He cannot delegate it, because it is 
bound to the essence of his apostolic office. It gives him absolute pre- 
eminence, permitting him to intervene in the temporal affairs in the name 
of the spiritual and forbidding him to be judged by any prince whom God 
has placed at the head of the secular administration of the state, because the 
exercitium temporale can never control auctoritas.!* 

In the purely spiritual order, the pope acts now with his auctoritas (e.g, 
when he proclaims that a political act has a sacred character, precisely be- 
cause it is useful to the Church), now with his exercitium spirituale (eg, 
when he excommunicates a king for having transgressed the divine law). 
The pope may intervene in the temporal order by reason of his auctoritas, 
which is both spiritual and temporal. He may invoke his auctoritas when 
necessary for the free exercise of his spiritual jurisdiction in the temporal 
order. When may the pope do this? In those exceptional cases when no other 
established power can act, that is, in those cases which depend not on the 
exercise, but on the substance, the essence of power.”* By this distinction, 
Pacaut thinks, the opposition between Alexander’s theory and practice can 
be reconciled. The two powers, temporal and spiritual, are separate in 
exercise, in administratio, but not in auctoritas, which resides in the pope 
alone.'”* 

Fr. Kempf has dealt harshly but justly with Pacaut’s distinction between 
auctoritas and administratio.° He rightly points out that no single direct 
pronouncement of Alexander’s can be brought forth to demonstrate this 


17M. Pacaut, Alexandre III, pp. 240-45. 1% Tbid., p. 241. 
19 Ibid., p. 242: “This distinction between auctoritas and administratio is not artificial 
It corresponds, in another order, to the difference between possessio and usus.”’ If thisis 
so, then in Pacaut’s interpretation of Alexander’s doctrine there is no room for the state 
10 F, Kempf, S.J., in Revue d’ histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 934, 936. 
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hypothesis. Aware of this possible criticism,' Pacaut approached the prob- 
lem indirectly, by situating Alexander in the intellectual milieu in which 
he was formed, specifically the contemporary canonical thinking of the 
school of Bologna. It is in the thought of this school, expressed with varying 
degrees of clarity by Gratian, his pupil Paucapalea, Rufinus, Simon of 
Bisignano, and later Huguccio, that the true doctrine of Alexander is to be 
found.” Fr. Kempf simply refuses to accept the conclusions of Pacaut’s 
analysis of the canonical teaching of Paris and Bologna.’ His distinction: 
Paris—hierocratic and theoretic, Bologna—dualistic and realistic, is over- 
simplified and inadmissible. In fact, Pacaut’s interpretation of the school of 
Bologna, the key to his solution of Alexander’s thought, is also invalid, for 
Fr. Kempf finds here no unified, unanimous stream of dualistic thought lead- 
ing to the distinction between auctoritas and administratio, but rather a 
double tradition, hierocratic and dualistic, in no wise characterized by the 
distinction of Pacaut. Which of these two opposite tendencies Alexander 
held as a conviction, it is impossible for us to know. What, then, does Fr. 
Kempf believe is the ultimate answer here? [gnoramus et ignorabimus.'™ 
The consequence of this careful criticism of the great German scholar is that 
M. Pacaut is left without certain proof for one of the major themes of his 
work, the distinction in the thought of Alexander between administratio and 
auctoritas, the solution to the problem of Alexander’s duplicity. 

In 1955 Prof. Cheney took as his theme for the Ford Lectures English 
Church government (1170-1213) from Thomas 4 Becket to Stephen Lang- 
ton.** It is a highly interesting study in the growth of papal control over 
England and forms an interesting counterpart to a study published some 
years ago by John Tracy Ellis.” The fourth lecture, on Church and state, 
is especially commendable, since it shows, contrary to the impression of 
much historical writing, that these two powers were not engaged in constant 


131M. Pacaut, Alexandre III, p. 401: Pacaut seems to have been aware of the difficulty 
when he concludes that the different ideas used by the Pope present a puzzle whose ele- 
ments we can reduce to order by calling upon the doctrine, poorly expressed by Alexander 
Ill, of auctoritas and administratio. 

8 Tbid., pp. 303 ff. 

18 F, Kempf, S.J., in Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 935-36. 

4 Tbid., p. 937. 

5 Cf. the review by R. Folz in Revue d’histoire et de philosophie religieuses 39 (1959) 
46-50. 

436 C. R. Cheney, From Becket to Langton: English Church Government 1170-1213 (Man- 
chester: University Press, 1956). 

11 J. T. Ellis, Amti-papal Legislation in Medieval England (Washington, D.C.: Cath- 
olic University, 1930). 
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warfare against one another."* For almost the same period (1187-98), there 
is a work, also worthy of mention, by P. Zerbi,"® which treats the pontificates 
of Clement III (1187-91) and Celestine III (1191-98), the forerunners of 
Innocent III (1198-1216). The chief value of this work is that it fills a 
lacuna in papal history and at the same time shows that these two Pontiffs 
though overshadowed by the greatness of their successor, were in their own 
right personages of ability, insight, energy, and character. The work forms 
a valuable introduction to the pontificate of Innocent ITI.“ 


INNOCENT 1 (1198-1216) 


Almost from the very day that the young Lotario Cardinal di Segni™ 
was elected to the papacy as Innocent III, opinion has been divided on 
the just evaluation of his personal character, his political objectives, and 
his papal administration. The history of his pontificate has been handled 
before,“ but not with more penetration, sympathy, and understanding than 
H. Tillmann™ brings to her study. The work is a well-balanced presentation 
of this illustrious Pope, whose personality dominated the Middle Ages. In 
ten chapters Tillmann offers a careful, critical examination of Innocent as 
priest, cardinal, pope, lawyer, politician, and warrior. It is not a hero story 
that she writes, but solid, objective history recounting the good with the bad. 
According to Tillmann, Innocent’s political thinking was dualistic,™ solidly 
in the tradition of the Gelasian formula, a conception of Church and state 
which Innocent doubtlessly inherited from his famed professor at Bologna, 
Huguccio. It is interesting to note that Innocent was the first pope to take 
the title vicarius Christi,“* a title of the deepest significance for the subse- 


138 Cf. the review by A. L. Poole in Journal of Ecclesiastical History 8 (1957) 104-6. 

1% P. Zerbi, Papato, impero e ‘Respublica christiana’ dal 1187 al 1198 (Pubblicazion 
dell’ Universita Cattolica del S. Cuore, n.s. 55; Milan: Vita e Pensiero, 1955). I have not 
seen this work. 

1 Cf. the reviews by C. N. L. Brooke in Journal of Ecclesiastical History 8 (1957) 
230-40; by D. M. in Revue bénédictine 66 (1956) 327-28; and by H. Farmer in Reow 
@’ histoire ecclésiastique 52 (1957) 135-37. 

41 Cardinal di Segni was only thirty-seven years old when elected pope. No lesser 
figure than Walther von der Vogelweide was horrified at this and bemoaned the fate of 
Christendom: “‘Owe der babest ist ze junc! Hilf, herre, diner kristenheit.” 

12 E.g., A. Luchaire, Innocent III, 6 vols. (Paris, 1904-8)—a more detailed but not 
necessarily better work. 

43H. Tillmann, Papst Innocenz II] (Bonner historische Forschungen 3; Bonn: Robr- 
scheid, 1954). 

4 F. Kempf, S.J., Papsttum und Kaisertum bei Innocenz III (Miscellanea historia 
pontificiae 19; Rome: Gregorian Univ., 1954), handles this theme thoroughly. 

46H. Tillmann, op. cit., p. 38. 
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quent development of the papal claims to universal supremacy. In a review 
of Tillmann’s work, Fr. Mols“ aptly describes her treatment of Innocent III 
as “a portrait of a great medieval pope drawn in human dimensions and not 
an hieratic caricature.” 

Under the direction of Leo Santifaller,'” the Osterreichisches historisches 
Institut of Rome™* has undertaken the monumental work"® of making a 
diplomatic edition of all the Regesta of Innocent III,'* an undertaking 
which Catholic scholars first projected over four hundred years ago, in the 
time of Paul IV (1555-59). The first extant Regestum (R. V. 2) is that of 
Gregory VII (1073-85). For the years between 1085 and 1198, no Regestum 
exists, but with Innocent III the unbroken series of Regesta begins. The 
enormity of the work that still remains to be done on papal Regesta can be 
grasped from the fact that there are over two thousand volumes preserved 
in the Vatican Archives for the period between Innocent III (1198-1216) 
and Sixtus V (1585-90). We have already mentioned the diplomatic editions 
of the Regestum of Gregory VII" and the special Regestum of Innocent 
II’ which have been published. In addition to this edition of his special 
Regestum, various editions have appeared throughout the centuries. None of 
them save that of F. Kempf is satisfactory. The proposed edition of the 
Vienna school will doubtlessly be definitive.’™ 

Of all the works'™ on the political thought of Innocent III published in 
the course of the past ten years, by far the most significant is that of F. 
Kempf, S.J., of the Gregorian University.’® It is distinguished not only for 


46 R. Mols, S.J., in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique 51 (1956) 979-82. 

“7 L, Santifaller, “Studien und Vorarbeiten zur Edition der Register Papst Innocenz’ 
Ill,” Mitteilungen des Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 65 (1957) 237-41. 

“8 The Historisches Institut is actually working in Vienna in conjunction with the 
Institut fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung. 

® Two other projects of the Institut in Rome are the editing of the historical sources 
of the Baroque period and the publishing of the reports of the papal nunciatures from 
Germany and the Austrian Court in the time of Josephinism. 

1® For a conspectus of the Regesta of Innocent III, cf. Selected Letters of Pope Innocent 
IIT, ed. C. R. Cheney and W. H. Semple (London: Nelson, 1953) pp. xxvii ff. 

81 Op. cit., supra n. 85. 182 Op. cit., supra n. 55. 

88 For a conspectus of the manuscripts and editions of the Regesta of Innocent III, 
cf. H. Feigl, “Die Uberlieferung der Register Papst Innocenz’ III,” Mitteilungen des 
Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 65 (1957) 242-95. 

‘4 Cf. the survey of recent literature on the political thought of the medieval papacy 
by P. A. van den Baar, “Sacerdotium en Regnum rond de tijd van Innocentius III (1198- 
1216),”’ Studia catholica 33 (1958) 189-208, and by A. Walz, O.P., “ ‘Papstkaiser’ Innocenz 
II: Stimmen zur Deutung,” in Sacerdozio e regno (op. cit., supra n. 110). 

66 F. Kempf, S.J., Papsttum und Kaisertum (op. cit., supra n. 144). For a brief handling 
of Innocent’s political thought, cf. F. Kempf, S.J., “‘Weltherrschaft des mittelalterlichen 
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the soundness of the scholarship on which it is built but also for the logical 
coherence with which it develops the central thesis, that Innocent III was 
dualistic in his political thinking.** Kempf’s study is centered on the Throne 
Controversy and its principal papal source, the Regestum super negotio 
Romani Imperii, which expresses Innocent’s ideas more clearly than any 
other source which we have. In order to present the thesis which Kempf 
proposes, I will try to synthesize the following principal themes from his 
work: (1) Throne Controversy; (2) pope and emperor; (3) christianitas; and 
(4) Innocent’s dualism.!” 

“Imperium principaliter et finaliter ad sedem apostolicam pertinet.’™ 
This expresses in a precise formula the relationship of the Empire to the 
papacy. It also presents the foundation of Innocent’s right to interference 
in the Throne Controversy, a right belonging to the Apostolic See prin- 
cipaliter, because of the fact of ‘ranslatio, and finaliter, because of the fact of 
coronation.’** The Empire does not “pertain” to the pope in the sense that 
it belongs to him, but rather in the sense that it is his obligation to care for 
it, to provide for it, to direct it in its hour of need.'® Innocent’s doctrine of 
interference and all that it implies is at once an affirmation of the ancient 
ecclesiastical, curial idea and a rejection of the newer conception of the 
Staufen emperors which diminished the significance of the papacy’s role in 
the creation and maintenance of the Empire.!® 

The Throne Controversy was a contest between Otto IV and Philip 
of Swabia, in which the identity of the true imperial candidate was buried 
under conflicting claims. For Innocent, this was a concrete case in which the 
papacy could lawfully interfere in imperial questions. The general right to 
provide for the Empire was implemented by two special rights:'@ examinatio 
and favor apostolicus. The examinatio is orientated to and derives its meaning 
from the fact that its chief purpose is to discover the worthy (approbatio) or 
the unworthy (reprobatio) candidate for the imperial consecration. The 
examinatio is followed by confirmatio (jurisdictional order) and consecratio 
(sacramental order).'*® The favor apostolicus was the actual insertion of the 





Papsttums?’’, Stimmen der Zeit 158 (1956) 13-23, and “Caput christianitatis: Ein Beitrag 
zum Verstandnis des mittelalterlichen Papsttums,” Stimmen der Zeit 158 (1956) 91-100. 

186 W. Ullmann opposes this conception of Innocent’s political thinking; cf. Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History 6 (1955) 233-36 and The Growth of Papal Government (op. cit., supra 
n. 72). Cf. L. Falkenstein’s important review of Kempf’s work in Zeitschrift fiir katholische 
Theologie 78 (1956) 455-69. 

187 F, Kempf, S.J., Papsttum und Kaisertum, pp. 63-66, esp. p. 64. 188 [bid., p. 58. 

1% Ibid., p. 59: The words “principaliter” and “finaliter” are to be taken in a temporal 
rather than a logical sense; cf. supra n. 58. 

1® Tbid., p. 84: “Provisio imperii finaliter ad sedem apostolicam pertinet.” 

18 Tbid., pp. 95 ff. 1@ Thid., p. 165. 18 Tbid., pp. 107-8. 
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apostolic authority within the imperial sphere to accept the duly elected, 
examined, confirmed candidate.’ 

Innocent’s claim to the right of examinatio in the Throne Controversy 
belonged to the sacramental order (consecratio), not the jurisdictional order 
(confirmatio).®° The German princes could elect him whom they would, but 
it remained Innocent’s right to decide on whom he would place the imperial 
crown. Theoretically, only he could be elected German king who could 
ultimately be crowned German emperor.’ The coronation as a religious rite 
belonged to the pope alone. It was a free act, based on a free decision to 
confer a universal dignity, imperial insignia, and the sacred office of de- 
fender and protector of the Church. In its essence it did not confer temporal 
power, but it constituted the emperor at the apex of the temporal order. 

For Innocent, the pope is Vicar of Christ as Priest and King. He is, there- 
fore, both kingly priest and priestly king. His supreme primatial power, in 
essence spiritual, is the foundation of his priestly power, from which his 
kingly power radiates and flows.’” Through the possession of the plenitudo 
potestatis ecclesiasticae, the pope is set over the universal Church conceived 
as a hierarchy, pyramidal in structure. The kingdoms of this world are 
aggregated to imperium as the churches of Christendom are aggregated to 
sacerdotium. Above imperium is sacerdotium, and at the head of sacerdotium 
is the pope, in the truest sense at the apex of this world.’® 

The pope’s authority, directly operative in the spiritual order, remains 
spiritual, even when indirectly applied in the temporal order. For the pope’s 
title to action in this sphere is rooted in his priestly supremacy, his headship 
of the universal Church, which confers on him supreme authority over the 
populus christianus.'® It is the papacy, as the cornerstone of the Church, 
which has gathered all men into christianitas,"° a sociological collectivity, 
bound together spiritually and juridically by faith and obedience to the 
Roman pontiff. This christianitas, this solidarity of the Christian people, is 
the key to understanding the depth of Innocent’s Weltanschauung, at once 
dualistic and monistic. The temporal order and authority are left essentially 
independent, for the submission to sacerdotium which the idea of christianitas 
demands is purely in the spiritual order. And yet there is room here for 
monism, for within the framework of christianitas the pope occupies the 
unique position of leader over kings and emperor, over regna and 
imperium.37 

In Innocent’s conception of the two powers, we find a unified picture of 

4 Tbid., p. 139.  *Tbid., p. 110. "8 Zbid., p. 117, n. 30; p. 130. 


1 Tbid., p. 298.  Jbid., p. 281. — ™ Ibid., pp. 298, 299, 303. 
™ Tbid., pp. 302, 308. = Ibid., p. 309. 
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the world, christianitas, into which both the spiritual and the temporal flow 
and in which they find their crowning head, the vicarius Christi. It is an 
organism pulsating with religious energy, uniting regnum and sacerdotium 
as independent members of this one vast world society. The pope, supreme 
in both orders, unites them into a spiritual hegemony which he heads and 
which he suffuses with his spiritual authority, flowing directly into the 
spiritual order and indirectly into the temporal. It is the fullest, most perfect 
expression of the unity and the duality of the Catholic medieval synthesis of 
Church and state.™ 


SOL ET LUNA 


The use of the “sun and moon”’ simile for expressing the character of the 
relations between sacerdotium and imperium is first employed by Innocent 
III in a letter addressed to Acerbo Falseronis, Consul of Florence." In the 
subsequent correspondence of Innocent the same theme reappears, and it 
constitutes a problem. It might seem to destroy Innocent’s dualism, for it 
seems to subordinate imperium to sacerdotium by affirming that the former 
receives its authority from the latter. 

Both H. Tillmann™ and F. Kempf™ have re-examined the meaning of 
this famous medieval symbol. For them the simile turns on the notion of 
dignity, not on authority. There are two spheres in the firmament, as there 
are two powers on earth. The sun, the greater light, is the papal power; 
the moon, the smaller light, the imperial power. The former rules the souls 
of men, the latter their bodies. The idea is dualistic in this sense. The moon 
receives its light from the sun as the emperor receives the splendor of his 
dignity from the pope. The more the emperor adheres to the pope, the more 
splendidly his dignity shines. The further he separates, the more deeply his 
dignity dims. There are two celestial bodies, sun and moon, as there are two 
terrestrial powers, imperium and sacerdotium. From and through the latter 
the former receives its imperial dignity, but not its royal power.’”® 

O. Hageneder’’* has taken up the question of the text itself of the sun-moon 
symbol as it appears in the above-mentioned letter of Innocent. There are 


™ Tbid., pp. 309-10. 

mm PL, 214, 377A-378A; S. Baluzius, Epist. Innocentii III 1 (Paris, 1682) 235-36. The 
letter is dated October 30, 1198. 

13H. Tillmann, op. cit., pp. 266-67. 

14 F, Kempf, S.J., Papsttum und Kaisertum, pp. 284-85. 

178 Cf. Frederick II’s understanding of the symbol, H. Tillmann, op. cit., p. 267. 

176Q, Hageneder, “Das Sonne-Mond-Gleichnis bei Innocenz III,” Mitteilungen de 
Instituts fiir Osterreichische Geschichtsforschung 65 (1957) 340-68. 
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two different versions: (1) Original:'” “cuius [solis] conspectui quanto magis 
luna] inheret, tanto maiori lumine decoratur, et quo plus [luna] ab eius 
elongatur aspectu, eo plus deficit in splendore.” This reading, found in 
Rainer of Pomposa, represents the uncorrected text of the Regestum of 
Innocent. (2) Corrected: The manuscript of the Regestum has the cor- 
rections “tanto maiori’”’ for “tanto minori,” and “plus deficit” for “plus 
proficit,”” which alter essentially the meaning of the text. According to the 
original, the more the moon separates from the sun, the more it decreases 
in brightness, while the corrected version says that the more the moon 
separates from the sun, the more it increases in brightness. 

Hageneder presents a solid interpretation of the two versions and offers a 
probable explanation of the motives behind the emendations in the corrected 
version. According to him, the original version describes the ideal relation 
between sacerdotium and imperium. The pope is thinking of sun and moon 
in a perfect state of celestial opposition. The moon is full and receiving the 
fulness of light from the sun, for the two spheres, at a maximum distance 
from one another, stand face to face. The more the moon wanes from this 
state of opposition, the dimmer its light becomes. Thus it is in Christendom. 
The two powers, papacy and empire, face one another as the sun and the 
moon. The emperor receives the splendor of his dignity from the pope, 
as the moon receives the splendor of her light from the sun. A deviation 
indicates a diminution of splendor. Hageneder"® believes that this version 
harmonizes perfectly with the medieval conception of the sun-moon symbol, 
which symbolizes the general conditions under which the emperor may enjoy 
the favor and good will of the pope or lose it. 

According to the corrected version, the more the moon separates from the 
sun, the more it increases in brightness. This version must be interpreted 
from a different frame of reference. Whereas in the original version ‘“con- 
spectui” and “‘aspectu” designate the state of opposition of the two spheres, 
in the corrected version they designate the state of conjunction, when there 
is not a full but a new moon. In this case, the further the moon moves from 
the sun, the brighter its light becomes. It is in act of passage from new to full 
moon. The more the moon adheres to the state of conjunction, the less 
brilliant it is. 

Hageneder explains this change in the original text by offering four ex- 
planations, of which the following seems the most convincing. The original 
was corrected to give the letter a more logical construction, for in this version 
the sun-moon symbol was left hanging. The correction brings it into harmony 


™ Tbid., p. 341. 178 Tbid., p. 348. 
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with the context of the whole letter. Briefly, it is the intent of the Pope to 
tell the secular power that though both sacerdotium and imperium should 
be in harmony, at times the temporal power gains in glory by separating 
from the spiritual power. Concretely the reference is to the patrimonium 
sancti Petri, which the Pope wants free of all interference from the emperor. 
If the emperor (new moon) leaves the pope’s (sun) possessions in Italy alone, 
he will gain in splendor."”® 


EVALUATION 


The history of the medieval papacy and its manifold relations to the 
medieval world which it helped to create must appear even to a superficial 
observer to be of enormous proportions. Historical scholarship is far from 
having solved every problem or written every word about it. Much im- 
portant work remains to be done. There is need of scholarly monographs 
and books on individual popes combining the biographical with the doctrinal. 
Especially needed is a new study of the papacy from the viewpoint of the 
ecumenical councils held in the course of the Middle Ages.'* This is a re- 
search problem in which the efforts of historian, theologian, canonist, and 
sociologist can combine. At the same time, we must be ready to take one 
more look at the problem of the Inquisition, an area too long neglected by 
Catholic scholars. Certainly since H. C. Lea’s time there has been sufficient 
advance in research to justify a rewriting of its history. Modern scholars, 
aware of governmental attempts to repress undesirable ideologies, might be 
more inclined to sympathize with the desperate attempts of medieval 
civilization to save itself from the forces of disintegration. The study of this 
problem, if handled without partisan prejudice and within the framework 
of the medieval system, will certainly further enrich our knowledge of the 
medieval papacy. 

Over the past five or ten years, historians have worked with diligence on 
the problem of Church and state. The theoretician is now in a better po- 
sition to deepen his understanding of the politico-religious synthesis of 
sacerdotium and imperium. I doubt that any significant alterations will be 
made in our present construction of the system, but further research will 
bring us to a profounder realization of its meaning. It was an edifice almost 
totally suited to the people who dwelt within it, tolerably comfortable and 
economical in terms of the world-structure, reasonably maintained with 4 


179 Tbid., p. 367. 
189 J would like to propose Fr. J. Gill, S.J., The Council of Florence (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge Univ., 1959), as a model for future research in this field. 
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minimum of friction between the occupants, pope and emperor.'*! In many 
respects it deserves our sympathy and admiration. 

The medieval Church-State construction is a burning issue to certain 
secularists, who fear that it might return, and to certain theologians, who 
think that it should return. Neither position is realistic, for the return of 
sacerdotium and imperium to the modern world is as real as the reappearance 
of the great glacier over the North American continent. Both positions are 
rooted in the unfounded premise that the historical past can return to 
plague the present. The glacier, like sacerdotium and imperium, is gone. It 
simply melted out of existence with the changing climate. Neither will or 
can return. 

But serious questions do present themselves to the theologian. What 
legacy have we inherited from the conflict between sacerdotium and im- 
perium? A specific Church-State theory? A definitive political Weltan- 
schauung? Of what theological value are the bulls of Gregory VII against 
Henry IV and the pronouncements of Innocent III on the Throne Contro- 
versy? The ultimate answer lies in the concrete historical circumstances of 
“then” and “now,” for it is axiomatic to say that every document must be 
interpreted in light of its own history. The medieval world was christianitas, 
one vast corporate society, embracing sacerdotium and imperium, with pope 
and emperor at the head of it, and at the head of the emperor was the pope. 
Nobody, least of all the emperor, denied the historic role of the Holy See 
in the creation of the Empire, founded on the events of Christmas Day, 800. 
Throughout the High Middle Ages the emperor received the imperial 
crown from the pope, and with it a special temporal relation to all other 
crowned heads in the Western world and a special spiritual relation to the 
Church, whose protector and defender he became. No matter how radical 
the ideas which the imperialist theoreticians proposed, it was ultimately 
admitted: no pope, no emperor. 

Every pronouncement of Gregory VII and Innocent III that has come 
down to us rests solidly on the notion of christianitas, a partly spiritual, 
partly temporal society. The presupposition of the Regesta of both Popes is 
that there is one pope and one emperor, one Church and one Empire, forming 
one christianitas. Within this framework, the popes held dialogue with the 
emperor as caput spirituale with caput temporale. It was christianitas speaking 
to itself rather than Church speaking to state as two separate, distinct, inde- 
pendent societies. Gregory VII and Innocent III spoke for Empire and 
emperor under special conditions, but not for all states under all conditions. 


| Cf. R. Cheney’s work mentioned in n. 136 supra. 
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Their dialogue was carried on within a special system whose rules freely 
allotted the last word to sacerdotium. 

The Protestant Revolt destroyed the universality of imperium and 
diminished the influence of sacerdotium. On August 6, 1806, Francis II laid 
aside the venerable honor of German-Roman emperor and the Sacrum 
Imperium Romanum came to an end after more than one thousand years of 
history. The past centuries have seen enormous national, political, and 
social developments which have displaced the medieval system of life. 
Society has become pluralistic and secularistic. A new world has come into 
existence in which there is no emperor, no Empire, no christianitas. In these 
new circumstances it is scarcely possible to recognize in Gregory’s and 
Innocent’s specific norms for the relations between imperium and sacerdotium 
universal principles relevant to our modern problem of Church-State. 

Boniface VIII, more than any other pope, is representative of the extreme 
papal position vis-A-vis the Empire. His pronouncements in this matter form 
an embarrassing heritage. Even when sympathetically interpreted, they re- 
main problematic.’ In an Allocution on September 7, 1955, addressed to the 
Tenth International Congress of Historians in Rome, Pius XII said in 
speaking of Boniface VIII’s conception of the Church’s role in temporali- 
ties:!* “Cette conception médiévale était conditionnée par l’époque. Ceux 
qui connaissent ses sources, admettront probablement qu’il serait sans doute 
encore plus étonnant qu’elle ne fit pas apparue.” This does not propose a 
new viewpoint, for even the medieval popes were aware that papal political 
thought changed and was changing with historical development. It does, 
however, suggest that ideas are conditioned by the historical circumstances 
in which they are born—a suggestion well made to Catholic historians of the 
Middle Ages. 


W oodstock College Rosert E. McNALLy, S.J. 


1 F. Kempf, S.J., Papstium und Kaisertum, p. 300. 
183 Allocution of Pius XII on September 7, 1955; AAS 47 (1955) 678. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


INTERNATIONALE ZEITSCHRIFTENSCHAU FUR BIBELWISSENSCHAFT UND 
GRENZGEBIETE 5 (1956-57) nos. 1-2. Edited by F. Stier. Diisseldorf: Pat- 
mos, 1959. Pp. xii + 256. $9.10. 

The general format of the present issue and the main rubrics are essen- 
tially the same as in the previous volumes. There are, however, a few new 
subdivisions, some of which undoubtedly are meant just for this volume. 
For instance, a section has been introduced under the heading “Grundlagen 
und Grundfragen” which is meant to deal with the Pontifical Biblical Com- 
mission, and a whole new heading entitled ““Hermeneutische Probleme” has 
been added which contains a section ““Bultmann” (certainly a tribute to the 
provocative character of his Entmythologisierung). It would appear to this 
reviewer that after the experience of five volumes a set of rubrics could be 
adopted which would not make it necessary to introduce temporary subdi- 
visions. One new addition is a heading “Narration in Ancient Art” (sic) 
which has a single entry, namely, the symposium contained in AJA 61 
(1957) 43-91. This appears rather ridiculous, since, if it is important to no- 
tice articles on ancient art, then a heading could be introduced, and the sub- 
ject given much wider coverage. 

In a foreword to this issue the editor takes occasion to disclaim any cause 
for a fifth-anniversary celebration, to thank his collaborators for their work, 
and to meditate aloud on the nature of JZ BG. On this last point, he wonders 
whether the review, in order to avoid becoming a huge sewer, should not 
limit itself to strictly scientific articles; he concludes that the work of the 
bibliographer should not be that of a censor—a task which will be left to 
the reader who can sift the chaff from the wheat. 

A first implication of this position would be that at least the total perti- 
nent contents of the reviews and series listed in the “Verzeichnis der Zeit- 
schriften” ought to be recorded. Unfortunately this is not the case. A random 
selection of three items from series listed was made, and none of these items 
is mentioned in this or the previous volume; since all were published in 1956, 
they should be found either here or in the previous issue. The three are: 
L. G. Rignell, “A Study of Isaiah Ch. 40-55,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
52/5 (1956); G. Ostborn, “Yahweh and Baal,” Lunds Universitets Arsskrift 
51/6 (1956); A. S. Kapelrud, “Central Ideas in Amos,” Skrifter Utgitt av Det 
Norske Videnskaps-A kademi i Oslo. Hist.-Filos. Klasse 1956/4. 

A second implication of the same position would be that a complete cover- 
age of all the truly scientific work in the area announced by the title of IZGB 
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should be included. It is particularly in the area of Grenzgebiete, undoubtedly 
vast in the modern era of biblical scholarship, that JZBG is wanting. To 
realize this, it is necessary only to compare the Semitic bibliographies of 
Moscati and Garbini in Orientalia (since 1947) with the heading “Sprache” 
in IZ BG;; the hit-and-miss character of the latter is only too apparent. Thus, 
besides wading through a great deal of material which is of highly dubious 
or no value, one must be content that some important work remains un- 
noticed. 

Mistakes continue to mar the review. Once again a random selection dem- 
onstrates the point. In the “‘Rezensionsregister” there is a reference to a 
work of H. Frankfort under no. 1665; this number turns out to have some- 
thing to do with a “Bulletin of the United Bible Societies,” but nothing to 
do with Frankfort. In no. 226, read Exodus for “Exode.” The following 
names are misspelled: in no. 213, “Myla” should read Maly (the name is 
also misspelled in the list of authors), and, in the list of authors, read J. L. 
McKenzie for “J. L. MacKenzie.” If these were all the mistakes in the thou- 
sands of words of the volume, to note them would be enough; unfortunately 
there are many more. 

The “Verzeichnis der Zeitschriften” should be subjected to that American 
folk-custom known as spring cleaning—particularly to discard the useless. 
It has been pointed out before that the entry, now labeled C, and supposed 
to refer to a publication called “The Catholic,” is a mistake from previous 
issues; it becomes clear that the only journal to which this can refer is The 
Catholic University Bulletin (Washington, D.C.); in none of the five issues, 
however, has anything been noticed from this journal, and there is a good 
chance that nothing will be. It is well known that the extremely valuable 
Palistinajahrbuch died in 1941; to the best of my knowledge it was never 
revived—I have never heard of such a resurrection nor have I ever seen an 
issue since the war. Yet, by some miracle, it comes to life in Vol. 4 of JZBG 
and appears in this volume—but only in the “Verzeichnis”; there is no men- 
tion in the “Verzeichnis der in Band V (1956/1957) bearbeiteten Zeitschrif- 
ten,” and the same is true for the corresponding list of Vol. 4. 

There are other aspects of JZBG and its policy which can stand severe 
criticism: the policy of random notice of books or odd book reviews (one 
might consider a reference to all important reviews of important books), or 
the policy of devoting undue space to summaries of extremely brief articles 
(cf. nos. 1191, 1504, 1600, etc.) and little or no space to summarizing much 
longer or more important material. In short, it can be said that JZBG is in 
no danger of replacing the Elenchus bibliographicus of Biblica. But more 
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importantly, the subscriber can justly expect much better quality for his 
$9.10. 


Woodstock College GEORGE S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


La SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en francais sous la direction de |’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem. 2nd ed.; Paris: Editions du Cerf. L’Exode. Translated by 
B. Couroyer, O.P. 1958. Pp. 184. 600 fr. Le Lévitique. Translated by H. 
Cazelles, P.S.S, 1958. Pp. 132. 420 fr. Les Nombres. Translated by H. 
Cazelles, P.S.S. 1958. Pp. 160. 600 fr. Le Deutéronome. Translated by 
H. Cazelles, P.S.S. 1958. Pp. 144. 465 fr. Le Livre de Josué. Translated by 
F.-M. Abel, O.P. Introduction and notes by M. du Buit, O.P. 1958. Pp. 
112. 470 fr. Le Livre des Juges; Le Livre de Ruth. Translated by A. Vincent. 
1958. Pp. 168. 540 fr. Les Livres des Rois. Translated by R. de Vaux. 1958. 
Pp. 252. 690 fr. Tobie. Translated by R. Pautrel, S.J. 1957. Pp. 64. 270 fr. 
Judith; Esther. Translated by A. Barucq, S.D.B. 1959. Pp. 137. Job. Trans- 
lated by C. Larcher, O.P. 1957. Pp. 176. 555 fr. Les Proverbes. Translated 
by H. Duesberg, O.S.B., and P. Auvray, Orat. 1957. Pp. 136. 465 fr. L’Ec- 
clésiaste. 3rd ed. Translated by R. Pautrel, S.J. 1958. Pp. 44. 255 fr. Le 
Livre de la Sagesse. Translated by E. Osty, P.S.S. 1957. Pp. 116. 420 fr. 
L’Ecclésiastique. Translated by H. Duesberg, O.S.B., and P. Auvray, Orat. 
1958. Pp. 240. 780 fr. Isate. Translated by P. Auvray, Orat., and J. Stein- 
mann. 1957. Pp. 268. 825 fr. Ezéchiel. Translated by P. Auvray, Orat. 1957. 
Pp. 196. 660 fr. Daniel. Translated by P. J. de Menasce, O.P. 1958. Pp. 
100. 390 fr. Michée; Sophonie; Nahum. Translated by A. George, S.M. 
1958. Pp. 100. 360 fr. Jonas. Translated by A. Feuillet, P.S.S. 1957. Pp. 
36. 150 fr. 

The fascicle edition of the Jerusalem Bible, which has for some time 
been partly unobtainable, is now being reissued in revised form. So far 
21 fascicles of the Old Testament have newly appeared; the revision of the 
Psalms was done much earlier, and the new edition of Le Cantique des 
cantiques was not received for review. According to the publisher’s notice, 
all the volumes but Genesis are due for revision. 

Not all the books have been revised to the same degree; Joshua has a 
brand-new Introduction and a whole new set of notes, but many of the 
other volumes appear to have been revised only verbally. Because the trans- 
lation itself is generally only of secondary importance for this reviewer, 
he has not studied it closely; however, even a cursory glance shows that 
there are many verbal and stylistic changes. 

The revision is intended to keep the Jerusalem Bible abreast of new ideas 
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and to take account of older views when new evidence has been discovered 
to support them. For instance, R. de Vaux, in his note on 2 K 19:9, now 
takes account of the mention of Tahargo as weighty evidence for the two- 
campaign theory. He has also added a footnote to 1 K 10:22 to clarify his 
translation “‘guenons’’; in the previous edition, the note stated that the 
Hebrew gdpim was of uncertain meaning, but here he correctly introduces 
the Egyptian evidence, and again rejects the translation “peacocks.” 

The whole of the Introduction to and the commentary on Joshua were 
in need of revision. M. du Buit has now supplied this, though one must 
constantly consult his volume on biblical geography which is a supplement 
to the Jerusalem Bible. One would certainly like to have seen discussed, 
either here or in the volume on Judges, the difficult question of Ai and Bethel; 
though taking account of the fact that the book of Joshua does not mention 
Bethel, there is no presentation of the archeological problem nor is any 
position taken on its solution. 

One must examine carefully the new fascicles to appreciate the degrees 
of revision. The whole cannot be explained here, and a cursory examination 
will miss some significant changes. It is hoped that the remaining volumes 
will speedily appear and this greatest of modern Catholic Bibles will con- 
tinue to have the circulation to which it is entitled. 


Woodstock College G. S. GLANzMAN, S.J. 


A Licut To THE Nations. By Norman K. Gottwald. New York: Harper, 
1959. Pp. xxiv + 615. $6.50. 

Dr. Gottwald, Professor of Old Testament at Andover Newton Theological 
Seminary, here presents a survey text of the OT for college and university 
use. He surveys the history of Israel from the patriarchs to Qumr4n and 
places the separate books or portions of books in the historical framework. 
Preliminary chapters deal with literary forms, canon, text and versions, and 
historical and geographical background. The book is generously illustrated 
with a large number of well-chosen photographs and maps. The front end 
pages contain a chronological table of the divided monarchy from 925 to 700 
B.C. A glossary of proper names and technical terms which are unfamiliar 
to the student should be highly useful. A select bibliography lists additional 
reading correlated both to the chapters of the book and to the individual 
books of the OT. The inclusion in an appendix of eleven ancient Near East- 
ern texts (in translations from Heidel and the collection of D. Winton 
Thomas) is an excellent idea. The format and the printing are attractive, 
as is the price for a book of more than 600 pages. 

A book which covers so much ground is almost impossible to evaluate. It 
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seems to this reviewer that the book is well adapted to the use for which it is 
intended. One could question selection of material for extended treatment 
and emphasis endlessly without any profit; each writer will do this his own 
way. The book is generally up-to-date in its opinions and interpretations and 
criticism; G., with one exception noted below, shows thorough acquaintance 
with recent work. 

I submit a few suggestions on points of detail; they may be of help in the 
preparation of a subsequent edition. G. (pp. 7-8) confuses the theory of ver- 
bal dictation both with the belief in inspiration and with the belief in biblical 
inerrancy. The treatment of these questions in Catholic exegesis is subtle, I 
admit without hesitation, but it at least attempts to defend both inspiration 
and inerrancy without appealing to verbal dictation. After they have gone 
to all this trouble, Catholic exegetes do not like to be lumped with “‘conserva- 
tive spokesmen” who propose a theory which “does not understand the 
nature of the faith which it is trying so desperately to preserve.” Some read- 
ing of Courtade, Benoit, Rahner, Stanley, and Levie will permit G. to re- 
move this oversimplification. 

This reviewer, with other students of the Bible, is not impressed by the 
Kenite hypothesis, and not because “‘it undercuts or destroys the significance 
of Moses” (p. 132). For students, is it altogether proper to speak of “the 
strong religious influence that Jethro and the Midianites exerted upon 
Moses,” or to say that the Kenite hypothesis explains “the prominence of 
Jethro as Priest, legal advisor, and wilderness guide”? There is no trace of 
any religious influence of Jethro and the Midianites upon Moses, and the 
“prominence”’ of Jethro needs no explanation because he is not prominent; 
he is an accessory figure. 

I question whether the terms “henotheism” and ‘“‘monolatry,”’ which so 
many modern scholars have abandoned, should be retained. If the terms are 
explained at all, they explain something which is not the religion of the Mo- 
saic period as far as we can reconstruct it. 

G.’s judgment of Prv and of Israelite wisdom in general (p. 472) seems to 
me harsh and unsympathetic and evinces a failure to enter historically into 
the literature and its background. Anything which puts the reader so deeply 
“inside ancient Israel” as its wisdom is important for the insight which it 
affords into the patterns of thought, speech, and values of ancient Israel. I 
wonder whether G. has not here been infected by the antiquated view that 
the Bible is first and last a compendium of doctrine, a locus theologicus. 

Two points of detail puzzle the reviewer. ‘““The no man’s land between 
Philistia and Judah” (p. 188) where David was an outlaw should be placed 
east and not west of the central range of Judah. Ziph (1 S 23:14 f.; 26:2), 
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Maon (23:24), and Carmel (25:1) are all located on the eastern slope of the 
range. The second point is the translation of Epiphanes, the surname of 
Antiochus IV, as “Revealer” instead of “(god) manifest.” I find no lexico- 
graphical basis for G.’s translation. 

At the risk of seeming captious, I must protest at G.’s misrepresentation 
of Catholic scholarship. It is not merely the almost total omission of Catholic 
literature in the book which is distressing; had G. consulted these works and 
found them useless, there would be nothing to do but swallow it gracefully. 
But the indications that this literature was not consulted are convincing. If 
G. were more familiar with modern Catholic work, he would never be satis- 
fied with a reference to Steinmueller alone as a representative of Catholic 
scholarship; there is a large body of Catholic scholars here and abroad whose 
opinions are not represented in Msgr. Steinmueller’s writings. Nor would he 
say of Kissane that “even a Roman Catholic commentator is led to assume 
that the Elihu speeches were not in the first edition of the book.” Most 
Roman Catholic commentators now think that the Elihu speeches are sec- 
ondary; if they do think the speeches are primary, they treat it as a question 
to be answered by critical, not dogmatic, arguments. This omission takes on 
some importance now that the growing community of scholarship in prin- 
ciples, methods, and objectives is so widely recognized. We hope this defect 
will be removed in subsequent editions. 

That we may not end on a distasteful note, let me reaffirm my assurance 
that the book will be well received by its intended public because of its com- 
pleteness, its order and clarity, and its attractive style. Students and in- 
structors in Catholic colleges would be fortunate if they had a textbook as 
well written; and those who prepare such a textbook will find much in G.’s 
work which they need not be ashamed to imitate. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKEnztig, S.J. 


Die GENESIS DER GENESIS: VOM WERDEGANG DES ERSTEN BUCHES DER 
BIBEL. By Otto Eissfeldt. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1958. Pp. vii + 86. 

This small monograph is the German original of an article submitted by 
Prof. Eissfeldt to the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible, now in preparation. 

For almost half a century E. has been occupied with the literary sources 
of the Pentateuch, and his position as the greatest living literary critic in 
that field is practically beyond dispute. His first major work on the subject, 
Hexateuch-Synopse, appeared in 1922; it was followed by articles and books, 
notably the first edition of his Einleitung in 1934, his Die dltesten Traditionen 
Israels (a critical monograph on C. Simpson, The Earliest Traditions of Is- 
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rael) in 1950, and, finally, the second, greatly expanded edition of his Ein- 
leitung in 1956. Throughout his work E. has remained a champion of the 
documentary position, though he has modified it and made his own contri- 
butions. 

In extremely brief compass the present booklet surveys and criticizes the 
classical theories of the Pentateuchal documents; then, at somewhat greater 
length, E.’s own view on the sources of the Pentateuchal narratives is pre- 
sented. This position, well known from E.’s earlier writings, maintains that 
there are four sources in the narratives, scil., J-E, P, and L; this last is the 
oldest and originates most likely in the reign of David or of Solomon, while 
the dates for the other sources are those traditional in the documentary posi- 
tion. But the special feature of the book is the detailed application of these 
views to the matter in Genesis, including a valuable synoptic survey of the 
four sources of Genesis drawn from the author’s Hexateuch-Synopse. 

But E. is not just a literary critic of the old school. In fact, he has done 
as much as anyone to discredit the details of classical Wellhausenism. But, 
with nearly all competent biblical scholars (there are dissenters, e.g., Cas- 
suto, many of the Scandinavians), he recognizes the necessity of a docu- 
mentary analysis. He is, however, completely conscious that these sources 
have a prehistory, sometimes oral and sometimes written, that they come 
from different geographical areas, and that they represent different Gat- 
tungen. Thus, e.g., the story of Lot’s wife (Gn 19:1-27) is derived from the 
Canaanite world; the same would be true of some etiological elements in the 
explanation of certain place names. 

In discussing the historicity of the book of Genesis, E. maintains that only 
the cultic legends and the information concerning tribes and peoples can be 
regarded as reliable. Though admitting that Gn 14 is a special case, he classi- 
fies it with material of questionable historical worth, and sees in it a com- 
bination of elements which is typical of later Jewish Midrash. In the review- 
er’s opinion, we are in no position to give either a general or a particular 
estimate of the historical worth of this chapter; it may be said, however, that 
closer and more sympathetic study is illustrating both that the combination 
of events is not so fantastic as generally thought and that new information 
from the ancient world is beginning to shed some light, though exceedingly 
dim, on this enigmatic narrative. See most recently on this subject, J. Bright, 
A History of Israel (Phila., 1959) pp. 75-76. 

The book is equipped with an excellent up-to-date bibliography and a list 
of the places in Genesis which are discussed. It is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to the Interpreter’s Dictionary, though it is hoped that when the English 
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version appears, the sentences will be about one-third the length they are 
in the German text. 


Woodstock College G. S. GLANZMAN, S.J. 


LE PROPHETISME BIBLIQUE DES ORIGINES A OsEE. By Jean Steinmann. 
Lectio divina 23. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 260. 1260 fr. 

This is the fourth volume of Jean Steinmann’s series on the Prophets to 
appear, but the first in the order of exposition. Preceding volumes have been 
reviewed in this journal, and it is unnecessary to repeat any remarks on the 
form and style of the exposition, which has been favorably received. S. begins 
with a sketch of Canaanite religion and culture as it is relevant to prophetism 
and includes in his treatment of early prophecy studies of the song of Deb- 
orah and of the fable of Jotham. He treats Samuel, the prophets of the 
courts of David and Solomon, the role of prophets in the schism of the mon- 
archy, Elijah, and Elisha. The book is completed with expositions of the 
writings of Amos and Hosea. 

Carelessness must be responsible for the statement that the Amarna letters 
are written in Canaanite (p. 16). The complex problems of the ethnic back- 
ground of the patriarchs are, as Albright has said, not ripe for solution; but 
the evidence scarcely permits us to call Abraham an Aramaean (p. 23). It 
seems that the discussion of the origins of prophecy should have included a 
more thorough study of “the sons of the prophets.” It is doubtful that S. 
thinks that these groups had no relation to classical prophecy; but the ques- 
tion is surely not to be dismissed so briefly. An editorial error has credited 
Joel instead of Nahum with the hymn of the downfall of Nineveh (p. 227). 

S. has generally given a good analysis of the folklore of the prophetic tra- 
ditions. Perhaps reasons other than exegetical have led him to give more 
ample historical value to the traditions of Elisha’s thaumaturgy than many 
exegetes feel compelled to give by the character of the traditions. Similar 
reasons may have led him to pass a more favorable judgment upon the poli- 
tics of Elisha than these politics deserve. 

S.’s interpretation of the marriage of Hosea places the parable entirely in 
the purchase of the woman of 3:1 ff. S. believes that we are thus finished 
with the “romance” that Gomer was a prostitute; she was an honorable 
woman. The woman of 3:1 ff. was another woman, and the whole affair is a 
deliberate symbolic action. That Gomer is a woman is sufficient reason for 
her to receive the title of ‘woman of fornications.” We may ask whether this 
does not also end the “romance”’ that the prophetic insight of Hosea rose 
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out of a searing personal experience; romantic as it may be, I dare say many 
exegetes will continue to like it. 


West Baden College Joun L. McKEnziE, S.J. 


LA SAINTE BIBLE, traduite en francais sous la direction de |’Ecole biblique 
de Jérusalem. Paris: Editions du Cerf. L’Eptire aux Hébreux. Translated by 
C. Spicq, O.P. 2nd rev. ed., 1957. Pp. 96. Les Actes des apétres. Introduction 
by L. Cerfaux, translation and notes by J. Dupont, O.S.B. 2nd rev. ed., 
1958. Pp. 222. Les Epitires de saint Paul a Timothée et a Tite. Translated by 
Pierre Dornier, P.S.S. 2nd rev. ed., 1958. Pp. 66. Les Epiires de saint Paul 
aux Galates, aux Romains. Translated by S. Lyonnet, S.J. 2nd rev. ed., 1959. 
Pp. 142. Les Eptires de saint Paul aux Corinthiens. Translated by E. Osty, 
P.S.S. 3rd rev. ed., 1959. Pp. 122. 

The second edition of Hebrews is a very thorough revision. The transla- 
tion has been reworked, resulting in a smoother version that is also more 
literal. The Introduction has been amplified by several new sections: an 
excursus on the literary form of Hb, a discussion of the Epistle’s canonicity 
and of the text and versions. The section titled “Doctrine” is enriched by a 
brief treatment of Christ the Victim and of the Christian’s share in the effects 
of Jesus’ sacrifice. Spicq presents interesting and attractive arguments for 
the composition of Hb by Apollos, the learned Jew of Alexandria. The notes 
of the first edition have been amplified and many new notes have been 
added. This revised edition is appreciably larger (by twenty pages) than the 
first edition. 

Cerfaux’ excellent Introduction (pp. 7-23) to the translation of Acts re- 
mains unchanged. Dom Dupont, however, has amplified and enhanced the 
value of his commentary by the addition of many new footnotes. He has also 
changed his position on a number of chronological and historical points. He 
now dates Paul’s conversion in 36 A.D., about twelve years (fourteen ac- 
cording to the computation of the ancients) before the Council of Jerusalem. 
The famine of 11: 28-30 is now placed in the time of the Procurator Tiberius 
Alexander, 46-48 A.D. A new note on 15:1 pinpoints more precisely the diffi- 
culties and obscurities of the narrative of the Council of Jerusalem. However, 
Dupont still identifies Paul’s visit to the city narrated in Gal 2:1-10 with 
the journey for the Council of Acts 15. In a new note on 19:21 Dupont em- 
braces both the hypothesis of an Ephesian origin for the Epistle to the 
Philippians and of an “intermediary visit” by Paul to Corinth from Ephesus 
followed by a “severe letter” entrusted to Titus. This little book is still one 
of the best commentaries we have on Acts. 
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There is little change in the second edition of Timothy and Titus. A few 
minor changes in the translation, the omission of several footnotes that ap- 
peared in the first edition, the addition of a few more notes—this is the ex- 
tent of the revision. In the Introduction the question of the NT use of the 
terms episkopoi and presbuteroi has been somewhat amplified and clarified. 
The authenticity of Pastorals is defended as warmly and as ably as in the 
first edition. 

The first edition of the little book of Pére Lyonnet was greeted enthusi- 
astically by reviewers as the finest commentary on Galatians and Romans 
to appear in many years. The few new notes and amplifications of the Intro- 
duction which distinguish the second revised edition only serve to enhance 
its value. The concluding section of the Introduction to Romans, “‘La Doc- 
trine,” remains a model of concise and clear writing. It is a masterly pres- 
entation, in a few brief paragraphs, of the key terms of the Pauline theology 
of justification. 

The revision of the edition of 1 and 2 Corinthians differs very little from 
the two previous editions. The Introductions to the two Epistles remain 
unchanged. The four added pages are due to the addition of some new notes 
and cross references. In the second edition the “present distress” of 1 Cor 
7:26 was said to refer to “l’ensemble des charges qu’impose la vie.” The 
footnote added that others, “sans raison décisive,”’ saw in the expression an 
allusion to the proximity of the Parousia. Because of the reference in 1 Cor 
7:39 to the brevity of time, Canon Osty now sees in the “present distress” 
the calamities which must precede the end of time. The capitalization of 
“Esprit” in 2 Cor 3:6 is significant in view of the present debate over the 
precise meaning of letter and spirit. Osty’s translation now favors the inter- 
pretation of the Greek Fathers, espoused so ably by Karl Priimm, S.J., rather 
than that of Origen defended by Allo and Prat. 


Passionist Monastery, Union City, N.J. RICHARD KUGELMAN, C.P. 


Tue SprriTuAL GosPEL: THE INTERPRETATION OF THE FouRTH GOSPEL 
IN THE Earty Cuurca. By Maurice F. Wiles. Cambridge: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1959. Pp. x + 166. 

There have been many comparative studies of the exegesis of Alexandria 
and Antioch. In 1947, Guillet compared Origen and Theodore of Mopsuestia 
in their exegesis of Ps 3. Now Wiles attempts a more ambitious project: to 
compare the two schools’ exegesis of Jn. The project has more than herme- 
neutical value; with the revival of interest in the sacramental and symbolic 
thought of Jn, the insights of the Fathers are respectable once more. 

For Alexandria, W. chooses Origen’s commentary (ca. 225; partially pre- 
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served) and Cyril’s commentary (ca. 428); for Antioch, Theodore’s com- 
mentary (ca. 400-410; preserved in Greek fragments and in Syriac) and, 
occasionally, the homilies of Chrysostom (before 398). Other Fathers, e.g., 
Irenaeus and Cyprian, are cited if they have significant contributions. Due 
allowance is made for time differences, especially for the two centuries be- 
tween Origen and Theodore. 

The first chapters treat patristic opinion on the origin, authorship, and 
historicity of Jn. Origen and Theodore both admit the practical impossibil- 
ity of harmonizing Jn and the Synoptics on the historical level: for Origen, 
the differences disguise spiritual truths; Theodore maintains that the Synop- 
tics have no real chronology, and that Mk and Lk, not being eyewitnesses, 
are less reliable. Cyril’s approach, despite exaggeration, is best: when there 
are differences, Jn is trying to bring out a vital significance in his account. 
As to the literal sense, W. finds (pace de Lubac) that Origen does, albeit 
rarely, deny the literal sense of a passage. His allegory ranges from real in- 
sight (e.g., symbolic meaning of “night” in Jn 13:30) to the fantastic; but in 
a book like Jn his method is more at home than elsewhere. Theodore employs 
deeper meanings too, but generally adheres more to the historical explana- 
tion of details. He is perceptive and even surprisingly sophisticated —the 
Christological titles used by the disciples in chap. 1 cannot be taken literally, 
since their faith in Christ could not have been so developed at this period. In 
this he surpasses Cyril, who draws no distinction between the sense a scene 
had historically and that given it by the Evangelist. However, with Jn, 
Theodore is at a disadvantage; he frequently misses the symbolic meaning, 
which is (in modern terms) the literal sense intended by the writer, e.g., 
Theodore thinks the vision of the angels promised in 1:51 refers to Geth- 
semane. All in all, Cyril seems to have the best balance. 

W. illustrates these general observations by going through the chapters of 
Jn and showing how each of these Fathers interprets the narrative. This 
fascinating section of the book shows clearly the genius and weakness of 
patristic exegesis. W. then turns to the leading ideas of the Gospel (e.g., 
spirit, truth, world); here Origen supplies the lead, for he often stops to dis- 
cuss at length an idea. The defect of seeing all these concepts through the 
spectacles of Greek philosophy affects all these Fathers. To Origen, for in- 
stance, “world” refers to the sensible and intelligible worlds, and he misses 
the whole ethical dualism which is at the root of the Johannine use. The final 
chapters are devoted to the patristic reaction to the heretical interpretation 
of Jn from the Gnostics through the Christological controversies. 

W. has supplied us with an interesting introduction to the whole question 
of patristic hermeneutics. His judgments of value are well balanced, and his 
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acquaintance with modern Johannine scholarship enhances the worth of his 
book from the exegetical viewpoint. It is well worth reading. 


Si. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. Raymonp E. Browy, S.S. 


JouN 6 AND THE JEwisH Passover. By Bertil Gartner. Coniectanea Neo- 
testamentica 17. Lund: Gleerup; Copenhagen: Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. 52. 

Jn 6:4 reports that the multiplication of the loaves took place when the 
Jewish Passover was near; Jn 6:59 situates the discourse which follows this 
event in synagogue (or meeting—Girtner seems to give no importance to 
the absence of the article) at Capernaum. Combining this information, G. 
discusses Jn 6 against the background of the synagogue service in Passover 
time—a service which the Galilean witnesses of the multiplication and dis- 
course would have attended. 

To establish the authenticity of Jn’s Passover localization, G. compares 
Jn 6 with the Synoptics. He finds the Johannine sequence of multiplication, 
walking on water, demand for a sign, and discourse (and, we might add, 
Petrine confession, Satan incident) outlined in Mk 6:31-54 and (after a 
second multiplication) 8:11-33. Thus John seems to employ traditional 
material, and his sequence may even represent a pre-Synoptic, “original” 
order before the intervening section of Mk (6:55 to 8:10) was assembled. 

Turning to the synagogue service, G. believes that the most important 
Passover readings were centered on the Exodus narrative. And he points out 
that such incidents as the divine name “I am” in Moses’ mission (cf. Jn 
6:20), the paschal meal, the walking through the water of the Red Sea, the 
murmuring of the Jews (cf. Jn 6:41), and the manna all have parallels in Jn 
6. In reference to the past, Jn 6 is highlighting Jesus as a greater Moses whose 
teaching is the manna of the Messianic age. In reference to the future (and 
because of the Jews’ materialistic misunderstanding), Jn 6 presupposes Je- 
sus’ atoning death and points to the imperishable bread of the Eucharist. 
Going beyond general parallels to the Exodus, G. compares the four ques- 
tions of Jn 6:28, 30, 42, 52 with the four types of questions asked by different 
children in the Jewish Passover Haggadah. Here we must disagree, for Jn 
6: 25-34 is a typical example of the “Johannine misunderstanding” technique 
of instruction for which we have a perfect parallel in Jn 4. 

G. then considers the problem of how the connection between Jn 6 and the 
Jewish Passover stories originated and was preserved; he suggests the liturgy 
of the early Christian Passover celebrations as a partial solution. Citing evi- 
dence that exodus stories were read at the Christian Passover and inter- 
preted typically, G. maintains that a selection and emphasis of events paral- 
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lel to the Exodus in a passover narrative such as Jn 6 would be a natural 
corollary. Yet this does not mean that such OT echoes were not already in 
the mind of Jesus. In a final section he discusses the passover character of 
the Last Supper. 

Despite its brevity, this brochure is a first-rate study and a very important 
contribution to the understanding of Jn 6. 


St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. RayMonD E. Brown, S.S. 


Tue LicGHT AND THE RarinBow: A Stupy IN CHRISTIAN SPIRITUALITY 
rroM Its Roots IN THE OLD TESTAMENT AND ITS DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
THE NEw TESTAMENT AND THE FATHERS TO RECENT Times. By Hilda 
Graef. Westminster, Md.: Newman; London: Longmans, 1959. Pp. 414. 
$5.50. 

“God is always the same, but his light is very differently reflected in the 
various individual temperaments and the schools of thought that have 
emerged throughout the ages, forming, as it were, a rainbow of many colours. 
To paint a few of these and to show some main trends—by no means all —of 
Christian spirituality without too much technical detail is the purpose of 
this book” (p. vii). The Light and the Rainbow, therefore, is not a complete 
history of Christian spirituality, nor was it written for the expert in spiritual 
theology. Rather it is a general survey of all the main periods of Christian 
spirituality, and it makes this survey by selecting from each period men who 
were not only representative of their own time, but whose influence is also 
found in later developments. 

Since such a procedural method would demand great selectivity, it would 
seem necessary here to indicate what selections the author has made. From 
the OT G. has chosen for brief studies both the historical figures of Abraham, 
Jacob, Moses, Isaiah, and Jeremiah, as well as the Psalms, Song of Songs, 
and the other sapiential books. Three chapters are dedicated to NT spiritu- 
ality: the first to the Person of Christ and the paradoxes of the Incarnation, 
the other two to the spiritual doctrine of John and Paul. Origen, Gregory of 
Nyssa, Denis the Pseudo-Areopagite, and Augustine were her choices from 
the patristic period, while as representative writers of the Middle Ages she 
selected Bernard, Bonaventure, Catherine of Siena, Julian of Norwich, and 
Eckhart. The final section discusses the three great Carmelite saints, the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, and two Jesuits, Bro. Alphonsus Rodri- 
guez and Fr. de Caussade. This selection of matter, as G. herself admits, 
could have been very different. Numerous men who have had extraordinary 
influence in the history of spirituality (Chrysostom, Gregory the Great, 
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Basil, Benedict, the Victorines, Ruysbroek, de Sales, Berulle, etc.) have been 
passed over in silence. Considering the nature of the book, however, the 
author could hardly have done otherwise. 

In a review of a book of this nature one can do little more than touch upon 
a few of the main sections. Origen was the first of the Fathers whom G. chose 
for study. This was a wise choice, because, as it is becoming clear from the 
growing number of studies on his doctrine, he was one of the most eminent 
and influential theologians in the early Church. G.’s brief sketch of his spiri- 
tual teaching hardly does justice to it, for his thought is not easily systema- 
tized, and in attempting this she attempts too much. Certain elements of his 
teaching, however, she does bring out fairly clearly: the scriptural basis of 
his teaching, his notion of man as the image of God, his idea of spiritual 
progress, and his suggestion on the three degrees of the spiritual life, his em- 
phasis on the intellectual, the place of martyrdom, and bridal union of the 
soul with Christ. She fails to mention his teaching on the spiritual senses and 
his contribution to the doctrine on the discernment of spirits. This chapter, 
then, like others in the book, suffers from those limitations necessarily im- 
posed by compression: overcondensation and omissions. 

G.’s interpretation of the Spiritual Exercises is sympathetic, and many of 
the observations which she makes manifest an understanding of them which 
many non-Jesuit authors who write on them never attain. But for all that, 
it is still quite evident that this chapter was written by a non-Jesuit, for it 
lacks those nuances which come from a living tradition. Thus, at times G.’s 
interpretation is misleading, although not entirely false. 

In summary, this book is a welcome series of good, but not excellent, 
studies in Christian spirituality. 

Weston College Tuomas G. O’CALLAGHAN, S.J. 


Tue Licut OF THE WoRLD 3: TIME AFTER PENTECOST. By Benedict Baur, 
O.S.B. Translated by Edward Malone, O.S.B. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. 
x + 495. $5.95. 

This book of daily meditations, based on the liturgy of the Sunday Masses 
of the Pentecostal Cycle, is a translation of Vol. 3 of Werde Licht and a re- 
vision of the original two-volume English version. The revised translation is 
now presented in three smaller volumes, i.e., 1: Advent and the Christmas 
Cycle; 2: The Easter Cycle; 3: Time after Pentecost. The meditations are to 
be highly recommended, for in them B. has attained a fruitful union of sound 
theology, basic asceticism, and the liturgy. The Church teaches and sancti- 
fies through her liturgy, and the great merit of B.’s meditations is that they 
expose the practical lessons of the liturgy in a clear and beautiful manner. 
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B. successfully demonstrates that the liturgy is a rich source of inspiration 
for mental prayer and a sure aid to growth in Christian perfection. 

For each week B. gives a brief explanation of the liturgy of the Sunday 
Mass and then provides seven meditations on this theme. As the jacket to 
the book says: ‘“The meaning of the Sunday Mass thus provides a pattern of 
spirituality which pervades the ensuing weekdays. There follow meditations 
for each day of the week, in which the thematic spiritual doctrine of the 
Sunday Mass is extended and applied to the practical needs of individual 
spirituality.”” The subject matter and the predominant spirit of these medi- 
tations is well described by B. himself in his Introduction: “Three thoughts 
dominate the Masses said during the period after Pentecost: the remem- 
brance of Easter, the expectation of the return of Christ, and the battles and 
the sufferings that are to be expected in the present life. We call to mind the 
feast of Easter and our resurrection from the grave of sin; we look forward 
with longing to our final redemption and to our eventual resurrection to the 
eternal life which has been promised to us. . . . We plunge into the battle 
between the spirit and the flesh, between the new man and the old man, 
between the kingdom of God and the kingdom of sin. The strength required 
for this battle will be furnished by the Eucharist.” 

The meditations constantly repeat these three themes, which are so fun- 
damental in the spiritual life, but the repetition is not monotonous. B.’s 
meditations impart a clearer understanding and a deeper appreciation of the 
divine life of grace obtained in baptism; they forcefully teach the importance 
of the Mass and Holy Communion in the preservation and growth of this 
life. B. never permits a man to forget that he has a fallen nature and must 
wage the daily struggle against the triple concupiscence; he constantly in- 
sists on the need of grace obtained through prayer and mortification. Yet his 
meditations breathe the spirit of Christian joy and confident hope in God’s 
love and fidelity. We wage this struggle in the spirit of Easter. Finally, B. 
always directs our gaze to the goal of our sacramental and ascetical lives: 
union with the Trinity in heaven. In harmony with these three themes B. 
has many fine meditations on charity towards our neighbor for the love of 
God and on the unity which should exist among Christians as members of 
the Mystical Body. 

B.’s use of Scripture is excellent and abundant; particularly he makes the 
texts used in the Introit, Gradual, etc., come to life and have practical mean- 
ing for our spiritual lives. In his reflections on the Epistles he treats the 
selections read at Mass in their OT and Pauline contexts and thus brings out 
their full meaning. Frequently he will mention other incidents in Christ’s life 
parallel to that narrated in the Sunday Gospel to achieve a sense of the unity 
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of Christ’s teaching. In addition, the meditations are enriched by brief, apt 
quotations from Church councils, papal encyclicals, the Fathers, writings of 
the saints, and parts of the Divine Office, especially the hymns. Throughout 
the week’s meditations the Collect, Secret, and Communion prayer of the 
previous Sunday Mass are used as the colloquies. 

This book should be helpful to all the faithful. Beyond the profit for their 
own spiritual lives, priests should find in these meditations an inexhaustible 
supply of topics for Sunday sermons. Religious will find these meditations 
inspiring and practical. Perhaps, however, they are better suited to the 
mature religious, who is already versed in the practice of mental prayer, than 
to the novice. I say this not because of the subject matter, for the book ad- 
mirably treats the basic ideas of sound Christian asceticism, but because of 
the manner in which the ideas are presented. One will not find here the mi- 
nute practical applications to daily life given in the old-style meditation 
books. Although his meditations are by no means vague and impractical, still 
B. deals more with the universal principles of the spiritual life and leaves 
their application to individual concrete cases to the person meditating. This 
reviewer feels that such a style enhances the beauty and value of these medi- 
tations and frees them from the dryness of the old method. Each medita- 
tion can be read slowly in about ten minutes. I believe that the book would 
be used more profitably, if the meditations were read privately rather than 
to a group; for many sentences are so pregnant with theological meaning and 
inspiration that their full force would be missed in a hurried perusal of the 
entire meditation. If a religious found that a steady diet of meditation on 
the liturgy of the previous Sunday Mass grew tiresome, he could occasionally 
turn to B.’s meditations on the sanctoral cycle in his two-volume companion 
work, Saints of the Missal (THEOLOGICAL StuptEs 19 [1958] 658). 

Finally, the meditations should be excellent for the educated Catholic lay- 
man who is serious about his growth in the spiritual life and desires a deeper 
understanding of the liturgy. Whether laymen use this book for mental 
prayer, spiritual reading, or study-club discussions, it will make their par- 
ticipation at Sunday Mass more intelligent and will show them how their 
principal act of worship on Sunday should influence their every action at 
home, at work, and at recreation during the ensuing days of that week. I can 
think of no better supplement for the Sunday sermon, for this book provides 
the congregation with a deeper and more thorough understanding of the 
dogmatic truths and the ascetical principles taught in the Sunday liturgy 
than any priest can hope to furnish in an eight-minute sermon. 


St. Mary of the Lake Wiiu1am G. ToPpMOELLER, S.J. 
Mundelein, Illinois 
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POLITISCHE METAPHYSIK VON SOLON BIS AuGuUSTIN. By Arnold A. T. 
Ehrhardt. 2 vols. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. 
322, 306. 

The author, formerly a professor of Roman law in Germany and then, 
after his enforced emigration from Nazi Germany in 1934, a student of 
Karl Barth, finally, at Cambridge, became—after some years as a minister 
in industrial parishes in and around Manchester—Bishop Frazer Lecturer 
in Ecclesiastical History at Manchester. He offers here the first two volumes 
of a three-volume work: Die Gottesstadt der Griechen und Romer and Die 
christliche Revolution; the third volume will treat the doctrine of St. Augus- 
tine. An ideengeschichtliche presentation of the essential relations between 
the religion of antiquity and the polis of the classical Greek period and of 
the political cosmos of the Romans seems advisable to E. in view of the 
crisis of the West. With the birth of Christianity a revolution occurred; 
the outspokenly political religions of Greece and Rome cannot survive and 
the struggle between the Church Universal and imperium starts, a struggle 
in which the Church borrows political forms from its opponent. This reviewer 
would have found his work easier had he also had before him the third 
volume; for essential terms which E. uses, lines of thought which he de- 
velops, would become clearer through the “study of the protocol of that 
great trial of mankind: history.” For in the confusion, intellectual and moral, 
of our era and of the present threat to Europe nothing is more important 
than to recover the precision and clarity which began to be developed 
in this field of political philosophy by Greek political theory and by the 
Romans, though to a lesser degree. In their problems, in their questioning— 
though not necessarily in their answers—there lives the conscience of man- 
kind. By “political metaphysics” E. understands first that man is, in 
Aristotle’s sense, 2d0n politikon, but also has the “ability to project this 
political quality into the field of Infinity postulated by religious feeling,” 
into the field of emotional religious life, from which the political forms of 
life, its norms, receive their ultimate validity. Obviously metaphysics is 
here understood in the sense of German idealism (Kant-Schleiermacher) 
and is different from our understanding of the term. 

It is impossible to give in the available space a full report on these scholarly 
volumes. E. shows an astounding knowledge of the protocols of Jdeenge- 
schichte, of the original sources, and also of the immense secondary literature; 
his is an excellent example of true Quellenforschung, and his philological 
scholarship deserves highest praise, e.g., on hosia, ecclesia in Greek con- 
stitutional law, on auctoritas, pietas, fides in Roman political and legal 
thought. 
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The first volume treats of the rational and the demonic theology of the 
Greek polis. In contradistinction to Plato, to the poets, and to Greek popular 
religion, Aristotle’s theory as purely rational or even naturalistic failed 
to appreciate the emotional roots of the momos and the fact that the nomos 
necessarily transcends nature; while others found this transcendence in the 
belief in diké, of objective “divine” justice as against a mere rational and 
nature-immanent justice. Religion and the worship of the gods of the city 
was the true foundation of the polis (Fustel de Coulanges’ theory, though 
criticized by E., is defended against his detractors). With the fading away 
of the polis and the rise of imperium (Alexander, Augustus) we find again 
that a transcendent principle is needed and found in the doctrine of the 
theandry of the emperor: “the last of the gods, the first of men.” This, 
together with the idea of Roma dea, was the political religion and meta- 
physics of the Romans, conjoining heaven and earth. This religion was 
decomposed by the late Stoa, which taught disinterest in politics and thus 
transformed the political religion into a mere ritualistic form. “At that time 
the gospel of Jesus Christ began to be preached.” 

The second volume treats the “Christian revolution.” E. contends that 
the (New Testament) Scriptures were by no means indifferent to politics 
(with the exception of the emperor cult as the metaphysical foundation 
of the Empire). Many terms used in Scripture have political connotations 
which have been overlooked by modern scholars but which were readily 
understood by contemporary readers familiar with Stoic philosophical 
opposition to the political metaphysics of Roma dea, aeterna, of divus 
Augustus, etc. They felt vividly the conflict between Emperor-Sotér and 
Christ, between Empire and the Kingdom of Christ. The usually accepted 
political loyalty of Christians is doubtful, to say the least. Also the terms 
nomos, agraphos Nomos, anomos as used by St. Paul had not only an anti- 
Jewish but also an anti-Roman meaning, according with the philosophical 
opposition to Roman political metaphysics. E. then follows this conflict 
through up to Eusebius, in whose history of the Church all eschatological 
inspiration disappears and the institutional Church has defeated the 
Empire, only to become itself a divina politeia in the West—while in the 
East the Church surrendered all political activity to the Christianized 
state. 

E. concedes several times that—because of differing theological presup- 
positions—he cannot accept interpretations of texts given by Catholic 
theologians. Already the letter of St. Clement makes use of the Roman 
political pattern (Vorbild) and gets into danger as the ruler is termed 
sacrosanct (p. 58); the spirit of the early Church in Rome was not religious 
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but ritualistic and, before all, legalistic rather than emotional, which latter 
cannot be separated from “religious” (p. 131, n. 1); St. Cyprian’s ac- 
knowledgment of the limited authority, not of the Roman church but of 
the Roman pope, was rich in consequences (p. 170). St. Ignatius’ recognition 
of Roman primacy is denied (p. 67). The Church began to use the same 
“juridical language” in her decrees which, though it was perhaps inevitable, 
opened wide the doors of the Church to Roman political thinking (p. 239). 
This all points to a particular ecclesiology which will become distinct in 
the third volume on St. Augustine, which is awaited eagerly. 


Georgetown University H. A. RoMMEN 


CONSCIENTIA BEI AUGUSTINUS: STUDIE ZUR GESCHICHTE DER MorAL- 
THEOLOGIE. By Johannes Stelzenberger. Paderborn: Schéningh, 1959. 
Pp. 184. DM 14.— 

A mere word-study of so important an item of the Augustinian vocabulary 
as conscientia would be welcome enough, but many times welcome is a 
word-study that serves so excellently as this one to illuminate Augustine’s 
psychology, his ethics, his doctrine on faith, baptism, and other matters. 

The most basic meaning, the “center of gravity” of the many uses of the 
term is the God-related, God-occupied interior of the person, the organ or 
seat of union with God: “at once the sending antenna and receiving antenna.” 
Because of the historical importance of Augustine’s elaboration of conscientia 
as moral conscience, and because of the importance of this concept in his 
doctrine of natural law, it is necessary to pay close attention to the numerous 
uses of the word which have no immediate, direct relevance to moral con- 
science. Conviction, faith, attitude, awareness, knowledge, purpose, 
“heart” —these and other terms must be called upon to translate conscientia. 
Particularly in reading Augustine’s anti-Donatist writings, care must be 
taken to avoid understanding the word in the sense of “conscience.” 

While not essaying a complete account of the pre-Augustinian meanings 
of the term (or of the Greek words it most often translates: syneidos, 
syneidésis), Stelzenberger does not neglect them and is particularly atten- 
tive to Augustine’s own sources. An interesting feature of the work is the 
number of brief studies of Augustinian management of Bible passages. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas RoBert J. Ke tty, S.J. 
ReGcuta Pavuit ET STEPHANI: Epici6 critica I COMENTARI. Edited by 


J. Evangelista M. Vilanova, O.S.B. Scripta et documenta 11. Abadia de Mont- 
serrat: Publicaciones del Monasterio de Montserrat, 1959. Pp. xxii + 238. 
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The value of Dom Vilanova’s study is twofold: he provides a Latin text 
of the Regula Pauli et Stephani (hereafter RPS) based on a thorough study 
of its MSS, and a scholarly commentary on this little-known monastic docu- 
ment; in addition, by tracing its sources and parallels in other monastic 
writings, he shows its place in the history of the formation and transmission 
of monastic tradition in the West, and he sketches in many of the salient 
points of this history. V. summarizes previous studies on RPS, agreeing with 
them that it originated probably in the sixth, at the very latest in the sev- 
enth, century. He presents considerable internal evidence for the sixth cen- 
tury and also for Italy as the place of origin of the Rule, rejecting, on the 
bases of the same evidence, Gaul, Spain, or the East. Part 1 of V.’s study, 
besides detailing the history of MSS and editions, analyzes the language and 
style of RPS, and identifies its sources as Scripture, a few early liturgical 
writings, and the monastic writings of Pachomius, Basil, Cassian, and Au- 
gustine. V. traces many parallels between RPS and the rules of sixth- and 
seventh-century Gaul and Spain, regarding them not as evidence of direct 
dependence, but rather as an indication of a common monastic tradition 
from which all drew. This is his conclusion also regarding the fairly signif- 
cant parallels between RPS and Regula Benedicti and Regula magistri. Part 2 
contains V.’s critical text of the Rule and a study of its orthography. Part 3 
contains a thorough analysis of the nature and teachings of the Rule. RPS 
is not a complete monastic code, but a supplementary document to restore 
and strengthen monastic discipline in a monastery already following the 
regulae patrum. In his discussion of possibilities for the identity of these 
regulae pairum, as well as throughout his analysis of the doctrines and cus- 
toms taught in RPS itself, V. shows his familiarity with the literature which 
shaped the beginnings of monasticism, and his awareness of the problems 
still confronting scholars, especially those concerned with the Regula magis- 
tri, who seek to trace the exact course by which a clearly discernible monastic 
tradition “of the Fathers” was formed in the West by the sixth century. 


Convent of the Holy Child MorHer Marta Cariras, S.H.C.]. 
Sharon Hill, Pa. 


Martin Bucer: ETUDES SUR LA CORRESPONDANCE 1. By J. V. Pollet, 
O.P. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1958. Pp. xi + 356. $8.00. 

Though mentioned occasionally in textbooks of dogmatic theology as 4 
leading Reformer, Bucer (1491-1551) is very largely one of the unknown 
figures of the Reformation. This is due primarily to the lack of modern edi- 
tions of his works; the correspondence is, indeed, almost wholly unedited, 
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and only recently the Presses Universitaires have begun to publish Frangois 
Wendel’s critical editions of some of the treatises. This neglect itself, how- 
ever, is probably due to B.’s own character and situation: he tried to mediate 
between the divergent Reform groups and dreamed of a European federation 
that would bring them together in harmony under one roof; but the very 
doctrinal latitudinarianism necessary for such a project was bound to please 
almost no one. The climax of his career as irenicist was the Concord of Wit- 
tenberg which he engineered between Luther and himself, thereby settling 
their dispute on the nature of the Lord’s Supper and helping very largely to 
end the internecine religious conflict in Germany. But on the European scale 
the Concord was fruitless, since the Zwinglians refused to sign it. Eventually 
B.’s irenicism caused his exile at the time of the Interim of Augsburg (1548), 
when his attempts to use the Schmalkaldic League in the service of his uni- 
versalism came to light; he spent his last years in England. 

Bucer remains, however, of some interest for the history of doctrine, as 
well as for the history of the Reformation. He was, for example, responsible 
for the introduction into Evangelical Protestantism of the present-day (non- 
sacramental) confirmation rite (cf. Lukas Vischer, Die Geschichte der Kon- 
firmation (Zurich: Zollikon, 1958], pp. 58-66); he had a certain influence on 
the theology of Calvin (cf. Grillmeier-Bacht, Chalkedon 3, 524, 536); he wrote 
his De regno Christi, which is a synthesis of his theology, for Edward VI and 
thereby influenced the English Church. 

Pére Pollet has edited forty-seven pieces, the majority previously unpub- 
lished and often unknown even to scholars: most are from B.’s own corre- 
spondence, a few are the letters of others (e.g., of Luther, pp. 142-59) con- 
cerning B. The book is a model of printing and presentation; the documents, 
mostly Latin, some in the German of the day, are divided into twenty-three 
chapters, under three main headings (Letters and documents concerning the 
union of Protestant groups, 1529-36; From the Concord of Wittenberg to 
the Interim of Augsburg, 1537-48; The English years, 1549-51). The intro- 
ductions to each chapter constitute almost a biography of B. and settle a 
number of points concerning his doctrine and activity; each document is 
accompanied by historical and doctrinal notes. 

The chief interest for many readers will be that the majority of the docu- 
ments concern the Eucharist; we are able to follow the Eucharistic contro- 
versy in Germany from its beginnings in 1526 and to see B.’s own, not en- 
tirely clear, middle position (a series of indexes, especially an analytic and a 
semantic index, help the reader to follow the various themes and to complete 
the doctrinal picture). B. held to belief in the Real Presence, whose mode, 
however, he usually refused to discuss; the Presence is more than symbolic, 
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yet B. is unwilling to commit himself to a real giving by Christ of His Body 
and Blood. What does emerge clearly is the sad fact, which has its parallel in 
much of Reformation theology, that B.’s position was not taken in the light 
of an authentic Catholic sacramentalism that does justice to the role of 
faith in the reception of the Eucharist as well as to the Real Presence, 
but in function of the extreme positions of other Reformers with their 
false alternatives. 


Woodstock College MatTHEw J. O’ConneELL, S.J. 


PROTESTANT THOUGHT: From Rousseau TO RitscHL. By Karl Barth. 
New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. 435. $7.00. 

The latest English translation from Barth is a selection of eleven chapters 
from his Die protestantische Theologie im 19. Jahrhundert, first published in 
1952. Each chapter is a combined introduction and analysis of certain men 
whom Barth considers outstanding molders of theological thought: Rous- 
seau, Lessing, Kant, Herder, Novalis, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Feuerbach, 
Strauss, and Ritschl. The discussion of each man includes significant 
biographical details, a sympathetic presentation of his ideas within the 
framework of the culture in which he lived, and an evaluation of his work, 
with an emphasis on his permanent contribution to Protestant theology. 

For those familiar with B. as a systematic theologian, the present volume 
will come as something of a surprise. It is not only the extent of his knowl- 
edge of the historical roots of modern Protestantism but the sympathy he 
shows with men as disparate as Kant and Rousseau that is striking. We 
are thus given an insight into Barthian dogmatics that may be found here 
and there in other writings, but nowhere so concentrated as in this book. 
In the German edition B. explained this little-known aspect of his character. 
If he believes in the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic Church, he says, then 
he must seriously listen to every theologian of the past, “unless I have 
been released from this obligation by private inspiration.” Practically it 
means that, “regardless of my myriad opinions, I must include these people 
in the Christian Church. And in view of the fact that I myself, together 
with my theological work, belong to the Christian Church solely on the 
basis of forgiveness, I have no right to deny or even to doubt that they 
were as fundamentally concerned as I am about the Christian faith.” 

This broad sympathy with his subjects often taxes B.’s ingenuity to the 
breaking point, but he never fails. About Rousseau we are told: “It is 
not for us either to confirm or deny that his was the true Christianity” 
(p. 116), in spite of the fact that, on B.’s own admission, Rousseau was 4 
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confirmed Pelagian, a declared opponent of original sin and of human 
freedom, and hostile to the very concept of grace. Lessing is favorably 
quoted for holding that a man’s worth does not consist in the truth he 
possesses, but in the honest effort he makes to discover the truth. “Posses- 
sion makes men placid, indolent and proud”’ (p. 149). 

Schleiermacher causes B. the most embarrassment. He finds S.’s anthro- 
pocentric theology disconcerting. This idea of making the center of Chris- 
tianity not the outpouring of the Holy Spirit but religious consciousness is 
foreign to the Reformation. “The only consolation,” for B., “is that this 
cannot be what the Christian Church intends, and therefore could not be 
what Schleiermacher intended either” (p. 354). 

The chapter on Kant is revealing. B. considers the Critique of Judgment 
as having challenged theology with the problem of facing its future in the 
light of Kantian philosophy. However, Kant did not wait for theologians 
to declare their attitude towards him; he took the initiative, advancing to 
meet them by dictating his own terms of peace in Religion within the Limits 
of Reason Alone. In view of B.’s respect for this work and practically resting 
his case on its principles, it is likely to recover the value it once had in 
theological circles. 

To his own satisfaction, B. shows how the common reproach against 
Kant is unfounded: that his critical religious teaching disputed the exist- 
ence of revelation. “What Kant does dispute is the idea that the reality and 
possibility of revelation, its availability as data for human reason and its 
perception by human reason, are things which can be accounted for by 
philosophical means, the idea that over and beyond the philosophy of 
religion there is a philosophy of revelation and of faith, and that by it 
theology might be represented, or make its position secure”’ (p. 194). Here 
especially Barth finds in Kant a kindred spirit, who questions the value 
and even the validity of any attempt to “prove” the fact of revelation by 
an appeal to supernatural phenomena in the form of miracles. 

Two features in particular commend this volume as an important work 
of Barth—some have said his most significant contribution to historical 
theology: an awareness of the need for a philosophical basis in Christian 
dogmatics, and a willingness to admit that culture and environment are 
potent factors in the shaping of religious thought. Thus Kant and Hegel, 
and even Feuerbach, appear as Reformation theology trying to find its 
philosophical center; and Lessing’s Fragments of Reimarus is a valid protest 
of the Age of Enlightenment against the claim that revelation can ever be 
“affirmed, justified and defended historically as a historical quantity.” 
Thus, in evaluating those who made a heavy contribution to modern 
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Protestantism, B. offers one of the clearest insights into his own mind. A 
detailed index of subjects and names makes the book a handy reference of 
Barthian theology. 


West Baden College Joun A. Harpon, S.J. 


EGLISE ET SOCIETE ECONOMIQUE: L’ENSEIGNEMENT SOCIAL DES PAPES 
pE Lfton xm A Pre xm (1878-1958). By Jean-Yves Calvez and Jacques 
Perrin, S.J. Paris: Aubier, 1959, Pp. 578. 

This study is of interest to the theologian, not merely to every student 
of the Church’s social doctrine and program. The authors make a theological 
contribution in three areas: the justification of the Church’s intervention 
in the temporal order, the definition of social justice, and the doctrinal 
interpretation of papal pronouncements. It is not to pure reason that the 
Church appeals to validate her title to teach authoritatively about the 
structure of economic society or the legitimate demands of labor. The con- 
tent of these expressions of natural right is accessible to reason, it is true. 
But her knowledge of natural right is of divine provenance, based as it is 
upon the fundament of human nature. This nature is not only human but 
divine. In the God-man the Church sees the perfection of human nature 
to which alone man is destined and to which the economic order must 
further him. 

C. and P. adduce a wealth of evidence to prove that social justice is 
identified with the general justice of St. Thomas. Twenty-five pages survey 
the history of Catholic thought on justice from 1840 to 1940. Added to 
these is a chapter of closely reasoned commentary. It gives the false premises 
which led to such divergent views by theologians on the subject and shows 
how general justice alone fits the use of the term “social justice” in the 
documents. But how is the theologian to assess the value of so bewildering 
a variety of documents, allocutions, encyclicals, radio addresses, given 
to extremely diversified audiences? The authors suggest norms of interpreta- 
tion that largely discard the older norm of the external form of a statement. 
Allocutions and radio addresses, as far as form is concerned, are as much a 
part of the ordinary magisterium as encyclicals. Interpretation must rather 
be based on the content of a document. One seeks to discover to what extent 
the pope intended to invoke his teaching authority. To determine intention 
internal evidence is the major tool: the formulas used, the repetitions of the 
same formulas, the frequency with which a given theme is expressed. Some 
propositions are mere obiter dicta or statements of fact outside the com- 
petence of the Church. Allocutions to farmers, street cleaners, and ait- 
plane pilots are an exercise of the pastoral ministry directed to the needs 
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of the particular group, not a doctrinal pronouncement of the magisterium. 
There are, of course, important exceptions to this rule. Moreover, state- 
ments made by a subordinate in the papal Secretariate of State in the name 
of the Holy Father have more weight than a statement by a Cardinal 
Secretary of a congregation, when a pope is his own Secretary of State. 

On this theological substrate the authors base their exposition of the 
social teaching of the Church, the major portion of the book. It runs the 
whole gamut: private property, the Christian concept of work, the role of 
charity, class warfare, the function of the state, etc. Not a single significant 
statement of the papal pronouncements is overlooked. There was need of 
this work, tracing as it does the evolution of papal thought, solving the 
apparently contradictory statements of various documents, and synthesiz- 
ing the doctrine of so many pronouncements. However, as the authors 
admit, the definitive study of the social doctrine of the Church must await 
the access of scholars to the hitherto unpublished records of the committees 
who drafted the texts of the social pronouncements. Until that time this 
work will more than hold its own. 


Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, N.Y. RoBERT H. SPRINGER, S.J. 

La LOI DU CHRIST: THEOLOGIE MORALE A L’INTENTION DES PRETRES 
ET DES LAics 1: THEOLOGIE MORALE GENERALE; 2: THEOLOGIE MORALE 
SPECIALE: LA VIE EN COMMUNION AVEC D1eEv. By Bernhard Hiring, C.SS.R. 
Tournai: Desclée, 1955, 1957. Pp. 648, 388. 

These are the first two volumes of a three-volume translation of the 
well-known German work published in 1954, considerably adapted by a 
group of Redemptorists with the help and direction of the author. Chapters 
have been rewritten, considerable transposing of sections has taken place, 
and new titles and introductions serve to bind the different sections more 
closely together. 

What has been much talked about during the past half century but not 
often tried, the author has set himself the task of beginning—a recasting of 
moral theology into a more authentically religious, more genuinely Christian 
mold. What he has accomplished is at once a proof of the immensity of the 
task and a pledge of what can be hoped for from a continued prosecution 
of what he has begun. This is to say that while Hiring’s accomplishments 
are considerable, his work has not rendered traditional textbooks useless. 
Nor did he intend to. He has had the very good sense to begin with the 
possible—a recasting of moral in the framework of call, of Christ-response, 
of the Christian, in a highly readable text which, ignoring the exigencies 
of confessional, classroom, and curriculum, is at once accessible to the lay- 
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man of relatively meager theological training, yet capable of deepening the 
insight of the trained theologian into the nature of Christian moral life and 
into the whole range of subjects regularly dealt with by moral and ascetical 
theology. 

His modest objective has made it possible for him, setting aside the 
traditional confessor’s-manual state of many a question, to say a great 
deal that the confessor needs to know. It has enabled him to proceed with 
a minimum of definitions (sometimes indeed with too few: the reader is 
left without a clear formulation of just what natural law is, what social 
justice is.) It has excused him from treating many canonical questions 
which tradition has made the concern of the moralist. And it has enabled 
him to draw freely upon many disciplines traditionally separated in seminary 
curriculums. It is this that will make the work particularly useful to the 
senior seminarian or new priest who is in search of help in integrating what 
he has learned separately as moral, ascetics, liturgical theology, ecclesiology, 
etc. It will also provide him with a properly theological treatment of sub- 
jects which accidents of curriculum structure often assign to be taught only 
in nontheological or scarcely theological courses: human acts, man and 
the community, conscience, vows, Sunday observance, etc. Teachers of 
moral who find themselves crowded by technical questions will be happy 
to have such a work to recommend as supplementary reading; and if the 
exigencies of the confessional still necessitate consultation of Scholastic 
manuals, the priest will find here a more adequate help in preparing moral 
sermons and instructions, and the laity will find casuistry ample enough to 
serve their ordinary purposes. 

The abandonment of traditional frameworks and considerable neglect 
of deductive method have at once forced the exclusion of many technical 
questions of great interest (e.g., the precise relationship between individual 
and society) and permitted the discussion (if only at the level of phenomena) 
of others of equal interest (e.g., man-in-society vs. man-in-community.) 
To the construction of a Christian anthropology (really a part of Christology, 
says H.) the work brings whatever is useful from Scripture, theology, 
psychology, sociology, and metaphysics—but somewhat less of this last 
than might be desired. 

In general H. has been guided in the assignment of importance and space 
by his own felicitous sense of the utility of particular subjects for an under- 
standing of Christian moral life. For instance, the eighty pages devoted to 
conscience leave him space to introduce a great deal of psychological and 
ascetical material that orient in an atmosphere of sane realism the more 
technical discussions usual to treatises on this subject. And in this particular 
section he rightly recognizes the necessity of a full discussion of the tech- 
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nicalities, too. The treatment of doubtful conscience happily escapes from 
the too-familiar pattern that loses sight of the complexity of actual moral 
decisions. While remaining attached to the equiprobabilist conception that 
what is certainly more probable is also closer to the truth, he reminds the 
reader that probabilism (and moderate probabiliorism) are nonetheless 
admitted within the Church, and that a confessor cannot refuse absolution 
to a penitent attached to an opinion rejected by the confessor but respected 
by serious writers. 

The idée-mére of the work—response to the divine word, responsibility in 
in Christ—is not just an artificially superimposed framework within which 
to say the old things in the old way; the idea really penetrates and guides 
the whole work. And it enables H. to give their proper value to law, virtue, 
self-perfection, and salvation as foci of Christian ethical thinking, without 
permitting any of them to become the sole focus. 


St. Mary’s College, Kansas RoBeErT J. KE ty, S.J. 


Asta Looks AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. By Thomas Ohm. Translated by 
Irene Marinoff. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. xvii + 252. 
$4.75. 

A book that offers a summary of the judgments of Asians on Christianity 
is difficult to review. Judgments are presented from so many points of view 
and from such varied backgrounds that the mass of accumulated testimony 
becomes somewhat indigestible. Ohm attempts to introduce some order in 
recording the judgments by grouping them around a few central ideas: 
Christianity in general, Church organization, Christian moral and social 
attitudes, religious art, and the Christian missionary objective and effort. 
The final chapter contains O.’s appraisal of the views of Asians and his 
conclusions about their value for the missionary Church. 

No distinction is made between Catholicism and Protestantism, because 
Asian observers make no such distinction in their criticism. The identifica- 
tion of Christianity with Europeanism and Americanism in the Asian mind 
makes unfavorable judgments on Christianity very easy. The Asian is not 
entirely to blame for not making the distinction, since so many colonial 
leaders and missionaries did not make it. Certain Christian values are 
extolled and considered worthy of incorporation into Asian systems. Some 
Asians are deeply moved by Christianity. But the weight of the judgments 
falls heavily on the side of adverse criticism of Christianity and the exalta- 
tion of the Asian systems. 

One could ascribe much severe criticism to ignorance of the true nature 
and content of Christianity, to the acutely sensitive resurgence of Asians 
and pride in the local systems, to the vague and imprecise ideas of religion. 
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The part of prudence is to know what criticisms are leveled against Christian- 
ity. Such knowledge reveals the obstacles in Asian minds against the faith. 
This knowledge can condition our apologetic to the different Asian religions. 
A study of the criticisms shows that, while adaptation or proper assimilation 
has its value, it is not the infallible open-sesame to the conversion of Asia 
to Christianity, as some have been insisting with a show of extremism. It 
is wrong to presume that Asians object principally to what they call the 
Western feature of Christianity and not to Christianity itself. The author 
does make the point, often made, that some missionaries have adhered 
too excessively to the purely Western forms of Christianity and that an 
attitude of Western superiority has not been absent from some evangeliza- 
tion. At present the danger is not inflexibility or rigidity in the missionary, 
because there has been so much emphasis on adaptation in missionary 
circles. Rather the danger would be in an insufficiently informed accom- 
modation, hastily made under pressure from Asian Christians and non- 
Christians. The moral miracle of the Church, now as in the beginning, 
is manifest in the slow triumph of her absolute religious truth and morality 
in civilizations unsympathetic to such absolutes. 

O. warns wisely against pessimism about the future of the Church in 
Asia, in spite of the strong criticism and attack. He notes that the Church 
is only at the beginning of her mission to Asia. That is a more Catholic 
point of view than the constant insistence on the failure of missionaries 
over the last four centuries to insert the Church deeply into the Asian 
scene. O. does describe a situation of crisis. But it is difficult to be a prophet 
about the future of the Church. One hope is started by the reading of 
the book. One looks forward to the time when a vigorous group of apologetes 
will appear in Asia who as Indians, Chinese, and Japanese will do for Chris- 
tianity in their areas what the early apologetes did for it in the days of 
the Roman Empire. 


Jesuit Missions, New York, N.Y. Epwarp L. Murpnry, S.J. 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. By Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B. New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 191 + 13 plates. $3.75. 

It is an unhappy commentary on modern times that a competent Catholic 
sculptor should feel constrained to lay aside his chisels and take up pen to 
vindicate an art which in former ages enjoyed a conspicuous role in the 
work of the Church. But the need is real, and Christian sculpture is fortu- 
nate in having its current status so ably analyzed by a spokesman of estab- 
lished proficiency both as author and sculptor. 

After discussing certain basic canons of the art (chap. 1), the author 
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presents a brief but sound history of sculpture (chap. 2) interspersed with 
valuable insights—though one might take exception to the statement 
that “we can find in Romanesque all the best features both of the Byzantine 
which went before and the Gothic which came after—with none of the 
extravagances which spoiled either of them” (p. 64). This section illustrates 
the canons already seen and affords background for appreciation of the 
current problem. Having maintained (like Mestrovic) that “all true sculp- 
ture, and only true sculpture, is religious sculpture” (p. 46), he now turns to 
problems of sculpture specifically Christian (chap. 3). A work of sacred art 
“must be directed: ultimately towards God, immediately towards the 
service of religion. If it is further to qualify as beautiful, it must reveal a 
concern more with absolute than with relative beauty” (p. 94). Here he 
takes to task, in handy fashion, those who demand only naturalistic art. 
The last two chapters deal with suggestions for solutions. Clergy and laity 
share responsibility with the sculptor (chap. 4) —and in this section particu- 
larly there is much sane thought pertinent to the whole current problem 
of sacred art. Finally (chap. 5), he deals specifically with the problem of 
the artist: as sculptor, as Christian, and as victim of the current confusion 
concerning his craft. 

In a book of this kind, of course, not everything is completely new. But 
the peculiar value of this book is not simply in its many valuable original 
insights, nor in its satisfying expression of individual points, but rather 
in the adequacy and balance with which history, aesthetics, theology, 
and practical experience are marshaled to confront an important issue. 
There is much straight thinking here. 

One point, I think, remains unsolved—perhaps because it is unsolvable. 
Art must, of course, have its canons; but if they are held to be absolute, 
we are threatened with an art dictatorship like that of the French Academy 
under David. Van Zeller will grant that a good sculptor knows how to 
transgress the rules of his craft. But can we lesser lights know when he 
does so justifiably? It seems clear to me, for example, that Bernini’s “Ecstasy 
of St. Theresa” violates the canon of solidity (“Sculpture is not meant 
to float in the air” [p. 39]). Is it, then, poor sculpture, or a particular devia- 
tion justified by its excellence, or a revolt opening up new possibilities? I 
feel myself that Bernini sinned. Yet the history of art is a chronicle of 
rebellions, and often for the better. Perhaps we can only say that great 
art wrestles with mysteries, and mysteries defy complete analysis, so 
that at least some works must be let stand as a law unto themselves and 
left to the test of time. 


Alma College TERRENCE R. O’Connor, S.J. 
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DIE MYTHISCHE BEDEUTUNG DES MEERES IN AGyYPTEN, UGARIT UND 
IsRAEL. By Otto Kaiser. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft 78. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. Pp. viii + 161. Dr. 
Kaiser presents his dissertation, which was accepted by the University of 
Tubingen, where he is now Dozent. Since the time of Gunkel’s Schépfung 
und Chaos a whole new literature has been discovered in Ugarit, and many 
new texts have been found in Egypt; K. presents all this new material in so 
far as it is pertinent to the theme of the Sea myth. While this is compe- 
tently done, there are no new conclusions drawn from the Ugaritic texts. 
But K.’s primary aim is to compare the Ugaritic ideas with OT data. He 
analyzes passages which allegedly contain traces of ancient concepts of 
water divinities (e.g., Agar at the well of Lahai roi; Jacob’s wrestling at 
the Jabbok; the curing of Naaman in the Jordan). More successful is the 
treatment of the theme in the historical books: the J paradise narrative 
(mist and four rivers), chaos according to P, the flood narrative, the crossing 
of the Red Sea and the Jordan. Finally the mythological allusions in the 
prophetical books to a dragon battle are studied. Actually there is no real 
evidence that Egypt knew of a battle between divinity and chaos. But this 
concept runs through the Semitic world and has been remarkably assimi- 
lated and adapted by Yahwism. Particularly in the poetical books is crea- 
tion viewed as Yahweh’s battle with the monster, Rahab-Yam-Leviathan, 
and K. subjects these texts to lengthy exegetical analysis. He thinks that 
Israel’s appropriation of the myths was part of the polemic against the 
gods; it was not Baal but Yahweh who conquered Leviathan. Theologians 
will find here a convenient summary of a leading myth of the Old Testament. 
Catholic University of America Roland E. Murphy, O.Carm. 


It PATTO Nuovo IN Is. 40-66. By Stephen Porubcan, S.J. Analecta biblica 
8. Rome: Pontificio Istituto Biblico, 1958. Pp. xvi + 334. L. 5400. 
This monograph studies a central theological concept and is comprehen- 
sive within the range chosen by the author. Before his exegetical study of 
b*rit as it occurs in the seven texts of 2 Is (42:6; 49:8; 54:10; 55:3; 56:4,6; 
59:21; 61:8), P. examines from a semantic viewpoint the meaning of 
covenant in the OT. Whether the pact involves two human agents or, as 
in Israel’s case, a nation and God, the author understands the covenant as 
a relation of favored status (hesed) cemented by an oath. P. believes that 
the oath is essential to the covenantal relationship and that other elements 
in the rites for concluding a covenant are subordinate to this constitutive 
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principle. Not every oath, of course, implies a covenant. The third section 
synthesizes the profound Isaian understanding of the covenant with its 
royal Davidic overtones as well as its historical, soteriological, and eschato- 
logical character. In the Servant passages the theology of covenant reaches 
its greatest depths; P. emphasizes the completion of this theology in the 
NT picture of Jesus as the Mediator of a new covenant. 

Weston College Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 


LE PROPHETE JEREMIE: COMMENTAIRE. By A. Aeschimann. Neuchatel: 
Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 245. 9.50 fr.s. In the Preface, A. 
states that his only wish is to present to the French reading public a com- 
mentary on Jeremiah which has assimilated the scholarship and sifted the 
conclusions of the great exegetes of the past century relative to the prophet 
of Anathoth. He accordingly renounces the privilege of proposing any 
original contributions. Regrettable as this may be in view of A.’s obvious 
competence, he has nonetheless written a serious book which, while it 
reveals a mastery of technical knowledge, remains simple, fluent, and lucid. 
Teachers of Scripture are urged to read A.’s exposition of the literary 
sources and composition of Jer as a model of its kind (pp. 22-27). His 
analysis of the important verses on the new covenant (31:31-34) is brief 
but profound, the question of authenticity disposed of felicitously in one 
paragraph. The prophet’s “confessions” are handled with a religious and 
psychological insight that makes the pages vividly contemporary. The 
plan followed throughout calls for an introduction to each chapter, a “set- 
ting of the scene”; this is followed by critical notes to the text (which is 
not itself given) of the highest quality. The actual commentary is then 
given. Where controversy exists regarding the interpretation of disputed 
passages (e.g., 31:22), A. maintains a comprehensively objective stand, 
allowing the reader to decide the issue for himself. There can be no contro- 
versy as to the book’s excellence. 

Brewster, N.Y. J. Edgar Bruns 


THe Deap Sea Community: Its Oricins AND TEACHINGS. By Kurt 
Schubert. Translated by John W. Doberstein. New York: Harper, 1959. 
Pp. xi + 178. $3.75. This brief, readable, well-balanced, nontechnical 
account of the people who wrote the Dead Sea scrolls is based on a series 
of lectures given in 1957 at the University of Vienna, where S. is Professor 
of Jewish Religion and Culture. A summary description of the scrolls 
themselves, including the circumstances of their discovery, and of the 
results of the excavations at Khirbet Qumrdn is followed by a detailed 
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study of the Qumran Essene community—its antecedents in Jewish history, 
its origin, and its relations to Pharisees and Sadducees, its distinction into 
a nonmonastic and a monastic group, its teachings and practices, its theology 
and eschatology, the problem of its Teacher of Righteousness and the 
two messiahs, the relation of the Qumran community to rabbinism. Despite 
the nontechnical manner of presentation, the topics are solidly developed 
by means of documented citations or summations from the Qumran texts 
and the other pertinent ancient sources. Probably the most interesting 
and useful section of this book for the general reader will be the excellent 
chapter on Qumran and Christianity. A considerable number of NT themes 
or incidents, from John the Baptist to the Epistle to the Hebrews, are 
shown to be more intelligible in the light of specific texts and ideas from 
the scrolls. At the same time, numerous fundamental and irreconcilable 
differences are indicated. An appendix contains a bibliography of books 
on the scrolls and of S.’s many articles on Qumr4n topics, and a very useful 
index of references. 
Alma College Thomas W. Leahy, S.J. 


CHRIST IN THE THEOLOGY OF St. PAUL. By Lucien Cerfaux. Translated 
by Geoffrey Webb and Adrian Walker. New York: Herder and Herder, 
1959. Pp. 560. $7.80. The Protestant NT scholar, C. K. Barrett, 
reviewing the French original, said of it: “It is a great book, and one that 
could with advantage be translated into English” (Journal of Theological 
Studies 3 [1952] 315). Barrett’s implicit desire has now been realized in the 
present volume, which makes accessible to English readers the excellent 
study of Pauline Christology by the Louvain professor emeritus, L. Cer- 
faux. It appeared originally in 1951 under the title, Le Christ dans la théologie 
de saint Paul (Lectio divina 6), and was subjected to an analytical review 
in this magazine by J. A. McEvoy (THEotocicat StuptEs 15 [1954] 651-53). 
The presentation of Pauline Christology according to the three great stages 
of its internal development, “Christ the Saviour” in the early letters (1 
Th, 2 Th, 1 Cor 15), the “Gift of Christ” in the major letters (Gal, 1 Cor, 
2 Cor, Rom), the cosmic “Mystery of Christ” in the letters of captivity 
(Phil, Col, Eph), is the fruit of C.’s long scholarly career. It is a reconstruc- 
tion of Paul’s thought and preaching about Christ in which the Apostle 
is allowed to speak for himself and is not fitted to preconceived categories. 
But it must be remembered that it is a reconstruction and hence subject 
to modification with the advance of Pauline research. For instance, the 
growing tendency to regard Phil as an earlier letter, belonging to an Ephe- 
sian captivity, and not to the Roman imprisonment, would modify certain 
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texts which C. now treats in the third stage. Nevertheless, C.’s fresh ap- 
proach to Pauline Christology is most welcome in English; the translators 
have done a good job and the publishers should be congratulated for the 
typographical appearance of the book. It certainly supplants Prat’s Theol- 
ogy of St. Paul in Christology and should be used as a general corrective 
to the latter, even though the detailed discussion of individual passages 
in the latter is often still valid. 
Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitemyer, S.J. 


Dre PSALMEN DES THOMAS UND DAS PERLENLIED ALS ZEUGNISSE VOR- 
CHRISTLICHER GNosIs. By Alfred Adam. Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir die 
neulestamentliche Wissenschaft 24; Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. Pp. 90. A 
new translation of the Coptic Psalms of Thomas, which form part of the 
appendix to the Manichaean Psalm-Book, Part 2 (pp. 203-27), originally 
published by C. R. C. Allberry (Stuttgart, 1938). A. believes that the 
Coptic text is a translation of an Aramaic or Syriac original, that the first 
twelve Psalms are pre-Manichaean, and the first even pre-Gnostic. A new 
translation is also offered of the Perlenlied (usually called in English the 
Hymn of the Soul), a part of the Syriac apocryphal Acts of St. Thomas, 
while the appendix contains a critical edition of the Greek text of this 
hymn, a later recension of the original Syriac composition. These two 
works, the Psalms of Thomas and the Hymn of the Soul, are obviously re- 
lated compositions and merit the careful treatment which they are given 
in this work. Whether or not they provide evidence for a pre-Christian 
gnosis, as the title of the book implies, is another question. An early date 
for the first Psalm of Thomas is argued on the basis of the similarity it has 
to Wis 18:14-16; according to A., this passage “obviously” belongs to 
another context and betrays the influence of the first Psalm of Thomas. 
But is it really obvious? Granted that the thesis of the Alexandrian origin 
of Wis is not universally admitted—some scholars hold that at least certain 
parts of the book might have been composed in Palestine—what is the 
evidence for a northern Mesopotamian origin (near Asshur)? While a 
number of observations such as these throughout the book might be ques- 
tioned, especially about the early origin of pre-Mandaean and pre-Mani- 
chaean gnosis, the value of this thorough study of these two Gnostic works 
must be recognized. 

Woodstock College Joseph A. Fitemyer, S.J. 


LE GOUVERNEMENT DIVIN: SOMME THEOLOGIQUE, I: QuEsTiIons 103-19. 
By St. Thomas Aquinas. Vol. 1 (Qq. 103-9). Introduction and notes by 
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Ch.-V. Héris, O.P. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 302. 690 fr. The 
Pars prima in the Revue des jeunes edition (now, it seems, to be known 
as the “Editions du Cerf” Summa) will be complete when the second vol- 
ume on the divine government appears (promised for late 1959). The 
familiar format is followed: text and translation, explanatory notes, and 
lengthier synthetic essays. These last consider various aspects of divine 
conservation, God’s role in creaturely activity and specifically in volun- 
tary activity, and the angelic hierarchies (a succinct sketch of the develop- 
ment of the idea through the Fathers to St. Thomas). 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


LA PERFECTION CHRETIENNE D’APRES LES SERMONS DE SAINT LEON. By 
Germain Hudon, O.M.I. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 276. 990 fr. 
This book is an excellent analysis of the dynamic theology of Leo the 
Great. Describing Leo’s demonstration of the Incarnation in action through- 
out the great feasts of the liturgical cycle, H. clarifies Leo’s doctrine as 
well as his ascetical “system.” He indicates how thoroughly Leo integrates 
the Christian’s moral renewal within the mystery of the Incarnation and 
redemption. It is thus to Leo, clarifying the theology of the Incarnation, 
that the author gives principal credit for raising the feast of Christmas to 
the eminence it occupies in the West. He points to the paschal mystery— 
including both the Passion and the Ascension—as the central “sacrament” 
of the faith. He demonstrates its symbolic re-presentation in baptism 
and its actualization in the Eucharist. With the corporate participation 
of the faithful in the Church’s “mystical” life ever in mind, Leo stresses 
prayer, fasting, and almsgiving as the primary and traditional functions 
of the Christian striving for perfection in Christ. This is a remarkable 
contribution to the understanding of Leonine theology, demonstrating the 
need of seeing the dynamic quality of Leo’s doctrine in order to perceive 
its depth. 

Academia Alfonsiana, Rome Francis X. Murphy, C.SS.R. 


CHRIST AND THE CHRISTIAN. By Robert W. Gleason, S.J. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 179. $3.00. St. Paul’s “To me, to live is 
Christ,” might be a summary of this book. With a clarity, force, and beauty 
of style not often found in theological literature, G. presents Christ not 
merely as the model of Christian life, but as its source and center. We can- 
not and should not want to escape the life that Christ Himself led. It is 
clear that for G. ascetical theology is not to be confused with religious 
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sentimentality, but rather stands as the flowering of biblical, patristic, 
and dogmatic thought. The author moves about with ease and quiet confi- 
dence through a wide variety of fields ranging from Scripture to modern 
psychology. A word is often explained by presenting its meaning in the OT 
and the enrichment it acquired in the NT. But sources and terms are 
not introduced for their own sake, only to suit the purpose of the book: 
to illuminate the face of Christ and what it means to be a Christian. The 
book is refreshingly existential and shows a keen awareness of the material 
universe, man’s composite nature, and the practical significance of Christ’s 
resurrection for modern man. However, one wonders at the occasional 
traditional use of “soul” for “person” by an author obviously enthusiastic 
about the exalted dignity conferred on matter by the Incarnation. 
Gonzaga University Joseph F. Conwell, S.J. 


LE COEUR DU CHRIST ET LE DESORDRE DU MONDE. By J. M. Le Blond, G- 
Didier, R. Marlé, and H. Rondet, S.J. Toulouse: Apostolat de la Priére, 
1958. Pp. 191. 750 fr. Since the May 2, 1956 Encyclical, Haurietis 
aquas, much has been written on devotion to the Sacred Heart both in the 
form of popular essays and books and in more scientific theological investi- 
gations. But there have been few, if any, writings that outdo the present 
little volume in its depth of insight and its practical applications. The 
title has been carefully chosen, setting forth as it does the opposite poles 
in this large field of devotion. On the one side, the living heart of the glorified 
Christ; opposing it is sin with all its consequences in the individual person, 
family, and society. The conflict between these two camps is set forth with 
a lucidity and sharpness that will long impress the thoughtful reader. The 
book is a fine example of bringing the truths of dogmatic theology into 
union with the spiritual, ascetical life of the individual. Outstanding in 
this respect is the essay, “Dieu est Amour,” by Henri Rondet. Within a 
mere eight pages R. presents a penetrating portrayal of God’s love for 
men and then in an equal number of pages shows with what ingratitude 
man has rejected divine love. After showing that in the Old Covenant 
there were three outstanding lovers of God, Abraham, Moses, and David, 
R. sets forth admirably the replies to love made by John the Baptist and 
the Blessed Virgin. Two pages follow on the Heart of Christ as the greatest 
example of the love of man for God. Three happily chosen passages from 
Origen, Augustine, and Ambrose complete the frame into which has been 
fitted an unusual picture of God’s love. It is hoped that the eight studies 
in this book will soon appear in an English translation. As an aid towards a 
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deeper theological understanding of and greater devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
this book should help professor and student alike. 

St. Mary’s College, Kansas Malachi J. Donnelly, S.J. 


NEUE ZEITSCHRIFT FUR SYSTEMATISCHE THEOLOGIE. Edited by Paul 
Althaus and Carl Heinz Ratschow. Berlin: Tépelmann, 1959. First 
number of a periodical to appear thrice yearly, to total 384 pages, priced 
at 36 DM. A. recalls the beginnings and aim of the original ZST (24 vols.: 
1923-43, 1950-55), of which he was cofounder and assistant editor: to 
explore Lutheran theology and its relation to philosophy. This is appar- 
ently to be also the aim of the new ZST. Five articles make up the first 
issue: A. on the idea of “conversion” in the respective theologies of the 
Reform and of Pietism; R. on the Evangelical theology of providence; 
a bulletin by G. Hérnig (Lund) on the state of systematic theology in 
Denmark and Sweden during the last fifteen years; an edition by E. 0. 
Reichert (Miinster) of the Reformer George Spalatin’s 1525 tract on the 
reception of the Eucharist and on preparatory confession (primarily pastoral 
in character); and a commentary on this tract by E. Kinder (Miinster). 
The names of the editors and the quality of the first number promise that 
the new ZST will be a worthy successor to the old. 

Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


EARLY FRANCISCAN GOVERNMENT. By Rosalind B. Brooke. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. xv + 313. $7.50. This study 
of early Franciscan legislation can be roughly divided into two sections: 
an evaluation of the person, merits, and defects of Brother Elias, and a 
critical survey of the early statutes of the Order, leading eventually in 1200 
to the framing of the Narbonne Constitutions under the generalate of St. 
Bonaventure (1257-74). In the first part the authoress, while not attempting 
to exonerate Elias for his later excesses, has a rather sympathetic feeling 
towards him, and she inclines to side with Affo and Attal, rather than with 
his modern bitter critics, Sabatier and Lempp. Up to the time of Elias’ de- 
posal by Pope Gregory IX in 1239, the Regulata bullata of St. Francis, 
approved by Honorius III in 1223, the interpretations by the Ministers 
General, and modifications by papal authority were paramount. Thereafter, 
as statutes were framed, the preponderance of authority gradually shifted 
from a monarchical and patrimonial government to a more democratic 
and representative legislative body, the General Chapters. The attempt 
to reconstruct the lost sets of statutes of 1239 and 1242 by a meticulous 
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comparison with papal bulls, the statutes of the Order of Preachers, and 
especially with references to previous legislation by the Narbonne Consti- 
tutions, makes up the second part of Mrs. Brooke’s work. In this she was 
guided by the previous studies of Franz (later Cardinal) Ehrle, S.J. 
Occasionally the authoress is repetitious and makes use of expressions that 
seem strange to a theologian or canonist; e.g., when she styles the bread 
blessed by St. Francis before his death as “consecrated bread,” or translates 
literally the expression “cura animarum” with the “cure of souls” rather 
than with the usually accepted “care of souls.” Although not always able 
to pin down with certitude the actual years of various occurrences and 
historical events due to anachronisms or an entire lack of chronological 
precisions in the early chroniclers, the authoress has made a valuable 
contribution towards that goal. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv. 
Rensselaer, N.Y. 


Att My LiBerty: THEOLOGY OF THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES. By John A. 
Hardon, S.J. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. 208. $3.75. The 
author’s main objective was to give a theological appraisal of the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, and concurrently a deeper insight into their his- 
tory, psychology, and spiritual efficacy. He has achieved it to a remarkable 
extent. In an appropriate Introduction, clearly and concisely he expounds 
their origin and scope, their general structure and intimate coherence, the 
primary sources of doctrine and interpretation, their spiritual effectiveness, 
and the unqualified approbation of the Church. Next comes the exposition 
of the key meditations: the Foundation, Sin, the Kingdom, Two Standards, 
Three Classes of Men, Modes of Humility, the Election, and the Contempla- 
tion for Obtaining Love. The full import of all these, their logical sequence, 
their theology, psychology, and orthodoxy are luminously presented, and 
points of doctrine with meaningful overtones and nuances, frequently 
overlooked, are emphasized. The clarification of the spiritual directives, 
known as the Documenta, follows immediately, and a close scrutiny of 
these brings to the fore several impressive conclusions that often escape 
notice. The brief but pregnant papers on prayer, the mysteries of the life 
of Christ, the discernment of spirits, and the norms of Catholic orthodoxy 
are splendid. The style is incisive and unambiguous. In consequence it is a 
pleasure to recommend warmly this valuable contribution to all interested 
in the spiritual life, and particularly to priests and others engaged in the 
retreat movement. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 
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COURANTS RELIGIEUX ET HUMANISME A LA FIN DU XV° ET AU DEBUT 
DU XVI® SIECLE. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1959. Pp. 144. 
800 fr. The contributions to the Colloque de Strasbourg, May 9-11, 
1957, have been printed as nine fully documented studies. Far from being 
the pagan, or at any rate purely secular, phenomenon it was thought to 
be forty years ago, the Renaissance emerges almost as a spiritual golden age, 
when the necessary reforms in both religious life and theological disci- 
plines seemed on the point of being attained through the still fragile but 
uniquely promising inspiration of humanist theology. The revival which 
religious humanists like Lefévre d’Etaples and Erasmus had heralded just 
before the advent of Luther was submerged in Reform and Counter Re- 
form. But the essay on Lefévre by M. J. Dagens shows just how much that 
secular but monastically minded biblical scholar, an Aristotelian with a 
penchant for Christocentric mysticism, might have achieved. The late 
M. A. Renaudet’s Paris de 1494 a 1517 and M. R. Lebégue’s account of 
the Christianizing interpretations of pagan authors both demonstrated 
the vigor of humanist spiritual currents in the Church on the eve of Reform. 
M. F. Schalk introduces his essay on Melanchthon with an analysis of 
three principal elements in what we refer to as the Renaissance: the moral 
philosophy of poets and rhetoricians, represented by Petrarch; the Chris- 
tianized Platonism of the Florentines (Marsilio Ficino and Pico della 
Mirandola); and the Paduan Aristotelianism of Pomponazzi and Zabarella. 
Aspects of each of these disparate movements are examined by the various 
authors, as is the more orthodox Renaissance Aristotelianism, which did 
not perhaps owe very much to Padua. D. P. Walker of the Warburg Insti- 
tute writes on Origen’s ambivalent influence on the apologists, and these 
are also the subject of a fascinating analysis by M. Raymond Marcel. 
The standard is uniformly high and the comments of the authors on one 
another’s contributions make an illuminating appendix to an unusually well- 
knit symposium. 

Heythrop College, Oxon, England Anthony Levi, S.J. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TEACHING OF THE ITALIAN AUGUSTINIANS OF 
THE 18TH CENTURY ON THE NATURE OF AcTUAL Grace. By Winfried 
Bocxe, O.E.S.A. Héverlé-Louvain: Augustinian Historical Institute, 1958. 
Pp. 100. 100 fr. This is the principal part of an Angelicum disserta- 
tion, and, except for the Appendix, has already appeared in Augustiniana 
8 (1958) 356-96. A preliminary chapter deals with some of the lesser-known 
Augustinians of the seventeenth century, of whom the author considers 
the Belgians to have had considerable influence on Berti and Bellelli. These 
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last two (with Noris to some slight extent) are then studied, with conclu- 
sions which underline the unsatisfactory and partly inaccurate portrait 
generally drawn of this school. Texts are presented to show that the actual 
grace given to fallen man was, for the Augustinians as for the Thomists, 
a physical, not a moral, predetermination; that they placed much emphasis 
on the sanating aspect of this grace; that accordingly they parted company 
with the Thomists by not extending predetermining grace to the state of 
innocence; that for them sufficient and efficacious grace differed only in 
degree, not in kind; that while they acknowledged the difficulty of recon- 
ciling the delectatio victrix of efficacious grace (auxilium quo) with liberty 
of indifference, they did profess to safeguard this liberty and so differed 
from the Jansenists. A forty-five page Appendix contains hitherto unpub- 
lished sources from the Biblioteca Angelica in Rome. Together with the 
quality of the research, these documents make this a valuable contribution 
on a topic where there are few modern studies. 
Woodstock College Thomas E. Clarke, S.J. 


DE MATRIMONIO RATO ET NON CONSUMMATO. By Josephus Casoria. Rome: 
Catholic Book Agency, 1959. Pp. xxii + 404. The purpose of this 
book is to put together in one volume both a theoretical discussion of the 
history and doctrines involved in the dispensation super rato and a thor- 
ough commentary on the practice to be observed in the process. The 
author is qualified for the latter by an experience of over twenty years 
with such cases in the appropriate department of the S. C. of the Sacra- 
ments, and a large number and wide range of references to the liter- 
ature, old and new, suggest the extent of his labors on the first half. 
Among the doctrinal questions, C. discusses the nature of the act and of 
the power involved in this “dispensation,” and draws an interesting (if 
not very clear) conclusion to the effect that the dispensation, although a gratia, 
is not altogether free on the part of the Roman Pontiff but in a sense due 
and obligatory whenever the conditions are verified. In general, however, 
it may be said that C. is more successful in the second, practical section. 
In this, following the order of the decree, Catholica doctrina, May 7, 1923, 
C. enlarges upon the regulae with explanations or suggestions of his own, 
citations from the S. R. Rota, and later replies, etc., of the S. Congregations. 
Much of this is very good: e.g., on the motives or causes of the dispensation, 
interrogation of the parties and witnesses, the office of the defender of the 
bond, and the employment and evaluation of corporal inspection. On the 
matter of double vasectomy and its relation to the questions of impotence 
and consummation he is disappointingly brief and noncommittal. The vol- 
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ume ends with some 170 pages of appendices, containing the text of decrees, 
instructions, responses, and formulae, including an Instruction of the §. 
C. for the Oriental Church, July 13, 1953, not published in the AAS. 
Woodstock College John J. Reed, S.J. 


HANDING ON THE FairTs. By Josef Andreas Jungmann, S.J. Translated 
and adapted by A. N. Fuerst. New York: Herder and Herder, 1959. Pp. xiv 
+ 445. $6.50. This is the publication in English dress of J.’s classic 
work on catechetics, Katechetik. Asa summing up of this century’s catechet- 
ical progress it has no equal in English. The opening chapter and appendices 
give the historical perspective necessary to understand the Church’s pas- 
toral tradition in religious education. The remaining chapters fit into a 
convenient framework: the catechists, the catechumens, the purpose of 
catechesis, and methodology, general and particular. Chap. 2 gives the 
religion teacher a sense of high calling, while chap. 3 assembles thought- 
provoking data in brief form on modern findings in religious psychology. 
In the pivotal chap. 4 J. pinpoints the uniqueness of the catechetical task, 
differentiating authentic religious education from mere intellectual instruc- 
tion. The same chapter divides its content-materials according to Scripture, 
liturgy, and systematic doctrine which, according to the program outline 
of chap. 5, should be given a concurrent rather than successive treatment. 
A Christocentric focus motivates the will as well as informs the mind. 
Chap. 6 moves into the area of general methodology rich with pedagogical 
insight, while chap. 7 handles more specialized questions such as visual 
aids or training in prayer. In chap. 8, approaches to problems arising at 
various age levels, as, e.g., training in chastity, the American catechist should 
proceed warily in adapting the material to the American scene. The index 
of persons and subjects is excellent, as is the wealth of references happily 
retained from J.’s German edition and supplemented by others geared 
to an American audience. Teachers of teachers will particularly find the 
volume a treasure. 

Fordham University Vincent M. Novak, S.J. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1958 SistERS’ INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUALITY. Edited 
by Rev. Joseph E. Haley, C.S.C. 1959. Pp. 315. The theme of the 
Institute was “the role of authority in the adaptation of the religious com- 
munity for the apostolate.” In the opening address Bishop Lawrence J. 
Shehan sounded the keynote, and while conservative relative to essentials, 
pointed up the advantages of minor modifications in the rules, customs, 
and routine of religious engaged in apostolic activities. In three courses 
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of lectures Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Louis J. Putz, C.S.C., and Elio Gam- 
bari, S.M.M., respectively examined the sociological, ascetical, and ca- 
nonical aspects of the problem.! Workshop reports, papers on religious 
formation and on the present and future horizons of hospital, mission, 
and educational work, and the closing address by Bishop Joseph H. Marling, 
all excellently done, open up a wide field for soul-searching. These Pro- 
ceedings marked by discretion and frankness, if studied in conjunction 
with the sage counsels of several recent popes on activism, will be most 
beneficial. The situations confronting religious, issuing mainly from the 
apparent conflict between their obligation to live an interior life and aspire 
to perfection and their assignments to manifold and taxing apostolic under- 
takings, are vividly portrayed, and the responsibility for needed adaptation 
is placed on the shoulders of both superiors and subjects. Closer co-operation 
and improved initiative are urged, as well as a more efficient spiritual 
and intellectual preparation for officials and subordinates. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


RETREAT NOTES FOR RELIGIOUS. By Edward Leen, C.S.Sp. Edited by 
R. F. Walker, C.S.Sp. New York: Kenedy, 1959. Pp. 142. $3.50. The 
editor states that the present neat volume contains “the type-script from 
the shorthand notes” of a retreat given by Fr. Leen shortly before his 
death in 1944, They were neither revised by the retreat master nor did he 
foresee their publication. They are here set out in the form of a retreat of 
eight days, with three conferences allotted to each day. While not all are 
on the same thought-level, many are splendid for meditation or reflective 
reading. L.’s earnestness and sincerity are still there, and they will be 
appreciated by receptive souls. Some, however, will miss the absence of 
logical continuity and desire greater compression of expression. 

Woodstock College D. J. M. Callahan, S.J. 


THe CHURCH AND THE SuBURBS. By Andrew M. Greeley. New York: 
Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. 206. $3.50. If this book does not get on 
the Catholic best-seller list, there is something wrong with the Catholic 
reading public (or perhaps with the advertising promotion of the book). 
G. recognizes the suburbs as a new phenomenon with significant influences 
and implications for family and community, for religion and education. 
He comes to this with an enquiring attitude, with the refreshing inquisitive- 
ness of one who does not think that all the answers are already in the en- 
cyclicals, the Scriptures, or the theology textbooks. He indicates that we 
do not have the answers because we have not yet analyzed the facts well 
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enough to ask the right questions. In a sense his work is a “problems” 
book, but it sees large opportunities and does not leave the reader pessimisti- 
cally wringing his hands. It provides some mature insights for anyone 
interested in what is going on around him: the religious perspective on 
materialism and secularism, the suburban husband’s occupational vocation, 
the melding of liturgy and Catholic Action, the social service function of 
the parish priest, and many others. The book is short, readable, sophisti- 
cated, and neatly arranged to deal with the expansion of the suburbs, the 
functions of Church and family, the potentials for humanism and the 
apostolate. The range of enquiry is wide: Can Catholics stand prosperity? 
What does the Church offer as a guide in the institutionalization of leisure? 
How can a rural liturgy adapt to an industrial culture? Are American 
Catholics hampered by outmoded institutions? Is affluence leading to 
avarice? What does poverty of spirit mean in an age of abundance? G. 
does not withhold his judgments in what he humbly calls this “exploratory” 
enquiry, but he does not succumb to the rigidities of the “either-or”’ pro- 
nouncement. He is more quizzical than critical, more laudatory than 
lamentatory. He deserves a host of readers. 

Loyola University, New Orleans, La. Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 


PicToRIAL History oF PuiLosopuy. By Dagobert D. Runes, New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959. Pp. x + 406. $15.00. The indefatigable 
Dr. Runes has collected about a thousand illustrations—mainly portraits 
and photographs—for the history of three thousand years of philosophy, 
“from Socrates to Suzuki” (jacket blurb). Whether the accompanying 
text is always “illuminating,” as the jacket claims, is open to serious ques- 
tion. I am not equipped to comment on R.’s remarks on Jewish, Indian, 
and Chinese philosophy (pp. 1-68), and I pass over the section on Greek 
thought. But to begin the “Dark Era of Knowledge” with Justin Martyr, 
and to divide it into five sections: “Early Christians,” “The Doctores 
Scholastici,” “Mystics,” “The Humanists,” and “The Reformation,” is 
to give up all pretense at a “History of Philosophy,” even a pictorial one. 
But R. has, I am afraid, already submarined his book on p. ix, where we 
read: “Then what is philosophy? All the scientific, political, sociological, 
and theological camouflage put aside, what is the true scope of philosophy? 
In whom do we find the true character of philosophy personified? To my 
mind, the three who have come nearest the philosophers’ stone of wisdom 
were Solomon the King; Socrates, the vagrant; and Spinoza, the renegade.” 
Apart from the romanticization of philosophy and irrelevance of the attri- 
butes “king,” “vagrant,” and “renegade,” it is clear that we are to be given 
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a history of R.’s prejudices, not of philosophy. A sampling of comments 
from the “Dark Era of Knowledge” shows that the prejudice is compounded 
by ignorance. The remarks on Scotus Eriugena (p. 121) confuse E.’s thought 
and the limitations of his vocabulary. The caption for the picture on p. 123, 
reading “Abailard installs his mistress Héloise as abbess of the Convent of 
the Paraclete” (italics mine), completely ignores facts easily available to 
any interested person. Who would recognize Augustine from the following: 
“ .. Duns Scotus had dared to criticize Augustine and Aquinas, and had 
attempted to destroy their notions of matter, form and potency, the indis- 
pensable resources of Peripatetic philosophers”? (italics again mine). I 
cannot say that the rest of the volume is on a par with this short section, 
but, after two generations of scholars have made available to all an intimate 
knowledge of what R. calls the “Dark Era of Knowledge,” his treatment 
of that period cannot but make the reader mistrust both his information and 
his judgment concerning the other periods treated. In any case, $15.00 
is an excessively high price. 
Woodstock College M. J. O’Connell, S.J. 


TOGETHER TOWARD Gop: RELIGIOUS TRAINING IN THE Famity. By P. 
Ranwez, S.J., J. and M.-L. Defossa, and J. Gérard-Libois. Translated by 
Paul Barrett, O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Md.: Newman, 1959. Pp. xiii + 
260. $4.75. For everyone interested in the religious education and 
spiritual life of the family, this translation of Ensemble vers le Seigneur, 
published in Brussels in 1957, offers a well-integrated and detailed plan 
of development. Written by a priest and by parents together, the principles 
of theology and psychology are blended into practical applications during 
the five stages of a child’s growth from birth to eighteen. Added sections 
discuss the spiritual preparation of a couple before parenthood and the 
three sacraments of adult life. Suggested ceremonies are given in detail 
both for the church and the ideal Catholic home to accompany the recep- 
tion of the various sacraments as the child grows. A brief, clear synopsis 
of the religious formation in the family from infancy to early adulthood 
and an excellent up-to-date bibliography for every aspect of the family’s 
spiritual development further increase the value of the book. 


Tue CaTHotic CuurcH Invites You. By James V. Linden, S.J. St. 
Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. ix + 118. $2.50. Written as an invitation 
to prospective converts to “return home” to the Church Christ Himself 
founded, this book stresses the unity theme from every angle. In one sec- 
tion other religions are shown to lack this foundation by Christ and the 
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176 THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 
consequent unity of worship. Another section lists several outstanding 
converts who have accepted this invitation of the Catholic Church. The 
final section and conclusion, pointing up positively the Church’s claims 
to unity in its teaching, practices, and devotions, ends with a personal 
appeal to the non-Catholic reader to consider seriously these points and 
thus enter the Church. 
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Amiot, Francois. Les idées mattresses de saint Paul. Lectio divina 24. Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 270. 960 fr. 

Behler, G.-M., O.P. Les confessions de Jérémie. Tournai: Casterman, 1959, 
Pp. 105. 48 fr. 

Bouwman, Gisbert, S.V.D. Des Julian von Aeclanum Kommentar 2u den 
Propheten Osee, Joel und Amos. Analecta biblica 9. Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1958. Pp. xx + 154. $4.50. 

Braun, F.-M., O.P. Jean le théologien et son évangile dans Véglise ancienne. 
Paris: Gabalda, 1959. Pp. xviii + 428. 3500 fr. 

Bright, John. A History of Israel. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1959. 
Pp. 500 + 16 plates. $7.50. 

Dibelius, Martin. Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums. Third edition with a 
supplement by Gerhard Iber, edited by Giinther Bornkamm. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. v + 327. DM 19.80. 

Dougherty, John J. Searching the Scriptures. New York: Doubleday, 1959. 
Pp. 239. $3.95. 

Fuchs, Ernst. Zum hermeneutischen Problem in der Theologie: Die existentiale 
Inter pretation. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. Pp. xi + 365. 
DM 21.— 

King, Philip J. A Study of Psalm 45(44). Rome: Pontificia Universitas 
Lateranensis, 1959. Pp. xix + 131. 

Milley, C. Ross. The Prophets of Israel. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1959. Pp. viii + 143. $3.75. 

Prigent, Pierre. Apocalypse 12: Histoire de l’exégése. Beitrige zur Geschichte 
der biblischen Exegese 2. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. 
Pp. 153. 

Robertson, E. H. The New Translations of the Bible. Studies in Ministry and 

Worship 12. Naperville, Ill.: Allenson, 1959. Pp. 190. $2.50. 
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Schubert, Kurt. The Dead Sea Community. New York: Harper, 1959. Pp. xi 
+ 178. $3.75. 

Steinmann, Jean. Le prophétisme biblique des origines 4 Osée. Lectio divina 
23. Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 260. 1260 fr. 

Vischer, Lukas. Die Auslegungsgeschichte von I Kor. 6, 1-11. Beitrige zur 
Geschichte der neutestamentlichen Exegese 1. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr 
(Paul Siebeck), 1955. Pp. 139. 


Wiles, Maurice F. The Spiritual Gospel: The Interpretation of the Fourth 


Gospel in the Early Church. Cambridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1959. 
Pp. x + 166. 


Doctrinal Theology 


Clément, Olivier. Transfigurer le temps: Notes sur le temps a la lumiére de la 
tradition orthodoxe. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 1959. Pp. 219. 
5.75 fr. 

Confirmatio: Forschungen zur Geschichte und Praxis der Konfirmation. Edited 
by Kurt Frér. Munich: Evang. Presseverband fiir Bayern, 1959. Pp. 
vi + 202. DM 11.20 (paper), 13.20 (cloth). 

Conway, J. D. Facts of the Faith. New York: Doubleday, 1959. Pp. 360. 
$4.50. 

The Christian Life. Edited by Francis L. B. Cunningham, O.P. College Texts 
in Theology. Dubuque: Priory Press, 1959. Pp. xxvii + 824. $5.95. 

Death: A Book of Preparation and Consolation. Compiled by Barry Ulanov. 
New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. Pp. xviii + 292. $5.00. 

Garland, Peter B. The Definition of Sacrameni According to Saint Thomas. 
Ottawa: Univ. of Ottawa Press, 1959. Pp. vii + 115. 

Journet, Charles. Entretiens sur la grace. Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1959. 
Pp. 216. 69 fr. 

Shannon, William H. The Church of Christ. Rochester, N.Y.: Christopher 
Press, 1959. Pp. xviii + 232. $4.50. 

These Last Days: Time Seen through Christian Eyes. By a Religious of 
C.S.M.V. London: Faith Press, 1959. Pp. 101. 9s 6d. 

Weiger, Josef. Mary Mother of Faith. Translated by Ruth Mary Bethell, with 
an introduction by Romano Guardini. Chicago: Regnery, 1959. Pp. 
xiii + 260. $5.00. 


Moral Theology, Canon Law, Liturgical Questions 


Angelis, Seraphinus de. De fidelium associationibus: Tractatus ratione et usu 
digestus, 2 vols. Naples: D’Auria, 1959. Pp. xxxii + 342; xx + 493. 
$9.65 (paper), $11.62 (cloth). 
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Connell, Francis J.,C.SS.R. Father Connell Answers Moral Questions. Edited 
by Eugene J. Weitzel, C.S.V. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 
1959. Pp. xiii + 210. $3.95. 

Hagmaier, George, C.S.P., and Robert Gleason, S.J. Counselling the Catholic; 
Modern Techniques and Emotional Conflicts. New York: Sheed & Ward, 
1959. Pp. xiv + 301. $4.50. 

Liturgische Bewegung nach 50 Jahren. Collected essays edited by P. Theodor 
Bogler, O.S.B. Maria Laach: Ars Liturgica, 1959. Pp. 127. 

O’Rourke, Kevin, O.P. The Surrender of Property Rights by Religious: A 
Canonical Study of the Cession of Administration of Property and the Dis- 
position of Use and Usufruct of Property. River Forest, Ill.: Aquinas 
Library, 1959. Pp. x + 116. $2.00. 

Wahl, Joseph A., C.0. The Exclusion of Woman from Holy Orders. Catholic 

Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology (Second Series) 110. Wash- 

ington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. x + 69. $1.00. 


History and Biography, Patristics 


Bokenkotter, Thomas S. Cardinal Newman as an Historian. Université de 
Louvain: Recueil de travaux d’histoire et de philologie, Série 4, Fascicule 
18. Louvain: Publications Universitaires de Louvain, 1959. Pp. x + 156. 
150 fr.b. 

Boland, Paschal, O.S.B. The Concept of Discretio Spirituum in John Gerson’s 
“De Probatione Spirituum” and “De Distinctione Verarum Visionum a 
Falsis.”” Catholic Univ. of America Studies in Sacred Theology (Second 
Series) 112. Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univ. Press, 1959. Pp. x + 169. 
$2.00. 

Brousse, Jacques. The Lives of Ange de Joyeuse and Benet Canfield. Edited 
from Robert Rookwood’s translation of 1623 by Anthony Birrell. The 
Makers of Christendom. London and New York: Sheed & Ward, 1959. 
Pp. xxxi + 183. $4.50. 

Burton, Katherine. Faith Is the Substance: The Life of Mother Theodore 
Guerin. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. xi + 260. $4.50. 

Dirksen, Aloys, C.PP.S. Elementary Patrology: The Writings of the Fathers 
of the Church. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. Pp. xiii + 314. $4.00. 

Dorcy, Sister Mary Jean, O.P. Saint Dominic. St. Louis: Herder, 1959. 
Pp. xi + 173. $3.25. 

Irénée de Lyon. Démonstration de la prédication apostolique. Sources chré- 

tiennes 62. Translation, introduction, and notes by L. M. Froidevaux. 

Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1959. Pp. 184. 960 fr. 
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Moore, Thomas Verner. Heroic Sanctity and Insanity: An Introduction to the 
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Philosophical Questions 
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